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H. C. Hastorf, Inc., Heating Contractor— Portland, Ore. 


Education spurs mental activ- 
ity. Mental response is direct- 
ed by human reactions such as 
seeing, hearing, and breath- 
ing. Good ventilation and correct tempera- 
ture are recognized as important essentials. 
Overheated classrooms are detrimental to 
rapid mental processes. Underheating 
means discomfort and colds. Johnson tem- 
perature control systems carry a vital respon- 
sibility in thousands of America’s schools. 








In Salem, Oregon, Johnson installed a com- 
plete control system for the new Senior High 
School, including 69 room thermostats con- 
trolling 92 radiator valves and six separate 
ventilating systems. Whatever the problem 
in heating, cooling, humidifying, or dehu- 
midifying, Johnson apparatus is effective, 
efficient, economical. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Offices in 
all principal cities. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


For Heating - Cooling-Ventilating & Air Conditioning Systems 
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23 There is something in springtime that singles 
it out from all other periods in the year, namely, 
that something which rejuvenates all nature and 
32 | puts new life and energy into man. With the 
passing of the drab, cold winter, and the bursting 
of budding vegetation, the rehabilitation of field 
37 | and forest into glorious splendor and beauty 
| begins. 

This rejuvenation is reflected in human nature 
as well. It carries with it renewed energy, hopes 
for the future, and a driving force for action. 

44 Those immediately concerned in the admin- 
istration of the schools have little time to dream 
about the springtime and its beauties. This applies 
47 with particular force to the superintendent of 
schools, whose daily duties give him little time 
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SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS ARE INVITED TO CONNECT 
WITH A POWERHOUSE OF IDEAS 








Here’s a message with meat in it for every school which 





now issues or plans to issue a school newspaper. You doubt- 






less know that such publications have been fostered by a 






simple, graphic, and inexpensive method of stencil printing — 






the Mimeograph Process. Now we are taking a forward step 






in providing organized assistance for pupils in the handling of 






school newspapers. This is not a lip service but a genuine and 






wholehearted measure of cooperation with a clearinghouse 







angle. This added benefit is offered at no cost to the school. It 





is good business for us to do it because schools are among our 






most valued customers. Space does not permit of telling here the 






details of this newly created aid for school newspapers. But per- 






haps you owe it to yourself and your pupils to find out all about it. 






A postcard will bring complete information and your copy of a crisp, 





new folder entitled, “‘A National Service for School Publications.” 






Please address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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Failures in School 


Failure is an ugly word. The accom- 
panying sense of defeat is a paralyzing 
feeling. While some good, and even some 
greatness, has sprung into life from failure, 
more often it is a prelude to further diffi- 
culty. Persistent failure results eventually 
in personality disintegration. Much of the 
story of unhappiness arises from a per- 
sonality which failed, has its origin in the 
first six years of life. Unhappy adjustment 
during these years of infancy bring serious 
consequences. 

Probably next in rank as cause for un- 
happy adjustment is failure in the school. 
School tasks are too often based upon too 
limited a range of human ability. Those 
persons fortunate in possessing the type of 
ability which schools develop, enjoy suc- 
cess in their tasks, and consequently, per- 
sonality integration results. Those not so 
blessed but who possess instead, abilities 
not well developed by the average school, 
suffer defeat in their work, and unless they 
have strong emotional constitutions suffer 
in personality and character. 

The following bulletin was given to the 
teachers of the Rock Island, IIl., public 
schools, as an attempt to deal with the 
problem. 


Failures 


We trust that no one will consider this bulletin 
a criticism, a challenge to “wear the shoe if 
it fits.” I have been much impressed with the 
work of our schools; the children of Rock Island 
are fortunate in their school experience. 

An examination of the failure and _ grade- 
distribution reports indicates, however, that in 
every division of the school system there are 
more failures and poor grades than last year. 
Consequently, this bulletin is offered for your 
careful study and analysis. 


The Function and the Effect of Success 


It may be commonplace to say that nothing 
succeeds like success, but the statement is true. 
We, all of us, have felt the liberating and in- 
vigorating effect of enterprise well done. There 
is no goad which is as powerful as the urge to 
gain more success after a taste of it has been 
enjoyed. When visiting a music class some time 
ago I heard the instructor tell his pupils that 
to secure a clear, resonant, thoroughly musical 
tone, it should be struck from above. Vocalists 
should think slightly higher than the tone and 
strike down upon it, not think lower than the 
tone and push upwards. 

Children will react much better if we think 
success for them and strike down expecting 
success rather than to think failure for them 
and push constantly through the fear of it. There 
is ample evidence to show the potency of suc- 
cess. The February issue of the N. E. A. Journal, 
on page 41, has an excellent article entitled, 
“The Wandering 1.Q.,” by Thomas R. Henry, 
staff correspondent for the Washington Star 
The article demonstrated that even the I.Q.’s of 
children may be raised. Professor Ernest Horn, 
of the University of Iowa, related the same 
facts. He suggests that among the reasons for 
the change are: the establishment of a happy, 
pleasant atmosphere for children; the assignment 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Rock Island, TIl 


E. H. Hanson’ 


of tasks to each child which each can success- 
fully perform; and planning that each succeed- 
ing task will demand more of the child but 
never be beyond h:s reach. 


The Function and the Effect of Failures 

Life has its failures as well as its successes, 
and it is important that all of us be conditioned 
to meet failure as well as success. Some good, 
therefore, may come from failure, but only 
under such conditions as the following: 

1. “Cocky” persons riding for a fall are 
tempered and humanized by a fall, provided 
those responsible for it capitalize by it. 

2. Truth may be discovered through trial and 
error. It is sometimes found only after failure 
demonstrates the false. These failures, however, 
should be rationalized and capitalized if they 
are to serve in the avoidance of future mistaken 
activities. 

Much more damage than good is done through 
failure. Success breeds success, and so almost 
always does failure breed more failure. A child 
who suffers failure regularly develops a convic- 
tion that he cannot do his work. Fear is with 
him always. His personal:ty is impaired. The 
mechanism of compensation works and he be- 
comes a problem child. (Usually the other prob 
lem child is he who has much ability, but not 
enough work. His idle time is boring and he 
uses it to make trouble.) 


What to Do About Failure? 

Measurement. Any system which measures a 
child’s achievement should take into account his 
starting point and his capacity. Children 
obviously are not equally able to do school- 
work; consequently, school programs and 
demands should vary as the children vary. We 
do not expect a physically frail child to lift as 
many pounds of weight as a sturdy one, nor 
should we expect a dull child to work at the 
same tasks as a sharp one. We should seek to 
give to each child experiences which will make 
of him a happier, better integrated, more suc- 
cessful young citizen. 

Obviously, merely to mark as passing an 
individual who is actually failing does not make 
a successful person of him. There are three 
kinds of marks: One which goes into your class- 
book; a second which measures the academic 
achievement of the child (this may or may not 
agree with the mark in your classbook, depend- 
ing upon the accuracy of your measuring instru- 
ment); a third which measures the amount of 
change or improvement which has occurred in 
the child. This is a sort of functional mark. It 
indicates the extent of his real advance toward 
useful citizenship. It is best evidenced by the 
changes which occur in his behavior. 

This last mark is the important one and it 
should be reflected in the classbook. Obviously, 
however, it is difficult to determine it accurately 
In estimating this mark, if we must err, I believe 
that we benefit the child more by being generous 
than by being “stingy.” 

Repeaters. Research reveals that a very small 
proportion of persons make any appreciable im- 
provement in a grade or subject by repeating it. 

Gain is achieved only if new material and 
a fresh approach is used. If you have repeaters 
in your class, what will you do this semester 
differently than you did last semester? What 
have you definitely planned by way of approach, 
or by way of fresh and interesting materials, 
to prevent further failure and insure progress? 
How have you planned to save the self-respect 
of the repeater and to avoid building a defeat’st 
attitude ? 


Spotting and Diagnosing Failures 
If you were asked to do so, would you be 
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able to spot the time when failure first appeared 
in any individual? 

Were it requested, could you report a specific 
program which you developed and followed to 
prevent the failure from occurring? 

If, in spite of this program, a failure still 
occurred, would you be able to offer a defensible 
explanation ? 

Would you be able to defend your instrument 
of measurement in respect to its reliability and 
validity? That is, do you know for sure that 
the child really failed? 


Objective and Suggestions to Avoid Failure 

Objective—That Each Child Enjoy Real 
Success. The children of Rock Island are prob- 
ably very much like children throughout the 
country as a whole. They are not any worse, 
and they are probably not much better, than 
the boys and girls of Indiana or Ohio. Even if 
they were, it would do us little credit to com- 
plain. These are the only children that the folks 
who pay our salaries have. We cannot very well 
send them back and ask for better. We have 
accepted the responsibility to educate these boys 
and girls. We must do all that we can to be 
successful in that task 

The Method. There are any number of 
methods which will achieve our end. No one 
method is a panacea. The following suggestions 
may be helpful: 

“For every school task there should be a 
purpose that is definite, worthy, and spec.fic” 
(Briggs). 

“For every recitation unit the pupils should 
either propose a purpose or else comprehend, 
approve, and adopt the one presented by the 
teacher” (Briggs). 

No task should be assigned to any child which 
is beyond his ability. 

Every child, especially the bright, should be 
assigned work which taxes his ability and be 
held to its accomplishment. 

Each teacher, upon receiving new children, 
should attempt to measure previous achievement 
and use this level as a starting plane. 

Each child has some interest or interests which 
motivate his activities. These should be dis- 
covered and cap‘talized. Dr. Maxie Woodring 
states that almost any individual can be made 
successful if his driving interest is discovered 
and used. 

The monitor services of the room, perhaps, are 
ill used when they are rewards to those already 
successful. The intelligence demanded of a 
monitor is usually not great. Perhaps the more 
troublesome and the less capable should be 
monitors. Naturally, a monitor who disrupts 
the service and order of the room cannot be 
tolerated, but if a troublesome person is given 
simple, short tasks first, he may be trained 
to perform bigger ones later. 


Trend of Failing Grades in 
Rock Island 


The trend in Rock Island for the past 
several years has been to reduce the 
number of failures. Last semester, 
this trend was reversed. I know that 
there is at least one good reason for this 
reversal. We have never had so much ill- 
ness as during the past semester. We need 
to examine our procedures very carefully, 
however, and be certain that we are not 
slipping back. We wish to continue to 
make children stronger by building success 
attitudes and not weaken them by building 
defeatist complexes. 
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Of all problems, in school and out, that 
of fixing just wages and salaries is the 
most important and difficult. Many his- 
torians believe that the course of human 
events has been largely shaped by our 
ways of making a living. Sociologists stress 
the force of the economic motive in in- 
fluencing human behavior. Scientists not 
only accept economic determinism for 
human beings, but declare that the 
struggle for existence is dominant in shap- 
ing the development of all living forms. 

The depression has greatly accentuated 
salary issues. During the most prosperous 
years, only one fourth of the teachers of 
the country were paid more than 100 a 
month. By 1930-31, 20 per cent of the 
large cities had made reductions; during 
1932 and 1933, these reductions were 
extended to nearly all schools. In 1934, 
slight increases began to appear, and since, 
effort has continued to restore the cuts 
of the extreme depression period. With 
prices rising rapidly, the schedules are 
again appearing inadequate and again the 
question is being raised, “‘What is a just 
salary or wage?” 

The payment of adequate salaries and 
wages is the only sane method of distrib- 
uting wealth. It contrasts to the most 
marked degree with the method proposed 
by radical agitators, who pretend to favor 
“dividing wealth up equally and starting 
over again,’ and “sharing the wealth by 
taking from those who have and giving 
to those who have not.” To adopt such 
a plan as this means ultimate defeat for 
all, and reduction of all to a common 
level of misery that makes the conduct of 
public schools utterly impossible. More- 
over, it is bad policy to invade the rights 
of any individual or class; like violence, 
such an invasion can only harvest similar 
invasions; violence can only harvest 
violence. 

To distribute wealth through the pay- 
ment of proper compensation for services 
is just and promotes social welfare. The 
compensation should be in accord with 
approved principles. The worker is not on 
dole or relief; he can keep his self-respect. 
He is not getting something for nothing; 
he is not a parasite, living on the efforts of 
others. Economically he is a free man. In 
this way, production is balanced with 
distribution; and both may be made to 
bear a proper relation to the needs of 
consumers. If a proper basis can be laid 
for teachers’ salaries, it can be applied to 
all salary and wage earners. Let us see if 
such a basis can be discovered. 


Economie Theory of Salary Scales 
lhe first source to examine is economic 
theory. Ideas here have been numerous 


r of Education, Stanford University, California 


Making the Salary Schedule 


John C. Almack' 


enough, but fail to square with the facts. 
For example, Ricardo believed that labor 
prices tended naturally to adjust them- 
selves to the prices of food, clothing, and 
other necessities. Moore found, however, 
a correlation of only .306 between the 
wages of unskilled labor and the prices of 
necessities.? If so slight a_ relationship 
exists between these two variables, wages 
and the cost of living, in fields where buy- 
ing and selling are the chief activities, how 
can a significant correlation be expected 
in teaching where typical commercial prin- 
ciples are inoperative? One thing is 
certain: there is no simple and automatic 
system of adjusting wages and salaries 
to needs. 

Another group of economists favor the 
productivit y-of-labor theory. They believe 
that high wages precede and give rise to 
increasing production; which in_ time 
provides the resources for still higher 
wages. They believe also that high wages 
are paid where there is high efficiency, 
and paid fairly only where there is high 
efficiency.* On this point Moore finds that 
in industry fluctuations in wages go along 
with fluctuations in output. It is on this 
theory that some favor paying teachers 
higher salaries in order to get them to 
maintain a high level of efficiency and as 
a reward for a high level of efficiency. 

This theory does not accord fully with 
the facts concerning teachers’ salaries. 
Graves found, for example, that among 
high-school teachers only the second year 
of experience counts in getting salary in- 
creases. Evenden found a very low corre- 
lation between experience and salaries in 
the smaller cities. A negative correlation 
is uniformly found between the amount of 
training of teachers and their salaries; that 
is, taking teachers as a group, the higher 
the training, the lower the salaries. Studies 
of teacher load also reveal that there is 
a tendency to pay lower salaries to the 
teachers who have larger classes and who 
work longer hours. Other evidence of a 
similar type suggests that the best and 
most productive teachers are not invari- 
ably the highest paid. 

Still a third group of economists asserts 
that there exists a wage fund distinct from 
capital and raw materials, which is 
destined for wages. Part of this so-called 
social surplus is therefore available to pay 
the salaries of teachers. This theory pre- 
sumes production and distribution to 
cover the needs of all workers, free from 
demands for dole and relief. While the 
truth of the theory is in grave doubt, 


2H. L. Moore, Law of Wages, pp. 25-35. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.) 

*John Davidson, The Bargain Theory of Wages, p 82 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

‘7. W. Graves, “Distribution of the Time of High 
School Teachers in California,” American ScHoot Boarp 
Journat, p. 49. (November, 1923.) 
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the wage-fund notion does carry a prin- 
ciple which teachers and school admin- 
istrators should understand; namely, that 
only two means exist for raising salaries 
of school employees: (1) by increasing 
the salary fund, and/or (2) by decreas- 
ing the number of school employees. Is 
either method feasible? 


The Bargain Theory 


Before discussing this question, consider 
a fourth economic theory of wages. This 
is the bargain theory. Its advocates try 
to fit all the other ideas into one workable 
principle. They declare that the price of 
labor is determined somewhere between 
two estimates placed upon it: the esti- 
mates of the employer and the estimates 
of the employed. These are the minimum 
and the maximum respectively. A rise in 
the employer’s estimate will ordinarily 
result from increased efficiency on the part 
of the worker or from increased capital 
(wage fund). Between these two estimates, 
the value of the employed is determined to 
no small degree by the comparative 
strength of the bargainers. If the employee 
is weak, the wages will be near the lower 
limit; if the employee is strong, near the 
maximum limit. 

Faith in the bargaining theory is gen- 
erally at the bottom of the demand of 
teachers to aid in making a salary 
schedule. Most active in its support are 
those who believe in the older methods of 
labor unions, and those who wish to gain 
the public eye by “demonstrating” before 
school boards and by using “pressure”’ 
methods. It has no validity of its own; 
since it rests upon the theories previously 
described. It is unique only in method. 
As to its reliance upon “estimates” of 
worth by the employees, data indicate 
wide variability in the capacity of teachers 
to propose a true salary basis in terms of 
the cost of subsistence and productivity. 
The latter is particularly unreliable; the 
cost of subsistence can be accurately 
calculated. 

This leads directly to the question: 
“What is an acceptable basis for determin- 
ing the share of each worker in the total 
salary fund?” Certainly no plan so impor- 
tant to teachers should be based upon 
mere opinion, current practice, favoritism, 
nor by that compromise known as 
“bargaining,” if by bargaining one means 
a situation in which the school board pays 
as little as it can and the workers get as 
much as they can. In fact, if a just basis 
can be discovered, it makes no difference 
whether the salary schedule is prepared 
by the business manager, the superin- 
tendent, a committee of teachers, or by 
the school board. The value of “bargain- 
ing” in the traditional sense is im- 
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TABLE I. The Application of Scientific 
Principles to Estimating Salaries and Wages 


1. The subsistence principle. Cost of 
board and room for twelve months 
for one person at $60 per month, 
times two for other necessities. The 
So cccnaneeaneenee 

2. The training or investment principle. 
For two years’ time (for elementary 
teachers, four years for high-school 
teachers) at the price of common 
labor is $1440; tuition and supplies 
for same period equals $240; sub- 
sistence is estimated at $2160, gives 
a total investment of $3840. Interest 
per year on $3840 at 4 per cent is 

3. The experience principle. This 
amount may be fixed by agreement, 
or estimated at cost of replacement 
by years of service. Thus assuming 
cost of replacing a teacher at $25 
and five years of service, we have .. 

4. The improvement principle. This is 
calculated at thecost of transporta- 
tion to an institution of learning 
and return, plus tuition and sup- 
plies; and is based on a requirement 
of attendance once every three years 
EN ccc vcuseeaserede 

5. The teaching-load principle. Assumes 
a standard load for most, but to il- 
lustrate, consider a teacher whose 
load is 1% the normal load. Since 
the allowance is to be based on pro- 
fessional salary alone, we have the 
sums of (2) and (3) which gives 
0 errr 

6. The merit principle. To illustrate, 
assume a level of efficiency 20 per 
cent above the norm. This requires 
the addition of 20 per cent of the 
professional salary which gives 

7. The risk principle. This amount 
equals the cost of transfer to a new 
position over the rate of turnover. 
It means that schools with insecure 
tenure should pay more salary. Not 
calculated here. 

8. The support-of-dependents principle 
Sets aside enough for subsistence of 
a limited number of dependents. 
Should be provided for on a level of 
comfort and decency. Not calculated 
here. 

Total salary calculated 


$1440.00 


143.60 


sf 
w 
~I 
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$1879.47 


mediately done away with. In initiating 
the new policy it is best to arrive at it 
openly and by joint action of teachers 
and administrators, using the best facts 
and principles that can be found. 


Evenden’s Basic Study 


A common rule is to follow practice in 
other schools. Thus school A adopts the 
schedule in effect in school B; while school 
C accepts as just and valid the median 
practice for the state or the nation. 
Further, school D may raise its level to 
the upper quartile on the scale of practice. 
The schools at the top of the scale are 
assumed to have high salaries, which may 
not be true in fact, but only relatively 
true; that is, in comparison with the 
salaries in other districts. Practice alone 
cannot furnish a sound basis for salaries. 

A comprehensive study of salary prac- 
tice was made by Evenden in 1919 (re- 
vised in 1923). The main facts of this 
study have been kept up to date in 
Research Bulletins of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Evenden also prepared 
a “platform” of ten planks for grading 
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salaries.° This “platform” endorses the 
single-salary schedule, approves six to ten 
annual increments approximating 10 per 
cent of the salary, and advises the rec- 
ognition of three basic factors: subsistence, 
training, and merit. 

In 1923, another “platform” of major 
principles was published by the National 
Education Association. It endorsed the 
single-salary schedule, and proposed five 
factors for recognition: subsistence by 
“adjustment to the cost of living and 
local living conditions,’ training, merit, 
load or “extra pay for extra work,” and 
improvement “in training and _ prepa- 
ration.” 

Not even these reasonable principles 
have been put into effect. In the period 
1919-1923, the cost of room and board 
for one person for a year was estimated 
at $500. By a rough approximation, twice 
the cost of food and shelter is required for 
bare subsistence. Hence, from two thirds 
to three fourths of teachers were under- 
paid on the basis of subsistence alone. 
Moreover, there is slight relationship be- 
tween what a school district is able to do 
and what it does. A school system which 
stands relatively low in resources may be 
ably financed and managed and pay its 
teachers well. Another district with great 
wealth may overwork and underpay its 
teachers because it is badly managed. A 
5E. S. Evenden, ‘‘Fundamental Principles of Grading 


Teachers’ Salaries,’’ in Proceedings National Education 
Association, 1921, p. 818 
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district in which wages are high might 
reasonably be expected to pay high teach- 
ing salaries. This is not the case. 

Reason as one may, the truth is we are 
still short in formulating and practicing 
scientific principles for grading salaries 
and wages. Two problems exist: (1) what 
factors should be used, and (2) what 
weight should be given to each. The 
accompanying table attempts an answer to 
these questions; their justification will 
be considered later. Included herewith are 
the factors already approved by author- 
ities: subsistence, experience, and merit; 
and in addition, a few others derived from 
various sources.® 

This is a single-salary schedule. It does 
not discriminate because of sex or type of 
position. It does give credit for training 
and for efficiency. It fixes no maximum 
because none is required, nor is there any 
reference to the supermaximum, a device 
developed of late years which allows the 
continuance of the old political principle 
of favoritism. It may provide a higher 
salary for administrators, since (1) their 
risks are doubtless greater, (2) they have 
dependents, and (3) they may be expected 
(though not of necessity) to maintain a 
higher standard of living, or more ac- 
curately, they may be expected to spend 
more in entertaining. 

(To be concluded in May) 
®See John C. Almack and A. R. Lang, Problems of the 


Teaching Profession. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.) 


An Activity Class in Action 





First-grade pupils, Miami, Florida, engaged in a class study of the Eskimos.— McKinney Photo. 
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The Power to Create and Alter School Districts in the United States—III 


Delegation of Power by the 
Legislature and Its Exercise by the Agent 


The legislature of any state, in the exer- 
cise of its sovereign functions, may, with- 
out impairing those functions and in its 
legislative discretion, delegate to its agents 
the power to create and alter school dis- 
tricts without danger of such action being 
ruled invalid as a delegation of legislative 
power. It may not, however, delegate the 
exercise of its discretion as to what the law 
shall be, but may confer discretion in the 
administration of the law.' The theory of 
constitutional government in our country 
separates the three departments, executive, 
legislative, and judicial. 

It is a maxim of constitutional law that no 
one of the three great departments of government 
shall intrude upon any one of the others, and all 
attempts to do so are void.’ 

It is, therefore, held as a general rule 
that the legislature may not delegate to the 
court the power to create and alter school 
districts. “The power given to the court to 
lay out school districts is an improper dele- 
gation of the legislative function.’”’ While 
the power to create and alter which has 
been delegated to its agents by the legisla- 
ture may be enlarged, diminished, or with- 
drawn according to the legislative will,° 
the proper exercise by the subordinate 
agency of the power when conferred, is the 
same in effect as if the power were exer- 
cised directly by the legislature.* 

Statutes granting power to state agents 
to create and alter school districts are 
always liberally construed to effect the 
legislative intention.® “In such a case all 
reasonable intendments should be indulged 
in order to effectuate the intent manifest in 
the acts.’”® 

While this is true, statutes granting this 
power are not self-executing’ unless made 
mandatory, and only those powers are 
granted which the statute specifically or by 
necessary implication specifies.’ Since the 
courts are governed in their interpretation 
of the law by the language of the act it- 
self, no general principle could be laid 
down unless the wording of the statutes 
was the same. A few examples serve to 
clarify this point and give further emphasis 
to the fact that each interpretation is con- 
sidered in its specific relation to the words 
and meaning of the statute it interprets. 
_A general grant of power by the statute 


‘In re Chapman 106 U. S. 661, 17 S. Ct. 677, 41 L 
ed. 1154 (Aff. 5 App., D. C., 122). 

Ex p. Rice, 72 Tex. Cr. 587, 162 S. W. 891, 900. 

Peo v. Cooley, 75 Misc. 188, 132 N. Y. S. 625. 

‘State v. Morwood (Tex. Civ. A.), $7 S. W. 875. 

‘Tombstone County School Bd. v. Wilson (Tex. Civ. 
A), 15 S. W. (2d) 144 

“State v. Watson (Tenn. Ch. A.), 39 S. W. S. 36, $38. 

Sioux City Bridge Co. v. Miller, 12 F. (2d.) 41 (Cer- 
uorari den. 273 U. S. 723 Mem., 47 S. ct. 112 Mem., 7! 
L. ed. 859 Mem.). 
“J nes v. Robeson County Bd. of Education, 187 N. C. 
57, 122 S. E. 290 
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to its agents delegating only power to 
create does not include power to alter or 
annex unless it is the intention of the legis- 
lature to permit alteration or annexation. 


It does not necessarily follow that a grant of 
power to create a district carries with it the 
power to withdraw territory from a district 
already in existence in order to create a new 
district.’ 


A statute granting the power to alter 
school districts does not in general mean 
that the agency upon which the power is 
delegated, may create new districts unless 
such is the intent of the statute. For ex- 
ample, in the interpretation of a statute 
providing for changing the boundary lines 
of two or more districts, the court held as 
follows: 


It, we think, becomes at once apparent that the 
provision for changing the boundary lines of two 
or more districts could not, by any process of 
construction, be held to provide a way for divid- 
ing one district into two new districts.” 


The courts are divided upon the general 
principle that a grant of the power to alter 
school districts, authorizes also the power 
to consolidate. While it has been held that 
giving the power to alter the boundaries of 
school districts authorizes the uniting of 
two districts into one;** it has also been 
held that the agent of the state, the county 
superintendent, has no power to alter dis- 
tricts by consolidation.” 

Does the power to alter authorize the 
annexation of territory? The courts have 
held that such a delegation of power con- 
fers the right to annex unorganized terri- 
tory’* or parts of districts already existing, 
but does not allow the annexation of all 
the territory of a district.’* 

The power of an agent to create and 
alter usually implies power to abolish in 
order to create a new district or add the 
territory involved to another district,’® but 
power merely to change boundaries does 
not authorize abolition.’® 

It has been held that a grant of specific 
power by the legislature to alter and con- 
solidate districts does not restrict the exer- 
cisé by designated agencies of such power 
given in general terms.*’ On the other hand, 
the opposite point of view has been held 
that a delegation of power to a specific 
agent does prevent the exercise of the gen- 
eral power by another agent.’* 


*Carrollton v. North Carrollton, 109 Miss. 344, 68 S$ 
483, 485, 486, 109 Miss. 494, 69 S. 179. 

State v. Sweaney, 270 Mo. 685, 195 S. W. 714, 716. 

MConverse v. Porter, 45 N. H. 385. 

YW oolsey v. Nelson, 43 Okl. 97, 141 P. 436, 438. 

S-oville vy. Matoon, 55 Conn. 144, 10 A. $11, 513 

“State v. Ingram (Mo. A.), 2 S. W. (2d) 113, 115 

Sylvestre v. St. Landry Parish School Bd., 164 La. 
204, 113 S. 818, 820 

“Woolsey v. Nelson, 43 Okl. 97, 141 P. 436, 438 

17 Bull v. Woonsocket School Committee, 11 R. I. 244. 

Pond Creck Bd. of Education v. Boyer, § Oki. 225, 
47 P. 1090, 1093. 
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These examples serve to show that the 
powers of a subordinate agent or agency 
respecting school-district creation or altera- 
tion depend upon the specific provision of 
the statute, for the agent has such power 
and only such power as is conferred or 
necessarily implied by statute.’® 

It is well settled that executive boards, such as 
state boards of education, must find warrant in 
the statutes for the exercise of any power which 
they assume or must derive such power from nec- 
essary implication from some power expressly 
conferred.” 

This fact gives rise to several implica- 
tions. For example, the agent or agency in 
the exercise of the power must follow the 
method or methods prescribed or act in 
the mode and manner the statute directs” 
and must use the power to accomplish the 
purposes specified in the act. For example, 
the action of a board in redistricting for 
school purposes, although it legally had 
such power, was invalidated by the court 
when it was done to evade a law requiring 
petition to and order from the county su- 
perintendent in order to move a school site. 


If it should appear, however, that the re- 
districting for school purposes or the abolishment 
of a school district was for the purpose of evad- 
ing the provision of the act in regard to changing 
sites of schoolhouses, the same would be invalid 
and of no effect.” 


Furthermore, the agent or agency in the 
exercise of the power delegated to it must 
be governed by all the conditions and re- 
strictions”® of the statute delegating the 
power. These conditions and restrictions, 
however, as well as any rights or powers 
granted in the act, may be enlarged, dim- 
inished, or withdrawn altogether by the 
legislature in the exercise of its plenary 
power.”* 

No other agent or agency than the one 
to which the power to create and alter has 
been granted can perform that function*® 
and any attempt by an _ unauthorized 
person or agency so to act is void and of 
no effect. 


It is plain to us that the order of the commis- 
sioners, insofar as it relates to District No. 28, 
is a nullity. They did not possess authority to 
make any order with respect to the territory of 
the district.” 


The attempts of agents or agencies to 
create and alter without proper statutory 
authority may arise under several condi- 
tions and have given rise to much confusion 


Peo. v. Stewart, 281 Ill. 365, 118 N. E. S55. 

Peo. v. Van Horn, 20 Colo. A. 215, 77 P. 978, 984. 

"Swain v. Rogers, 178 lowa 830, 160 N. W. 231. 

State v. Wilson, 149 Ind. 253, 48 N. E. 1030, 1031. 

fee v. Bassett, 153 Miss. 854, 121 S. 842. 

™School Dist. No. IV v. Henderson, 146 Ack. 338, 226 
S. W. 517. 

Christensen v. Emmet County, 201 Iowa 794, 208, N. 
W. 291. 

*State v. Urton, 76 Mont. 458, 248 P. 369, 371. 
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between districts which operate “with want 
of statutory authority” and de facto” 
school districts. Those operating with want 
of statutory authority may exist under any 
of the following conditions and in each 
case are invalid (1) where the attempt to 
create or alter is in violation of a law now 
in effect ;?* (2) where the attempt is made 
under a law which is unconstitutional; ** 
(3) where the action is taken under a law 
which has been repealed;*’ (4) under a 
law which has not yet gone into effect.*’ 
Nor will the district be validated because 
of the fact that school officials have recog- 
nized it and acted upon the assumption 
that its creation or alteration was valid.** 

To have a de facto existence, however, a 
district must fulfill the following condi- 
tions: 

A corporation de facto exists when there is 

1. A charter or statute under which a corpora- 
tion with the powers assumed might have been 
organized. 

2. A bona fide attempt to organize a corpora- 
tion under such a charter or statute 

3. An actual user of the corporate powers or 
some of them, which might have rightfully been 
used by such an organization.” 


Actual use of the corporate power in good 
faith for an appreciable length of time”* is 
essential to existence de facto and a dis- 
trict may exist de facto even under a law 
which is unconstitutional,*® but unless 
there is a law and an attempt to organize 
under the law, no corporation de facto 
exists.*° 

The main distinction between the two 
types of districts may, then, be summed up 
as follows: Districts existing with want of 
statutory authority may be declared in- 
valid, but if there is no statutory authority 
there can be no de facto district. Even 
under an unconstitutional law, if a district 
fulfills the conditions necessary to existence 
de facto, it so exists until declared invalid. 
In other words, want of statutory author- 
ity may be a sufficient reason for declaring 
a district void, but if it has had a de facto 
existence up to the time of its invalidation, 
its acts during that time are not voided. 

So in the instant case, the corporation was not 
finally adjudicated to have been illegally organ- 
ized until the determination of that question in 
this court. It was a de facto corporation during 
all of said time.” 

Any district existing with want of statu- 
tory authority may be validated by the act 
of an agency rightfully possessing the 
power to create and alter if it is done ac- 
cording to the provisions of the statute*® 


"De facto means “actually; in fact; indeed. A term 
used to denote a thing actually done.’’ Bouvier’s Law 
Dictionary, Baldwin's Edition, p. 268 

Hinton v. Winn Parish School, 155 La. 666, 99 § 
523, 528 

*Peo. v. Wiley, 289 Ill., 173, 124 N. E. 385. 

Palmer v. Elizaville Graded Common School Dist., 
235 Ky. 75, 29 S. W. (2d.), 648, 649 

“Boesch v. Byrom, 37 Tex. Civ. A. 35, 83 S. W. 18 
19 

Davis v. Parks (Tex. Civ. A.), 157 S. W. 449 

8Pickett v. Fremont County, 24 Ida. 200, 133 P. 112, 
114 

HEvens \ 
41. 

% Rockwell Blaney, 9 Okl., N. P. N. S. 495. 

*Peo. v. N. Y. Central R. Co., 283 Ill. 334, 119 N 
E. 299 

%Coon v. Clarke County Dist. Ct., 195 lowa 51, 190 
N. W. 12, 14. 

*State v. Watson (Tenn. Ch. A.), 39 S. W. 536, 538. 


4nderson, 132 Minn. 59, 155 N. W. 1040, 
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and the proper exercise of the power to 
create and alter by the legally delegated 
agent is the same as if the legislature itself 
had acted.*® The exercise of the power by 
the agent, unless the specific language of 
the statute prohibits, is not exhausted by 
exercise,*® but if restrictions are placed by 
the statute for a specified period after 
creation or previous alteration, the power 
of the agent expires and revives only at the 
expiration of the period.*t No subordinate 
agent or agency may by contract preclude 
themselves or their successors from exercis- 
ing the powers conferred upon them*? but 
if the statute provides that the districts 
continue to exist as they are created until 
changed by like proceedings to those which 
created them, they cannot be changed 
except by the statutory mode.** 

The fact that an officer of a board is an 
interested party by reason of the fact that 
he is a resident or taxpayer of the district 
involved does not invalidate the action of 
a board in creation or alteration proceed- 
ings.** Any subordinate agency may not 
redelegate the power conferred upon it to 
create and alter school districts*® but it 
may make its action contingent upon the 
consent of the district or districts affected.*® 

As the legislature in the exercise of its 
power to create and alter is governed only 
by the constitution, so the agent is gov- 
erned only by the statute, and unless spe- 
cified in the statute, the consent, applica- 
tion, desire, or even opposition of voters 
and residents need not be considered by 
the agent in the exercise of the delegated 
power. 

In the organization of school districts — the 
jurisdiction of the county superintendent does not 
depend on any petition or notice, or any assent 
or dissent, expressed or unexpressed, of the legal 
voters, residents of the quarter to be affected. 
Exclusive original jurisdiction of the subject 
matter has by law been committed to the super- 
intendent.“ 

To summarize: I. Functions made legis- 
lative by the constitution must remain in 
the legislature and cannot be delegated, 
though administrative duties not legislative 
in character, such as the creation or altera- 
tion of school districts, may be delegated. 

II. It is a general rule that power to 
create and alter, being an administrative 
function of the legislature, cannot be dele- 
gated to the court because the theory of 
our Government is that the three depart- 
ments should be kept separate. 

III. The power so delegated may be 
withdrawn at the will of the legislature, 
but the act of creation and alteration by 
the agent with power so to act is the same 
as if the legislature acted. 

IV. While statutes delegating power are 
liberally construed to effect a manifest 
legislative intention, it must be remem- 
bered that the exercise of delegated power 


%Jrons v. Independent School Dist. No. 2, 119 Minn. 
119, 137, N. W. 303 

“Clay v. Madison County, 30 Ida. 794, 168, P. 667. 

“State v. Goul, 97 Okl. St. 259, 119 N. E. 824. 

“Conley v. West Deer T. P. School, 32 Pa. 194, 198, 

*@Gaulden vy. Bellotte, 79 Fla. 104, 83, S. 866, 867. 

“Clement v. Everest, 29 Mich. 19, 21 

“Alton School Dist. No. 2 v. Gilman, 3 N. H. 168. 

“Smyth v. Titcomb, 31 Me. 272, 282 

“Bay State Live Stock Co. v. Bing, 51 Nebr. 570, 71 
N. W. 311 
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is governed strictly by the statute, or nec- 
essarily implied therefrom, and therefore 
the court in interpreting statutes for school- 
district creation and alteration is always 
governed by the words of the statutes, 
Thus the power to create does not confer 
the right to alter or annex or consolidate or 
abolish unless the statute says so, or unless 
such was the intent of the legislature. 

V. The power of school-district creation 
or alteration which has been delegated by 
the state to its agent must be exercised 
according to statute, by the method pre- 
scribed, to accomplish the statutory pur- 
poses, subject to all the statutory condi- 
tions and restrictions, and only by the 
agent authorized. 

VI. School districts existing with want 
of statutory authority under any of the 
following conditions may be declared il- 
legal: (1) in violation of a law now in 
effect; (2) under unconstitutional law: 
(3) under a law which has been repealed; 
(4) under a law not yet in effect. De facto 
districts are those which exist under the 
color of law, where there has been a bona 
fide attempt to organize the district under 
the law and where there has been actual 
user of the corporate franchise. 

The essential difference between the two 
types is as follows: 

1. De facto districts may be declared valid, 
while those with want or statutory authority 
may be declared invalid. 

2. The former exist only when there is statu- 
tory authority, the latter exist without it. 

3. De facto districts may be validated by the 
court but an illegal district may be validated 
only by the act of rightful agency exercising the 
power in the statutory mode. 

4. A district created under an unconstitutional 
law may be declared illegal but it may have a 
de facto existence up to the time of its invalida- 
tion. 


ASK SCHOOL HOME RULE IN 
NEW YORK 

The special committee of the New York Board 
of Regents, appointed two years ago to conduct 
an inquiry into the character and cost of public 
education in New York State has recently 
labeled the state school system as antiquated 
and inefficient. 

The first section of the report, made public 
by the chairman, Mr. Owen D. Young, and 
written by Dr. Halsey Gulick deals entirely 
with the administration of the district organ- 
ization. It cites the fact that 6,000 one-room, 
one-teacher schools still exist in the state. Of 
this number, 400 schools have less than four 
pupils each, while 1,700 have between five and 
nine pupils. 

Foremost among the recommendations made in 
the report is that a “modern” system of school 
districts be substituted for the “outmoded” 
system now in effect. The report advocates that 
the central rural-school system be extended to 
the entire state, and that the expensive one-room 
schools be eliminated. 

Because of the overlapping and hit-and-miss 
method of school districting, Dr. Gulick 
contends, “New York State is losing the high 
place it has held among the states in her school 
program.” He adds that equal educational 
opportunities cannot be provided through the 
mechanism of the little one-room school. 

The report proposes that there be created by 
law, a temporary state commission of five to 
work with the aid of an expert staff. This com- 
mission would be empowered to appoint e‘ght 
regional school district committees, one in each 
of the non-city judicial districts of the state, 
with representatives in each county. 
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How the Social-Studies Workroom Works 


J. W. Baldwin, University Supervisor’ 


In the August number of the JouURNAL* 
there was presented a brief description of 
the social-studies laboratory in the junior 
high school on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

We present here a description of a few 
typical projects which during the past year 
have been carried out in this workroom. 
Although none of these activities have been 
staged for the purpose of such description, 
they indicate to some extent the part which 
equipment and proper space provisions 
play in vitalizing the activities of social- 
studies groups and in furnishing a lifelike 
atmosphere in which to stimulate and guide 
the development of attitudes and habits. 

Only a few contributions of the labora- 
tory to the effectiveness of teaching in this 
area can be shown in connection with these 
selected activities. A fuller description of 
the work for a whole year would reveal in- 
numerable instances when the laboratory 
sets the stage and provides the opportuni- 
ties for practicing the virtues that consti- 
tute good citizenship. 

Here pupils are constantly finding an- 
swers to their pressing questions as they 
examine many kinds of maps. books, 
magazines, charts, pictures, models, posters, 
exhibits, relics, and so on. They acquire 
skill in collecting and utilizing such infor- 
mation in expressional activities through 
oral and written reports, debates, drama- 
tization, socialized discussions; making 
maps, charts, cartoons, scrapbooks; col- 
lecting illustrative material, constructing 
models and reproductions, and engaging 
in numerous other activities under teacher 
guidance. 

In the social-studies department of Uni- 
versity High School we do not deem it in- 

‘In preparing this paper the author was assisted by 
teachers in the University Junior High School, Austin 

Texas, especially Mrs. Aloise Hardy (chairman), Miss 
Helen Bentley, Miss Gladys Matthews, Miss Pauline 
Goldmann, Miss Dorothy Watts, Mr. Carl Fehr, and Miss 


Billie Bob White 
*“A Social-Studies Laboratory Built to Order,’ pp 


A class inspecting the Colonial projects. 





A group working on the preliminaries of an activity project. 


consistent to hold to subject-matter units 
and yet stress the importance of “child 
experience.”’ 

Teachers of the various social subjects 
discuss and decide on the minimum con- 
tent, projects, and activities which should 
be included in each unit; the group chair- 
man puts these suggestions into final form; 
and the mimeographed sheets are distrib- 
uted to teachers of that particular grade. 
These subject-matter units form the com- 
mon basis of work. No teacher is expected 
to follow these suggestions slavishly but 
rather to consider them a point from which 
a class may “start off.’”’ The work of each 
class, even though it is cut from a common 
pattern, may become a finished product 
different from all others. 


Model of the “Mount Vernon of Texas” as made by the class. 
A committee visited Sam Houston's home to gather data. 


An effort is made to select only those 
basic facts which can be understood by the 
adolescent mind and those which present 
an interesting challenge to explore and to 
become acquainted with his environment, 
and which lead him to tie up the past with 
present-day problems. Naturally, each 
teacher’s objectives and sense of adventure, 
as well as her concept of the term activity 
will determine just what part her pupils 
will be given in choice and presentation of 
the material. Fortunate is that child whose 
teacher constantly remembers that while 
she is teaching subject matter she has the 
more important task of guiding a develop- 
ing individual who tomorrow will be re- 
sponsible for his own happiness and the 
better social, political, and economic ad- 
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A miniature pioneer settlement developed by the class as a result of a study of 
Colonial history in Texas. 


justment of many persons near him. If he 
is to participate actively tomorrow, then 
he must be given training in participating 
today. There are certain traits desirable 
for group living in any time and place, and 
these common traits are after all the 
foundations of the individual’s ability to 
live contentedly and happily in any situa- 
tion. He must be obedient to authority, 
dependable when responsibility is accepted, 
willing to think and take the lead when 
occasion demands it, able to conduct him- 
self so that others may co-operate with 
him, and above all, willing to serve by 
fitting into his particular place and work- 
ing for the welfare of the group. 

Believing that subject matter is impor- 
tant and that it has its legitimate place 
but that the child’s needs are paramount, 
we attempt to vary our work and have as 
much directed activity as possible during a 
semester. We do not claim to have an ac- 
tivity program but we do claim to use the 
principle of activity. We agree with a com- 
ment made by Frank N. Freeman: 

Self-activity or wholehearted participation by 
the child in learning is a necessary condition of 
effective learning. But no magic formula for 
securing this desirable condition exists. Certainly 
an “activity program” does not provide it 
Appropriate activities may be used as a means 
of stimulating learning, but they are not the 
only, and probably not the most effective, 
means. ... The business of the teacher is to 
use all these resources and to deal with in- 
dividual children with such skill and tact as to 
secure their greatest possible willing co-oper- 
ation in their own education. This desirable 
result is to be secured partly by a well-planned 


curriculum, partly by good method, and partly 
by skillful teaching and management.’ 


Some of the activities though appro- 
priate to stimulate learning are listed, not 
with any claim to originality, but as evi- 
dence that they appeal to pupils and are a 
means of developing correct habits of 
thinking, consideration for rights of others, 
and a special pleasure in recognizing by ex- 
perience that individual efforts are neces- 
sary in group enterprises. 

Our Social-Siudies Laboratory, a room 
41 by 21 ft., is equipped with 6 tables to 


‘Freeman, Frank N., The Activity Movement, p. 93. 


accommodate groups of 6 students each; a 
long table 9 by 3 ft. and 8 in., for exhibits 
and displays; a cabinet where incomplete 
work may be left; a screen for showing 
slides; special series of drawers for storing 
slides; convenient lavatory for washing 
tools as well as hands; necessary maps, 
globes, bulletin-board space and large 
storage closet for preserving models, 
posters, and general equipment, soft ceiling 
lights, electric fans, and a view overlooking 
a beautiful court make this a delightful 
place to spend an hour. Our new students 
(6A) always consider it a special privilege 
to be allowed to go from their classroom 
to the laboratory where they are given a 
reasonable degree of freedom to carry out 
any activity which is holding their atten- 
tion at the time. 

One such activity in the 6A grade in- 
volved making a miniature pioneer settle- 
ment. This came as a result of interesting 
reading and discussion concerning life dur- 
ing the colonial period of Texas history. A 
chairman was chosen, committees were ap- 
pointed, definite plans were made, and each 
child volunteered for or was assigned to 
some definite task. The group determined 
later how well each person had done his 
part, and praise or frank criticism was 
meted out. It was the teacher’s duty to see 
that none suffered nor lacked encourage- 
ment because of group opinion. After ten 
days of committee meetings before school 
hours and thirty minutes of one class 
period spent in the laboratory, a settlement 
consisting of four cabins, a general store, 
and a schoolhouse sprang up on the banks 
of the Brazos River (blue cellophane) 
where three tiny flatboats loaded with 
cotton were shown making their way to the 
port of Velasco on the Gulf of Mexico. A 
clerk (doll dressed as a man) had charge 
of the general store; horses were tied to 
the hitching rack in front where tiny 
chickens pecked at scattered grain; while 
across the way a typical schoolma’am 
reached for her bundle of switches, and 
pupils (doll) sat on backless benches 
watching an unfortunate member who wore 
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the dunce cap and sat in a corner. By lift- 
ing the roof. off a cabin, one saw all the 
furnishings, and dolls showed the dress of 
that period. For the culminating activity, 
other 6A pupils were invited to see the ex- 
hibit and the host class explained by clever 
talks their efforts to depict life of that 
period. The local paper carried a picture 
of representatives of the class at work and 
this recognition lent encouragement and an 
incentive to take up a more ambitious 
project — the setting up of Sam Houston’s 
home as restored by the state. 

This project was called ‘“‘The Mt. Vernon 
of Texas” and when completed fulfilled the 
students’ expectations. The teacher and a 
student went to visit this home (a dis- 
tance of 165 miles) and brought back pic- 
tures, sketches, and a list of furnishings so 
that the small reproduction might be as 
true to the original as possible. 

The value of the work was revealed in 
the eagerness of pupils to gather and check 
facts for accuracy, to use initiative in de- 
vising schemes to give authentic atmos- 
phere and to gain an appreciation of 
changes in our way of living during the 
past century. 

Our school is fortunate in having a 
public-address system which made it pos- 
sible to take advantage of the “School of 
the Air.’ One of our 6B classes listened to 
a program on Albania and decided that 
their next unit—a study of Russia — 
could be made into an interesting broad- 
cast. The class made a general study of 
Russia as a whole, locating bodies of water, 
rivers, cities, and mountains by means of 
a map. Next they were divided into seven 
groups, and each worked up a topic which 
required several days of study and prepara- 
tion. The librarian selected a dozen books 
for the class. When each pupil’s report was 
finished, he was given a tryout to see how 
well his voice carried over the radio. Seven 
pupils were chosen, also an announcer to 
introduce the speakers and subjects, and 
keeping everything running smoothly. 
Since the whole class had a part in work- 
ing out the program, another section of 
this grade was invited to tune in on the 
broadcast. The first group had participated 
and had enjoyed competing with each 
other for the honor of representing various 
subgroups — and in turn the chosen rep- 
resentatives had the new experience of 
talking through a microphone. 

Teachers of 7A Social Studies were not 
pleased with the response which they were 
getting in a study of the Revolutionary 
Period in American History. A suggestion 
was made that instead of giving a teacher- 
planned unit the pupils be allowed to plan 
and present the material they would be 
able to find on the subject of colonial 
government during the Revolution. The 
suggestion was accepted; the teacher care- 
fully planned her approach to the units, 
and the result was a ready acceptance of 
the challenge. Plans were laid, a chairman 
was selected, the teacher was asked to act 
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The Organization and 
Functions of City School Research Bureaus 


The movement to establish separately 
organized divisions of the school system 
to conduct educational research began 
with the creation of the Child-Study 
Department, in Rochester, N. Y., in 1912, 
and the Efficiency Bureau in 1913. At 
almost the same time the Bureau of Ref- 
erence, Research and Statistics, in New 
York City, and the Bureau of Educational 
Research, in Baltimore, were established. 
The rapid increase in the number of 
bureaus which followed, indicated that the 
field of education was in need of such 
agencies of organized research. Although 
no bureau had existed before 1912, and 
only three had been established in 1913, 
there were 10 by the end of 1914; the 
number grew to 23, in 1917; to 53, in 
1922; to 119, in 1930; and 260 bureaus 
indicated in the Educational Directory for 
1937. Such rapid numerical growth 
brought with it differences in aims and 
scopes of work. At times a bureau would 
be created primarily to investigate a 
pressing local problem and sometimes to 
take over the new testing or measurement 
activities which did not fit into the duties 
of the regularly established departments. 
Whatever their primary purposes, the 
bureaus expanded rapidly in both range 
and importance of activities. This was 
especially true during the twenties when 
the “scientific method” was making such 
broad strides in education, and satis- 
factory economic conditions permitted of 
organizational expansion. In the period 
since 1930, a general retrenchment in 
school expenditures has resulted in the 
curtailment or elimination of many activ- 
ities previously considered essential. The 
bureau .of research has also been affected, 
probably because of its relative recency 
and because its functions are not so 
readily recognized by the public and 
boards of education as essential to class- 
room instruction. The present investiga- 
tion was undertaken, therefore, to deter- 
mine the present status in organization 
and functions of the bureaus of research, 
and at the same time, to discover the 
trends which the bureaus have followed 
during their quarter century of existence. 

The bureaus included in the investiga- 
tion are those in cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over. It was felt that to this 
group one could look for furthest devel- 
opment in the techniques of organized re- 
search. Their greater size and financial 
support, and the consequent division of 
labor and specialization have undoubtedly 
resulted in a greater development of 
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organizational relationship and _ research 
activities than is generally true in smaller 
cities. 

The last federal census (1930) lists 93 
cities in the 100,000 population group. 
Correspondence with each of these cities 
revealed that bureaus of research were 
functioning in only 52 cities. To obtain 
the necessary information questionnaires 
were sent to the directors of each of these 
bureaus, and from the replies and sub- 
sequent correspondence data were obtained 
concerning 51 bureaus. That the question- 
naires were answered so completely and 
unreservedly, including the more or less 
personal questions concerning salaries, 
experience, academic training etc., attests 
to the impersonal, research attitude of the 
directors. The method of investigation by 
questionnaire, despite its limitations, was 
the only feasible plan. Its limitations have 
been overcome to a great extent by the 
very nature of the respondents and 
their familiarity with the questionnaire 
technique. 

The distinguishing features of research 
bureaus are: (1) their separate organ- 
ization, (2) research as their primary 
function, and (3) their common aim of 
improvement of instructional or admin- 
istrative procedures. Based on_ these 
factors, the bureau of research may be 
defined as a separately organized division 
of the school system, whose primary 
function is to make investigations and 
to assemble and interpret data, and whose 
purpose is the improvement of school 
procedures. 


Present Status 

During the school year 1936-37, 
bureaus of research were functioning in 
the school systems of 52 cities of 100,- 
000 population and over. Most of these 
bureaus had been established between 
1921 and 1929. Their official titles, which 
are of significance in that they reflect 
the purposes of the bureaus, cover a wide 
range of terms which deal, in addition to 
“research,” with testing, curriculum, 
statistics, child study, and guidance. 
Thirty of the bureaus are known officially 
as Departments; 12, as Bureaus; and 6, 
as Divisions. 

The service and assistance offered by 
these bureaus reach practically every 
department and officer of the school 
system. Although requests are received 
most frequently from the superintendent, 
they come also from assistant superin- 
tendents, principals, and in more than 
50 per cent of the bureaus, directly from 
teachers. Boards of education do not 
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usually go directly to the bureaus with 
their research problems but make their 
requests through the superintendents. Of 
special significance is the fact that in 90 
per cent of the cities problems for research 
originate within the bureaus. This is not 
necessarily in violation of the bureau’s 
purpose as a service agency. It is, rather, 
a result of the bureau’s detailed participa- 
tion in the work of other departments and 
its almost inevitable recognition of new 
problems in those fields. 





TABLE I. Sources of Requests for Research 
Service and Assistance 


Number of 
Source Bureaus 
| er reer ere Tree 47 
ee: OE. TID on vos vetsecceen ce 41 
Assistant superintendents ............ 36 
SE. NS: sad dak badd sadkenkks eee 33 
SOD aisvdianessacvcsseneaneenn 30 
Directors of other bureaus ........... 27 
pA rn ER ene rer 25 
Serer ee 18 
BORSE OF CGMCRRION occ cccccccccceces 15 
Other school systems and organizations 6 


(Sources of requests reported , by 
48 cities.) 


The findings of the bureau and its 
recommendations are generally offered 
directly to the source of the request, 
although the nature of the problem or 
the rank of the person making the request 
sometimes necessitate routing the recom- 
mendations through a superior line officer. 

The director of research in most cities 
has no administrative duties other than 
those associated with the research service. 
In some cities, his duties include admin- 
istrative activities such as school attend- 
ance, extension education, curriculum con- 
struction, psychological clinics, etc. In 
12 per cent of the cases the officers in 
charge of research are assistant superin- 
tendents for whom research is only one 
of several administrative functions. 

The academic training of the directors 
is indicated by the fact that 22 hold 
doctorates; 23, master’s degrees; 5, bac- 
calaureate degrees; and many have 
scholastic credit beyond their degrees. In 
addition, almost every director has had 
teaching experience. Nine of every ten 
have had experience in educational admin- 
istration and the vast majority have had 
at least 5 years of experience in educa- 
tional research. The salaries of the direc- 
tors range from $2,000 to $10,000 per 
year, with a median salary of $4,250. 

The position of the director of research 
in the plan of organization of the school 
system has not become standardized. 


Twelve per cent of the directors have the 
actual rank of assistant superintendent; 
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26 per cent, a rank equivalent to assistant 
superintendent; 24 per cent, lower than 
assistant superintendent; and 38 per cent 
report their positions as independent or 
advisory. It is interesting to note that the 
majority of directors, in selecting the rank 
they considered most desirable, were 
divided in their choices between the 
assistant superintendency and an_ in- 
dependent or advisory position. 

In all but four cases, the immediate 
administrative superior to the director of 
research is the superintendent of schools. 
Of the exceptions, three directors are 
responsible to assistant superintendents 
and one, to a board of superintendents. 

The composite data bear out the volun- 
tary statements of many directors that 
their bureaus are understaffed. In almost 
half the bureaus there is no professional 
assistant to the director. The rest have 
one, two, or three assistants each, with 
more than three in only ‘the largest cities. 
Only rarely is the professional assistant 
employed on a part-time basis. 

The numbers of clerical assistants vary 
widely among the bureaus and even within 
individual bureaus at various times. The 
largest number is that of the Los Angeles 
bureau which has 21 clerical assistanis. 
The majority of bureaus, however, report 
only one or two full-time clerical assistants 
and paft-time clerks at frequent intervals 
as needed. In two cities school clerks and 
teachers are occasionally drafted for work 
on Saturdays; in others, numbers of WPA 
workers are temporarily employed. 

The salaries of first assistants range 
from $1,093 to $7,000 per year with a 
median salary of $3,000. The salaries of 
all assistants lie within the same range 
but the median salary is $2,848. Every 
one of the assistants has had experience 
in teaching and in educational research 
but only ten have had experience in edu- 
cational administration. Their academic 
training is indicated by the fact that 14 
assistants hold doctorates; 23, masters 
degrees; 12 baccalaureates; and 2, normal- 
school certificates. 

The special duties assigned to profes- 
sional assistants include practically all the 
activities of the bureaus. Primarily, the 
duties deal with testing, administrative 
types of research, and pupil adjustment. 

Only 4 of the 51 cities report the 
selection of professional assistants by 
competitive written examinations. These 
cities are Portland, Albany, Philadelphia, 
and New York, with more exacting re- 
quirements in the two larger cities. 

The titles of such bureaus as the Bureau 
of Research, Adult Education, and Eve- 
ning Schools, of San Francisco, and the 
Bureau of Curriculum, Research, and 
Guidance, of Fort Worth, among others, 
indicate that these bureaus have duties 
which in many school systems are per- 
formed by specially designated nonbureau 
personnel. The relation of these special 
school officers to the bureaus of research 
is shown in Table II. Guidance officers, 
attendance officers, the librarian of the 
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professional library, supervisors of special 
education, and the director of the junior 
employment service are generally neither 
part of the personnel of the bureau nor 
line subordinate of the director. The one 
exception is the psychologist who is part 
of the bureau’s staff in 30 per cent of the 
cases and in half as many others, is a line 
subordinate of the director. It is also note- 
worthy that in many of these large school 
systems one or more of the officers in- 
cluded in Table II do not exist at all. 


TABLE Il. Relation of Other Officers to 


the Bureau 


> 

> eo t 
= = 8 
SSO € 
$s § $ 6 

. Ss 8 
—~ 2. 
a ae = 
«es» - & 
i > - 
: 3s & S © 
Officers a& wv & 2 
Guidance officers .............. 2 6 23 16 
Attendance officers ............ .£ a2 
Professional librarian .......... 5 4 26 12 
I oe a 5 lcci sews 6o#+TfTES ® 
Supervisors of special education. 3 6 25 13 
Director of employment service. ; tm 2 


(“Other officers” reported by 47 
bureaus) 


The budget appropriations for the bu- 
reaus of research during the school year 
1935-36 were from $377 to $136.171. 
The annual per pupil cost of the research 
service, based on these budget appropria- 
tions and the average daily attendances, 
ranges from 2.5 cents to 49.8 cents. Both 
the budget appropriation, which in almost 
every case is substantially less than 1 per 
cent of the entire budget, and the annual 
per pupil cost of research, indicate that 
the maintenance of the present bureaus 
of research represents a very small part 
of the general cost of education. 

A study of a service agency such as the 
bureau of research could hardly be com- 
plete without an analysis of its functions. 
Despite the variation in the purposes for 
which the research bureaus were originally 
created and the wide range of their activ- 
ities, their present functions are generally 
comparable. The functions lend themselves 
to grouping as those concerned with: (1) 
the testing activity; (2) quasi-administra- 
tive types of research resulting from the 
testing activity; (3) purely administrative 
types of research; and (4) administrative 
functions, which are only remotely related 
to the primary purposes of research bu- 
reaus, such as the supervision of extension 
education, substitute teaching, etc. 

From the fact that each of the 20 
specific functions listed in the question- 
naire were reported by 20 to 87 per cent 
of all the responding bureaus it is con- 
cluded that the activities of the bureaus 
are highly diversified. Fourteen of these 
functions are common to at least a 
majority of the responding bureaus. These 
functions are, in their order of frequency 
of mention, preparation of reports, achieve- 
ment testing, guiding research studies, 
mental testing, classification of pupils, 
test construction, devising records and 
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report forms, surveys of the school system 
or individual departments, educational 
guidance, training teachers and others for 
testing, finance and _ budget _ studies, 
publicity, curriculum revision or construc- 
tion, and building surveys. The entire list 
of functions including those reported by 
less than a majority of the bureaus are 
listed in Table III. 

A further analysis, based on the time 
which the bureau devotes to each function, 
reveals that the testing program is the 
only activity which in a majority of cases 
requires more than 10 per cent of the 
bureau’s time. On the same basis, the 
preparation of reports requires from 5 to 
10 per cent of the time, and the remain- 
ing functions, each less than 5 per cent. 


TABLE Ill. Functions of City School 
Research Bureaus 
Frequency 
of Mention 


Per 
Rank Functions No. Cent 
1 Preparation of reports ......... 40 87 
2 Achievement testing ........... 38 83 
3 Guiding research studies ........ 35 76 
OD See WE. ic wikveees essex _ on 
4.5 Classification of pupils ........ 31 67 
GS FORE COUMIUIIIOM ccc cciscccces: 30 65 
6.5 Devising records and reportforms 30 65 
8 Surveys of the school system (or 


individual departments) ...... 29 63 
9 Educational guidance .......... 28 61 
10.5 Training others for testing ...... 26 57 
10.5 Finance and budget studies .... 26 57 
a. 9 a> errr rrr 25 55 
13. Curriculum revision or construc- 

Dn SGtsdsatetanncetindacede 24 53 
14. Building studies .............. 23 50 
15 Reference service .............. 21 46 
16 Attendance and census studies .. 19 41 
17.5 Special classes (organization, 

study, supervision, etc.) ...... 17 (37 
R75 TORROOR BOD 6c éccccscccres 17. (37 
19 Vocational guidance and employ- 

eda oc can bene ae 12 26 
20 Professional library service 9 20 
21 General administrative studies .. 6 13 
22 Personnel studies .............. s 4 
23 Problem children studies ...... 2 4 
24.5 Part-time and extension teaching 1 2 
24.5 Analyzing teachers’ credentials .. 1 2 


(Functions reported by 46 bureaus) 





The Typical Bureau 

The typical bureau is known as the 
Department of Research and was estab- 
lished in 1924. Its work originates in the 
requests for research service and assistance 
which come to the bureau from the super- 
intendent, assistant superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors, and in the prob- 
lems which are discovered by the bureau 
itself. Requests that come directly from 
teachers (rather than through their prin- 
cipals or supervisors) are just beginning 
to be accepted by the typical bureau. The 
recommendations in response to these re- 
quests are usually made directly to the 
source of the request except in those cases 
where the nature of the problem or its 
source require routing through a superior 
line officer. 

The head of the typical bureau bears 
the title of director; has a master’s degree 
(with added work toward the doctorate): 
and earns $4,250 per year. His experience 
includes 8.1 years of teaching, 9.9 years 
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in administration, and 9.5 years in edu- 
cational research. The director’s position 
in the plan of organization is that of a 
staff advisory officer immediately respon- 
sible to the superintendent and his admin- 
istrative rank is equivalent to or slightly 
lower than assistant superintendent. 

In addition to the director, the staff 
of the typical bureau includes a full-time 
professional assistant, two full-time clerical 
assistants, and extra clerical help as 
needed. The professional assistant was 
appointed to his position without a written 
examination; holds a master’s degree; 
and receives a salary of $2,848. His ex- 
perience includes 9 years of teaching and 
8.7 years of educational research but none 
in educational administration. He has 
special duties which deal with testing or 
administrative research, and is qualified 
for these duties by special experience 
previously obtained. 

In the typical bureau, if the professional 
assistant is not a psychologist, there is a 
psychologist in another department at the 
service of the bureau. Other than the 
psychologist, however, no special school 
officer is either part of the personnel of 
the bureau or a line subordinate of the 
director. 

The budget of the typical bureau for 
the school year 1935-36 was $11,990 or 
.22 of 1 per cent of the budget for the 
entire school system. Distributing the 
research budget over the average daily 
attendance, the annual per-pupil cost of 
the research service in the typical city 
was 20.8 cents. 

The typical bureau performs fourteen 
functions of which achievement testing is 
the only one which requires more than 
10 per cent of the bureau’s time. The 
preparation of reports requires from 5 to 
10 per cent, and ranks second in order 
of time importance. The remaining func- 
tions, each of which requires less than 5 
per cent of the time, are those of ranks 
4.5 to 14 inclusive, as presented in 
Table IIT. 


Research in School Systems 
Without Bureaus 

Correspondence with the superintend- 
ents of each of the 41 school systems 
which have no research bureaus, brought 
replies that ranged from a statement that 
“. . . we are unable to carry on research” 
to detailed descriptions of research func- 
tions performed in the absence of organ- 
ized bureaus. 

It can safely be said that organized 
educational research is carried on in vary- 
ing degree in practically every large school 
system, although the methods and person- 
nel vary greatly. Often, the research work 
of the entire system is done through the 
office of the superintendent or is assigned 
by the superintendent to individual depart- 
ments. In some cases professional research 
workers are employed on a full-time or 
part-time basis. In other cities each depart- 
ment is responsible for the research nec- 
essary to the solution of its own problems. 
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The nearest approach to a_ separately 
organized bureau is found in those systems 
in which research is a secondary duty of 
a particular department or school officer. 

Only one reply stated that “. .. we 
have no bureau and want none.” The 
reasons offered for failure to establish 
bureaus (or to reopen those discontinued ) 
were usually based on financial circum- 
stances. 


Present Trends 


In addition to the analysis of the 
present situation, it would seem worth 
while now, a quarter of a century since 
the first research bureau was established, 
to analyze the trends in the organization 
and functions of the bureaus that may 
have occurred during that time. To ac- 
complish this analysis, previously pub- 
lished studies? and the present study were 
analyzed and comparable data traced 
through them. The results reveal that 
except for the retardation due to the 
recent financial depression, the activities 
of the bureaus have expanded ,continu- 
ously, and are increasingly regarded as 
essential to school administration. 

The tendency is distinctly marked for 
the bureaus to work more and more 
intimately with the personnel of the entire 
school system. Many bureaus are now 
accepting requests for research service and 
assistance not only from administrators 
but directly from teachers. In addition, 
a large number of bureaus report their 
recommendations directly to the source 
of the request. These facts give evidence 
that the bureaus of research are becoming 
less merely adjuncts of the  superin- 
tendent’s office and more genuinely 
service agencies for the entire school 
system. 

The rate of establishment of new 
bureaus in the large population group has 
begun to show a downward trend. This is 
necessarily true since bureaus are now in 
existence in the majority of cities and in 
recent years, even the establishment of 
new bureaus has been partly offset by the 
discontinuance of a number of existing 
bureaus. 

The present directors of research bring 
to their work richer backgrounds of ex- 
perience in teaching, administration, and 
educational research, and higher academic 
degrees than did their predecessors. The 
trend is well defined toward greater aca- 
demic training and professional experience. 

The salaries of research directors have 
remained practically unchanged through- 


2W. S. Deffenbaugh, “Research Bureaus in City School 
Systems,’’ U. S. Bureau of Education, City School Leaflet 
No. 5, January, 1923. Elsie H. Martens, “Organization 
of Research Bureaus in City School Systems.”’ U. S. 
Bureau of Education, City School Leaflet No. 14, Jan- 
uary, 1924. Harold B. Chapman, “Organized Research in 
Education,”” Ohio State University Press, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research Monographs, No. 7, 1927. Marion E. 
Townsend, “The Functions and Organization of Educa- 
tional Research Bureaus,”” AmericAN ScHoot Boarp 
JournaL, Vol. 75; pp. 37-40, 136-139; November, 1927. 
Edith A. Wright, “Organization and Functions of Re- 
search Bureaus in City School Systems,”’ U. S. Office of 
Education, Leaflet No. 2; February, 1931. Rene L. 
Herbst, “‘Bureaus of research in public school systems 
with reference to cities of 100,000 population or less,” 
Doctor’s thesis, 1930, Harvard University. 
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out the previous studies. The typical 
director in 1924 received approximately 
$4,000; and in 1927, approximately $4,- 
150. During the past seven or eight years, 
however, salaries underwent considerable 
reductions which have only recently begun 
to be restored. Dr. William G. Carr, 
director of the Research Division of the 
N.E.A., in discussing salaries of research 
directors during the depression, states that 
from 1931 to 1935 there was an average 
reduction of 22.1 per cent bringing the 
median salary in the larger cities group 
to a low of $3,090.* The present typical 
salary of $4,250, therefore, indicates that 
salaries generally have been restored to 
their predepression level. 

The administrative rank which is recom- 
mended for the director of research in 
most of the literature on the subject is 
that of assistant superintendent. The 
present data, however, do not show that 
to be the present situation. Nevertheless, 
the fact that one third of the responding 
directors indicated the assistant superin- 
tendency as the rank which they consider 
most desirable would indicate that such 
may be the future trend. The actual 
tendency now is toward a new rank 
primarily devoid of extra-bureau admin- 
istrative obligations, and loosely defined 
as an independent or advisory position. 

The administrative officer to whom the 
director is immediately responsible has 
always been the superintendent. The 
present data, therefore, bear out a state- 
ment of fact rather than substantiate 
a trend. 

In practically every bureau there had 
been considerable reduction in personnel 
during the depression but in the past few 
years restoration has been rapid and is 
now almost complete. It is noteworthy, 
however, that even before reduction, the 
typical bureau’s staff of a director, an 
assistant, and two clerks, was no larger 
than the typical staff in 1924 or 1927. 

It is difficult to determine trends in the 
training and experience of the professional 
assistants because of the absence of pre- 
vious comparable data. Nevertheless, the 
fact that current writers are recommend- 
ing greater qualifications in training and 
experience for the bureau directors may 
signify a trend which will also include 
assistants to the director. The beginnings 
of such a tendency are evidenced by the 
fact that four cities now require written 
examinations as a basis for appointment 
of professional assistants. In addition, the 
master’s degree which is held by most 
assistants indicates a comparatively high 
academic preparation, and the 9 years of 
teaching and 8.7 years in educational 
research, a valuable background of profes- 
sional experience. The typical salary of 
$2,848 is probably sufficiently large, at 
present, to continue to attract competent 
men and women from the teaching ranks. 

(Concluded on page 89) 


*William G. Carr, “Staffs and Salaries in City School 
Research Divisions,”’ Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. 29, pp. 369-371; January, 1936. 
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Physical Education 
Demands Planned Play Areas 
Thomas Lyon White’ 


During recent years, the program of 
physical education has been expanded 
until today the State of New York requires 
“180 minutes a week of supervised physi- 
cal-education activities’ in elementary 
schools. In the secondary schools “a 
minimum of five clock hours (300 min- 
utes) a week of directed physical-education 
activity shall be provided.” “Of the five 
clock hours in the secondary-school pro- 
gram, a minimum of 90 minutes must be 
devoted to purposeful class instruction in 
a variety of activities.’ Thus the 
remainder of the 300 minutes must be 
devoted to athletic games and sports and 
other physical- education activities. 


‘Architect and Planner of Recreational Areas, Geneseo, 
N. Y. 
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To successfully carry out this program, 
school officials will find it necessary to 
take stock of the present school play area 
with a view to replanning the facilities 
and in many cases the purchase of addi- 
tional property. Before this can be done, 
however, a definite physical-education pro- 
gram must be outlined in order to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution for this devel- 
opment. 

Under the New York State regulations, 
the physical-education program includes 
the following activities: mimetics, rhythms 
and dances, games, calisthenics, athletics, 
self-testing stunts, marching tactics, dual 
combat, gymnastics, swimming where 
facilities are available, and miscellaneous 
physical and recreational activities includ- 
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ing winter sports. It will be seen that such 
a comprehensive program can be met on 
the average play area only by careful 
study of the property and close attention 
to space allocations. 

The gymnasium, which in a sense is a 
substitute for the outdoor play field, has 
been intensively planned and developed. 
With a view to flexibility and a great 
variety of uses, this feature of most schools 
today meets the requirements placed upon 
it to a remarkable degree. One can see 
no reason why the outdoor area, if given 
the same attention as the gymnasium, 
should not be developed as efficiently. 
It is doubtful if the playground should 
receive the intensive concentration of 
activity found in the gymnasium, but 
nevertheless, by an application of plan- 
ning principles, the space could be made 
more versatile and flexible in use. 


Planned Play Areas 


In many school-building programs, the 
play area has borne the brunt of economy 
measures. Boards of education have either 
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Development for Naples, New York, illustrating a play area which will enable officials to carry out a complete physical education 
program. Provision is made for all age groups and under adequate supervision it would be possible for approximately one hundred 
pupils to use this area simultaneously. It will be noted that the running track has been eliminated. 
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neglected the play-area development or 
eliminated it when the building costs were 
exceeding budget estimates. As a result, 
due to the precarious status of the school 
play area, the professional planning of 
such properties for physical-education 
purposes has been permitted to languish. 

Where there has been no professional 
advice concerning their construction, play 
areas have frequently received only the 
preliminary steps necessary in the process 
of transforming vacant land into desirable 
outdoor play space. The first step, that of 
rough grading, though rendering it fairly 
level, leaves the surface unfit for active, 
intensive use. Unless the surface has been 
treated in the correct manner, sharp 
stones, rocks, and foreign objects find 
their way to the top, exacting a heavy 
toll in ruined clothing, not to mention 
cuts, bruises, and minor injuries. 

As a contrast to the picture of the 
inadequate playground is one which is 
planned with a view to economy of space 
and efficiency of layout. Provision is made 
for all age groups, thus serving definite 
social needs of the community. Games 
and sports with carry-over value are en- 
couraged and a versatile use of the land 
is developed. Areas may be used for a 
multiplicity of purposes and frequently 
are lighted for use during the evenings, 
thus extending their period of usefulness 
to residents in the vicinity of the school. 
In addition to this, the surfaces of all 
playing areas have been prepared to meet 
the need of active play. Top soil to a suffi- 
cient depth covers all spaces which receive 
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planting, and, thus assured of a good 
foundation, turf is relatively easy to 
produce and maintain. Simple landscape 
treatment makes the playground an asset 
to the neighborhood. Trees are used as an 
effective buffer for noise, and plantings 
are simple and of a type which does not 
depend upon extensive care for their 
effectiveness. The very important feature 
of circulation has been studied, and by 
this means the relation of one activity to 
another has been adjusted in order that 
existing streets and drives receive their 
proportionate use. By a study of circula- 
tion, we solve the problems concerned with 
getting from one place to another, and 
prevent a conflict of use as regards various 
physical-education activities. 

Some will say that this is all very well 
for those who can afford to spend the 
funds necessary to make such a play area 
possible. In their particular case, they can 
see no solution. However, an examination 
of the majority of well-planned physical- 
education areas will reveal that they are 
the result of continuing efforts over a 
number of years. From a well-conceived 
plan of physical activity, a program of 
step-by-step construction has been evolved. 
Each year, by setting aside a small fund 
in the school budget, some particular 
feature has been attained. The play areas 
we see today are the resulting combination 
of many small construction items. 


Long-Term Plan Valuable 


One important fact must be constantly 
kept in mind. Make a plan and stick 
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to it. To be constantly changing the plan 
after construction has started leads to 
only one result—a hodgepodge of ideas 
which shows only the confusion of those 
in charge of the development. If changes 
must be made due to construction diffi- 
culties or because of possible betterment 
of the entire design, they should be under- 
taken only by a person of training and 
experience. 

Again, with the development of the 
area comes the need for adequate main- 
tenance. A play area which is the result 
of the expenditure of time, money, and 
effort should be kept in good condition. 
Grass should be mowed; trees and shrubs 
trimmed; apparatus and equipment placed 
in good repair; and structures made clean 
and sanitary. Maintenance costs are com- 
paratively small and should be looked 
upon as a form of insurance against 
depreciation. Nothing is more detrimental 
to near-by property values than a “down- 
at-the-heel” playground. If successfully 
maintained in good condition, the play 
area will be a distinct reflection of civic 
pride. 

Through the construction of such 
properties, a civic consciousness may be 
developed and nurtured. Ask for the 
support of various local organizations in 
sponsoring phases of the work, and 
presently it will be found that passive 
interest will be turned into active interest. 
Thus one will see a gradual unfolding of 
an idea into a reality, the provision of 
modern facilities to meet modern needs. 


Protective Teacher Tenure 


Approximately 324,000 public-school 
teachers, or 38.3 per cent of the total 
in the United States, now enjoy protec- 
tive tenure or the right to qualify for it.? 
Legislation enacted in 1937 accounts for 
almost two fifths of this impressive total 
and easily represents the greatest advance 
the protective teacher tenure movement 
has ever made in a single calendar year.° 

This movement originated near the be- 
ginning of the present century and scored 
its first major gain with the passage of 
the New Jersey Teacher Tenure Law in 


‘Associate Professor of School Administration, University 
of Nebraska. 

*This figure includes the 261,000 teachers classified by 
the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion as being entitled to tenure protection after completing 
a probationary period (see “The Status of Teacher Tenure,” 
Mimeographed, Sept. 1937, p. 18) and also the ap- 
proximately 63,000 teachers of Pennsylvania who have 
tenure protection under a law which contains no proba- 
tionary requirement. 

For a summary of this legislation see ‘‘Teacher Tenure 
Legislation in 1937 to Date,” Committee on Tenure, 


National Education Association, October 1, 1937, pp. 
5-11 


Cecil Winfield Scott’ 


1909.4 From its origin through 1927, it 
brought about the enactment of protective 
teacher tenure statutes in twelve states 
and the District of Columbia. No exten- 
sion of legislation occurred during the next 
eight years and interest of educators in 
tenure protection seemed to reach a low 
point about the middle of this period. 
Recent years have witnessed a marked 
rebirth of interest, the revision or exten- 
sion of several old laws, and the enactment 
of new laws in five states. 

Of the seventeen existing state laws, 
four are state-wide in application and two 
others may be thus classified for all practi- 
cal purposes, ten are restricted in their 
application to certain districts, and one 
depends upon the action of local voters in 
school districts for its application. The 


‘Facts concerning the development and nature of pro- 
tective teacher tenure legislation may be found in Scott, 
Cecil Winfield, Indefinite Teacher Tenure, Bur. of Pub., 
T. C., Columbia University, 1934, pp. 9-49 and in “A 
Handbook on Teacher Tenure,’’ National Education Asso- 
ciation, Research Bulletin, Vol. 14, September, 1936, pp. 
169-82 


states which have laws are distributed 
throughout the nation, but a majority of 
them are concentrated in and near the 
North Atlantic area and in the Great 
Lakes region. 

State teachers’ associations deserve the 
lion’s share of credit for bringing about 
the enactment of existing laws.’ Among 
the national professional organizations 
that have promoted the idea of protective 
tenure, the most prominent are the 
National Education Association and the 
American Federation of Teachers. The 
former, being much older and having a 
much larger membership, has doubtless 
exerted a great deal more influence than 
the latter. Generally speaking, the public 
is apathetic toward protective teacher 
tenure. So far as the writer knows, only 
one nonprofessional organization, the 
American Federation of Labor, is on 
record as favoring it. 
~~ SFrom this point on, all unsupported conclusions and 


factual statements are based on Scott, Cecil Winfield, 
Op. cit. 
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Professional organizations have been 
interested mainly in providing job protec- 
tion for teachers, although they have 
professed as great or greater desire to 
safeguard the interests of the school and 
to improve education as a public service 
and teaching as a profession. These 
organizations have commonly held that 
teacher tenure protection would naturally 
be of general benefit to education. An 
evaluation of the major claims that have 
been made for protective tenure is essen- 
tial to a determination of whether or not 
the practice is worthy of the support of 
schoolworkers. 


Evaluation of Major Claims Made 
for Protective Tenure 

Principal claims that have been made 
for protective teacher tenure are these: 
(1) It provides for easy dismissal of in- 
competent, inefficient, or insubordinate 
teachers; (2) It protects teachers from 
political, social and other unprofessional 
attacks. and from anxiety regarding reten- 
tion; (3) It decreases turnover, or stabil- 
izes the profession; (4) It attracts able 
and competent people to teaching and 
encourages professional growth and activ- 
ities on the part of teachers. 

Claims that dismissal of protective 
tenure teachers for cause is easily ac- 
complished take the form of simple, 
declarative statements such as the follow- 
ing: “Through tenure the good teachers 
will be left undisturbed in their positions, 
while the weak and inefficient will be 
obliged to look elsewhere for positions.’ 

Results of the operation of existing 
protective tenure laws do not show the 
second predicted effect. These results seem 
to indicate that it is impossible to protect 
efficient teachers and to facilitate the dis- 
missal of inefficient teachers with the same 
law. Removal from office of undesirable 
teachers, protective tenure enthusiasts to 
the contrary notwithstanding, is ordinarily 
difficult under any protective tenure law 
and is regarded by many educators as the 
crux of the whole tenure problem. 

Holmstedt’s study of the operation of 
the New Jersey Teacher Tenure Law 
revealed, among other things, that dis- 
missal of unsatisfactory teachers is the 
greatest and most aggravating problem 
New Jersey officials have to face as a 
result of the law.’ He definitely held the 
statute at fault for making dismissal diffi- 
cult. An investigation made by the writer 
of the dismissal of teachers in Newark 
and Trenton, N. J., revealed that during 
the five-year period ending June, 1931, 
only one teacher had been dismissed, this 
removal having occurred in Newark. 

During the twelve-year period, 1920 
31, inclusive, only fourteen educational 
workers were dismissed in the city of 
Chicago. Nine of the employees dismissed 
“Teacher Tenure from the 
School Director’s Viewpo AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp 
Journat, Vol. 78, No. 5, p. 130, May, 1929. 

THolmstedt, Raleigh W., A ‘Study of the Effects of the 


Teacher Tenure Law in New /:: Sur. of Pub., T. C., 
Columbia University, pp. 100-0 19°? 


*Scattergood, Mrs. Joseph 
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had permanent status and the others were 
probationers. In 1927, Superintendent 
William McAndrew of Chicago, com- 
mented to his board of education on the 
dismissal of only four teachers in a given 
year as follows: “But it seems incredible 
that only three one-hundredths of one 
per cent out of 12,000 teachers, indicate 
the number whom the Board should 
separate from the service on the ground 
of inefficiency. The law evidently in- 
tended an early relief from _ unsatis- 
factory service.’”* 

The facts cited apply only to teachers 
who have gained permanent status under 
protective tenure laws. Probationary 
teachers, that is, teachers who are serv- 
ing trial periods, are frequently dropped 
at the close of school years. Large cities 
usually regard the probationary period 
either as a routine matter or a training 
period. Small communities seem to think 
of it as an opportunity of preventing 
teachers from gaining permanent rank. 
Both California and Indiana have experi- 
enced much opposition on the part of 
rural boards of education to protective 
tenure and, doubtless as a result of this, 
have revised their laws to exclude small 
school systems. There is much evidence 
that the probationary period as it is now 
administered rather frequently works 
hardships on teachers. 

The probationary angle of the question, 
although important, is not the main con- 
sideration here. The fact of paramount 
importance is that all permanent teachers 
serving under protective tenure laws 
enjoy a high degree of protection from 
dismissal. Unless the assumption is made 
that satisfactory professional competence 
is characteristic of all teachers, then it 
must be agreed that protection in office 
constitutes not only needed job security, 
but also a serious educational problem. 

A positive feature of this picture is that 
permanent teachers are, in the main, 
protected against unjust attacks whether 
political or personal and from anxiety 
over the safety of their positions. This 
means that teachers enjoying protection 


SBoard Proceedings, Chicago, IIl., 
1326-327 


March 23, 1927, pp. 


THE BOARD AND THE TEACHER 


A board of education is bound in the per- 
formance of its duties to see that the schools 
do not suffer through the appointment of in- 
ferior teachers. In the selection of teachers the 
welfare of the schools and the educational in- 
terests of the children are the only valid ob- 
jectives. Whether the teacher is of one or an- 
other political party or racial stock, whether 
she lives in the town or the state, whether she 
had dependents, whether her father is employed 
or on relief —these are not essentials. The 
one important question is whether she is the 
best teacher that can be secured for the chil- 
dren.— Ernest W. Butterfield, State 
missioner of Education, Connecticut. 


Com- 
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may, if they wish, devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to the practice of their 
profession. It means reasonable personal 
and academic freedom for teachers and 
also that teachers may work without fear 
for the promotion of the interests of the 
schools. 

Reduction in teacher turnover has long 
been a claim for protective teacher tenure, 
but proof that it actually produces this 
effect has thus far been lacking. Turnover 
is unquestionably a function not of in- 
security alone, but also of variations in 
positions, in salaries, in personal desires 
and the like. Over a long period of time 
one might expect protective teacher tenure 
to exert a stabilizing effect, yet it is 
questionable whether it will ever be 
possible to demonstrate the existence and 
extent of this effect. 

Although security of tenure should 
make the teaching profession more attrac- 
tive and should tend to make teaching 
more professional, demonstrable improve- 
ment in these respects cannot in any case 
be attributed solely to protective tenure. 
Since a number of factors operate here, 
just as they do in the case of teacher turn- 
over, it is doubtful that scientific research 
can ever determine what contribution, if 
any, protective tenure makes to the profes- 
sionalization of teachers. 

Since three of the- four major claims 
for protective tenure cannot be _ proved 
and since the one which is true definitely 
constitutes a serious problem, the question 
naturally arises: On what basis, if any, 
may professionally minded schoolworkers 
support protective tenure? An answer to 
this question cannot be obtained from 
results of studies of protective teacher 
tenure laws. For an adequate answer one 
must resort to a study of the teacher's 
need for job protection, to logic, and to 
philosophy. 


Valid Arguments for Protective 
Teacher Tenure 

Facts concerning the _ teachers’ in- 
security of office constitute the best evi- 
dence of her need for job protection. The 
practice of local autonomy in school con- 
trol and the existence of certain public 
attitudes which allow, if they do not 
openly support, objectionable personnel 
practices cause many teachers to work 
under a constant threat of dismissal. Un- 
fortunately there are no data which show 
the extent to which teachers serving on 
contract are subjected to political and un- 
professional attacks and are dismissed 
without cause. A usable estimate may be 
gained, however, from a report of the 
tenure committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association issued in September, 
1936, which states that during the preced- 
ing two years the committee had “received 
reports of the unwarranted and unjust 
discharge of thousands of competent and 
experienced teachers, principals, and 
superintendents.’ 


**4 Handbook on Teacher Tenure,”’ Op. cit., p. 168 
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The large number of teacher-oath laws 
in this country is another evidence of the 
teacher’s need for protection in office. In 
October, 1936, teachers in 21 states and 
the District of Columbia were required by 
statutes or state board regulations to take 


a pledge of loyalty or an oath of 
allegiance.*® Although oath laws may 


require nothing more than has always 
been expected of teachers as public serv- 
ants, they must nevertheless be regarded 
as evidence of a dangerous tendency to 
restrict the activities of teachers and to 
limit desirable freedom of teaching. 

Undesirable practices concerning the 
issuance and nature of teachers’ contracts 
lend further strength to the claim that 
teachers need protection in office. The 
tenure committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association has recently presented 
proof that a variety of such practices are 
existent.'' Wherever they operate they 
constitute a threat to the personal rights 
and reasonable interests of teachers. 

While it is true that teachers serving 
under protective teacher-tenure laws are 
not exempted from the requirements of 
oath laws and of contracts, unprofessional 
personnel practices hold less danger for 
such teachers than for those without legal 
tenure protection. They do have to sub- 
scribe to oaths and accept contracts just 
as do other teachers, but if their loyalty, 
efficiency, or conduct is questioned, 
charges must, as a rule, be brought and 
opportunity allowed for a hearing before 
dismissal occurs. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that teachers with permanent 
rank under protective tenure laws enjoy 
a protected and relatively safe status. 


Logic seems to support protective 
tenure as a means of improving the 
quality of teaching and of developing 


teaching as a profession. Psychology has 
proved that worry and fear are destructive 
of efficiency. No proof exists that anxiety 
of a teacher over her job makes her a less 
satisfactory teacher but this conclusion 
is reasonable. Similarly, it has thus far 
been impossible to prove that protective 
tenure does tend to professionalize teach- 
ing, yet it seems plausible to assume that, 
over a period of time, perhaps a quarter 
century, it should tend to do this. 

Protective tenure is only one of several 
practices and conditions which seem to be 
essential to the development of a teach- 
ing profession. High requirements for 
entrance, adequate salary guarantees, and 
retirement provisions are also requisite. 
Even though it is true that existence of 
these things may not produce a profession, 
it seems equally true that without them 
it is difficult, if not impossible to develop 
a profession. 

The first philosophical argument for 
protective teacher tenure is based on the 
nature of the relationship of teachers to 


** Teachers’ 
ation 


Oaths,’’ Research Division, National Edu- 


Association, October, 1936, p. 1. 


Teac hers’ Contracts: With Special Reference to Ad- 
¢ Conditions of Employment,”’ Committee on Tenure, 
National Education Association, 1936. 
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AN OFFICE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


No person can serve on a board of edu- 
cation without experiencing a profound feel- 
ing of responsibility in the job he has 
undertaken and realizing that upon him and 
his associates rests the obligation, which 
affects every single person in the city, of 
educating and training the youth of our city 
for useful and happy citizenship. — Chase M. 
Davies, retiring president of the Cincinnati 
board of education. 


the state. Protective tenure supporters 
have long held that teachers are in reality 
civil servants and as such are entitled to 
protection similar to that afforded rec- 
ognized members of the civil service. 
Classification of teachers as civil servants 
does not, however, constitute proof that 
they should enjoy protection in office. 
Protective tenure legislation is only an 
incomplete application of the civil-service 
principle since it neglects merit as the 
basis for service, the fundamental element 
of civil service, and since it stresses pro- 
tection more than civil service does. 
Furthermore, civil service is by no means 
completely established in the states of 
the union. 

Not classification of teachers as civil 
servants but rather the peculiarly impor- 
tant role which teachers play in the life 
of the state imposes an obligation upon 
the state to afford them job protection. 
Since teachers can contribute more to the 
preservation, perpetuity, and improvement 
of the state than any other group of gov- 
ernmental employees or private citizens, it 
seems they should be protected in their 
positions. 

The second philosophical argument for 
protective teacher tenure is based on that 
theory of social justice which holds that 
the individual should be safeguarded 
against unjust treatment from the power- 
ful forces of society over which he alone 
has but little or no control. Recent years 
have brought a pronounced increase in 
governmental activities and legislation 
designed to promote social security. The 
National Social Security Act and state 
statutes which provide for old-age assis- 
tance, retirement annuities, workmen's 
compensation, and unemployment insur- 
ance bear witness to the trend. Owing to 
the philosophy on which it is based, pro- 
tective teacher tenure naturally falls in 
the same category as these orthodox forms 
of social legislation, although strictly 
speaking it is not social legislation. 

So far as social security is concerned, 
teachers are as well situated as many other 
groups and doubtless are more fortunate 
than some. The social-justice argument 
for protective teacher tenure applies 
equally well to all other groups which 
render necessary and desirable services. 
From the standpoint of social justice 
protective teacher tenure legislation is 
defensible simply because it is an avail- 
able and usable means of applying a major 
social principle to a particular group. 
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Even though it must be supplemented by 
adequate salary and retirement guarantees 
before teachers realize a_ satisfactory 
measure of social security it is nonethe- 
less an effective protection against certain 
forces which continually tend to threaten 
the welfare of many teachers. 

On the basis of the arguments just pre- 
sented, schoolworkers may honestly and 
enthusiastically support protective tenure. 
Teachers do need job protection, logic 
does point to a better profession and 
better education as a partial result of 
protective tenure, the role of the teacher 
as a servant of the state imposes an obliga- 
tion upon the state to afford her job pro- 
tection, and, finally, the dictates of social 
justice hold that teachers, as well as all 
other necessary workers, should have 
assurance of work to do as long as they 
are competent. 

The principle of protective tenure seems 
to merit the support of all schoolworkers 
and all socially minded individuals. Next 
comes the important question: How 
should this principle be put into legal 
form and action? 


Recommendations for Protective 
Tenure and Related 
Legislation 
Any legal application of the principle of 
protective tenure should be so made that 
the interests of society will be as well 
protected as those of teachers. This means 
that related educational laws are just as 
important as the protective tenure statute 
itself. Without adequate laws covering the 
matters of units of administration, certifi- 
cation, salaries, and retirement it is im- 
possible for a protective tenure law to 
operate so as to protect adequately all 

interests concerned. 

Relatively large units of organization 
are necessary if best results are to be 
obtained from a protective tenure law. 
Where large units exist, there is more 
opportunity for proper assignment of 
teachers and for supervision of their 
work. Furthermore, the situation is more 
conducive to the effecting of meeded 
transfers and desired changes in organ- 
ization practices. Criteria for determining 
the size of unit in any state should be 
administrative efficiency and educational 
desirability. 

Stringent requirements for entrance 
upon teaching are essential if a protective 
tenure law is to operate so as to protect 
adequately the educational interests of 
society. It has already been demonstrated 
that protective tenure statutes generally 
afford a high degree of protection to all 
teachers who gain permanent status under 
them. Furthermore, it should be noted 
here that American teachers are on the 
whole poorly trained. If state-wide laws 
should be enacted in certain American 


states at the present time, a large number 
of teachers with little more than a high- 
school education and an overwhelmingly 
large number with no more than two years 
of college training would either be granted 
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or made eligible for permanent status. 
There are only a few states in the country 
that have sufficiently high certification 
standards to make safe and desirable state- 
wide practice of protective tenure. 

Minimum-salary laws or legal grad- 
uated salary schedules should accompany 
protective tenure statutes. This is nec- 
essary if security in office is to carry with 
it the measure of economic security that 
is implied. Without such protection 
teachers are helpless if local boards decide 
to reduce salaries drastically as an econ- 
omy measure or if they choose to use 
their salary-determining power as a 
means of evading a tenure statute, i.e., by 
marked and _ unjustified reduction of 
salaries to force resignations. 

Provisions for retirement of super- 
annuated teachers should parallel or 
precede protective tenure legislation. If 
there are no such provisions, teachers 
may suffer as a result of having either 
to continue teaching after their strength 
has failed or to retire without adequate 
economic security. On the other hand 
schools may suffer from retention in office 
of teachers who have, as a result of age, 
become inefficient and incompetent. 

The first requisite of a protective tenure 
law is that it be worded clearly, con- 
sistently, and intelligently. Since the 
technical part of legislation is so difficult 
and so filled with unfortunate possibilities, 
any group of schoolworkers who plan to 
introduce a bill in a state legislature 
should engage the services of a competent 
lawyer for framing the bill. Educators 
should determine the content of a law, 
but the instrument itself should be 
devised by an expert in the field. 

A law should apply only in districts 
sufficiently large to make possible efficient 
administration of personnel and progressive 
administration of all phases of school- 
work. This recommendation is supported 
by the fact that existing statutes apply- 
ing to small communities seem to operate 
least effectively in these communities. 

The protection of a tenure law should 
be available to all educational employees 
whose chief concern is classroom instruc- 
tion and perhaps also to those holding 
higher administrative positions. Inclusion 
of the superintendent of schools in the 
group to whom the law applies is reason- 
able since this officer occupies both a 
highly vulnerable and a most important 
position. Common practice and prevailing 
opinion among educators both support the 
granting of protection to all properly 
certificated teachers but this is perhaps 
too all-inclusive. If protection were made 
available to all educational employees, yet 
applicable only to those holding the higher 
grades of certificates, school interests 
would apparently be safeguarded more 
than if no distinction among certificates 
were made. 

It is questionable whether the require- 
ment of a probationary period should be 
included in a law. As has already been 
indicated, probationary periods frequently 
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work hardships on teachers. Where this is 
not the case boards commonly regard 
probation as a matter of routine. If a 
probationary provision is included in a 
law, it should specify a trial period of 
from two to five years in length. The most 
common length specified in existing laws 
is three years. High certification require- 
ments and careful selection of teachers are 
probably much more effective as safe- 
guards for the interests of the school than 
the requirement of a probationary period 
of service. 

A tenure law should protect educational 
employees in their positions during satis- 
factory service and good behavior, but it 
should definitely make continuance of 
protection dependent upon periodical 
proof of professional fitness. It should 
specify main causes for dismissal and 
should make dismissal possible only after 
charges have been preferred and oppor- 
tunity allowed for an open hearing at 
which both parties are privileged to have 
witnesses. Provision should be made for 
the taking of appeals from the decisions 
of local school authorities to higher educa- 
tional or legal authorities, perhaps to* both. 
Since educational questions are frequently 
involved in dismissal cases, it seems 
reasonable that all appeals from dismissal 
should first go to some central educational 
authority and that courts of law should 
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be the final appeal resort. 

Other matters that should be covered 
by a protective tenure law are transfers 
and resignations. If salaries are mentioned 
at all, the provision should merely limit 
reductions to those of a general character. 


Conclusion 


Since the protective teacher tenure is 
gaining ground, since the principle seems 
to be socially sound, and since there is 
a danger that application may overlook 
some of the interests of society, it is 
highly important that all teachers be 
intelligent about the practice. Schoolwork- 
ers have only one factual argument for 
support of protective tenure, namely, that 
it protects teachers from dismissal. They 
may honestly support it by pointing out 
the need of teachers for protection, by 
logically arguing that it should profes- 
sionalize teachers and improve teaching, 
and by  philosophizing that teachers 
deserve protection as unique servants of 
the state and as normal members of a 
society in which insecurity is altogether 
too prevalent. The principle of protective 
teacher tenure merits the support of all 
socially-minded individuals. Legislation 
to put it into effect, and related educa- 
tional legislation may be so drawn that 
the interests of both the teacher and 
society will be adequately safeguarded. 


The Continuing-Type 


Annual Report for the Small School 
Wallace A. Hilton’ 


The larger schools have an annual report; 
but what about the smaller schools? A few 
have this type report, but in most cases be- 
ginning superintendents usually at the head 
of these schools have not availed themselves 
of this valuable public and school-board rela- 
tions instrument. Partly due to imagined cost 
and to the superintendent’s lack of knowledge 
in compiling such a report, the small school 
has not had this annual publication as one of 
its assets; however, a progressive superintend- 
ent with a little initiative and extra work can, 
with a most inexpensive hectograph or mimeo- 
graph machine, publish an annual report which 
will give dividends far in excess of the time, 
labor, and cost involved. There are two gen- 
eral ways by which he may proceed: 

1. At the beginning of the school year the 
superintendent should decide upon the general 
outline of the annual report and then begin 
gathering information and data. He should ask 
his teachers for suggestions and help in for- 
mulating his plans. Near the close of the 
school term the material should be organized 
and published in hectograph or mimeograph 
form. It will add to the attractiveness of the 
book if it is well bound and the title is neatly 
printed on the cover. A local printer can do 
this at a reasonable cost. 

2. Another and probably a more desirable 
plan for the small school district is the con- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Statesbury, Mo 


tinuing-type of report in which the superin- 
tendent early in the school year and at in- 
tervals of about a month publishes a section 
of his report. This can then be presented to 
the school board at its regular meetings where 
the contents may be studied and discussed in 
detail. At the close of the year the sections 
may be bound as a book and presented as 
the superintendent’s annual report to the 
board and to key people in the town. During 
the school year these sections are best kept 
in loose-leaf notebooks. The books may be 
laid before the board members at the regular 
meetings and returned to the superintendent’s 
office in time for him to add new sections for 
the successive meeting. Some advantages of 
the continuing-type report are: 

a) The contents of the annual report are 
brought to the attention of the board and the 
public nearer the time when an event occurs. 
It is news, and not history as it would be if 
held until the end of the year. 

b) Publication by sections provides mate- 
rial for newspaper stories of the report nine 
times during the year instead of only once. 
Citizens are thus able to keep in closer touch 
with the work of the school. This not only 
makes for good school publicity but also for 
better public relations. 

c) The continuing type of annual report 
promotes a better relationship between the 
board of education and the superintendent of 

(Concluded on page 89) 
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General Exterior View, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey.— Behee & Krahmer, Architects, Newark, New Jersey. 


The Clifford J. Scott High School 


The Clifford J. Scott High School has 
been erected upon a favorably located site, 
containing approximately six acres. The 
limited size of the plot has made it nec- 
essary to utilize every foot of space in the 
most efficient manner so as to obtain as 
much play space as possible. 

The city of East Orange is essentially a 
residential community and the neighbor- 
hood which the Scott High School serves 
contains some very fine residences. It was 
consequently important that the new high- 
school building harmonize in character 
with the adjacent properties. A careful 
study of the educational requirements of 
the school, combined with an extensive 
study of the site, indicated that a conven- 
tional plan for the building would not pro- 
vide maximum utility for educational and 
community services. The architects, there- 
lore, discarded precedent and developed a 
plan which promised the greatest measure 
of utilization of site, approaches to the 
property, combined with economy of plan 
and convenience in the administration of 
the school. 

A careful study of the plan, which is in- 
tended to serve a well-arranged program 
Of junior-high-school instruction, — will 
reveal remarkable efficiency, flexibility, and 
adaptability primarily for instructional 
purposes, and secondarily for community 
activities. For the first time so far as the 


Charles E. Krahmer 


architects have been abie to determine, the 
three major units — auditorium, boys’ 
gymnasium, and girls’ gymnasium — have 
been placed and intercommunicated in 
such a way that each may be used inde- 
pendently, or in connection with each 
other, utilizing each unit to its full capac- 
ity. The auditorium is well lighted with 





natural light so that it can be used for 
mass assemblies and even for study-hall 
purposes. It is so separated from the gym- 
nasiums that no noise from the latter will 
penetrate the solid brick wall and the large, 
open court. The passages connecting the 
gymnasiums directly with the stage of the 
auditorium eliminate the customary cir- 


Basement Floor Plan, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey. 
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The domestic science laboratory in the Clifford J. Scott High School is arranged on the 
unit basis and is so planned that girls in groups of threes and fours may work in 
each unit. The room has a terrazzo floor, tile wainscoting, and plaster walls and ceiling. 


culating corridors, make the plan more A 
compact, and permit the saving of con- in 
siderable playground area. 


junior-high-school building, 
East Orange in 1929 has 
exact pupil capacity of the Scott 


erected 


High 


The main entrance to the Clifford J. Scott High School 
at East Orange, New dignified portico 
in gray Indiana limestone, 


Jersey, has a 


almost the 
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School and exactly the same number and 
size of special rooms, auditorium, and 
gymnasiums. Both buildings have a 
cubage of 1,600,000 cubic feet. The Scott 
High School, however, has rooms which 
are 2 feet longer and has 5,000 square 
feet of additional storage capacity. The 
new building has 1,295 cubic feet per 
pupil station, as against 1,495 cubic feet 
per pupil station in the older building. 

It will be noted that one wing of the 
building contains the major boys’ 
ities, and the other the major girls’ 
ities. The academic 
arranged along the main fronts of the 
building; the library and other areas 
which are used by all students are cen- 
trally located. Entrances and exits and 
service departments are all arranged so 
that the auditorium, either gymnasium, 
the administrative offices, and certain class 
and lecture rooms may be used by adults 
without opening the building as a whole. 
Heating and lighting arrangements and 
other services are such that each unit may 
be independently or simultaneously used. 
Sliding aluminum grilles in the first- and 
second-floor corridors are arranged so that 
the building may be divided into one, two, 
or three sections for simultaneous com- 
munity use. 

The type of the plan and the character 
of the neighborhood primarily dictated the 
style of architecture. In the design the 
architects were particularly concerned 
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The main entrance vestibule to the Clifford J. Scott High School, 
East Orange, New Jersey, has walls and floors finished in marble. 
The design harmonizes closely with the Georgian exterior. 
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The auditorium of the Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey, is conservatively designed to harmonize with the 
Colonial exterior of the building. An interesting feature is the lighting which is concealed in the ceiling. 


regarding the central motif of the building 
where the form of the building created 
an ideal setting. The rear of the build- 
ing, which faces the playground, was left 
severely plain, using for the effect a good 
quality of brick laid in interesting bond 
and excellent workmanship. The result has 
been most happy because the plan is 
simple and symmetrical, and the restraint 
in handling the details is perfect —a 
real solution to the problem. 

The main motif of the building suggests 
an Adam plan and for this reason the 
circular vestibule, the semicircular portico, 
and the radiating sidewalks were used. 
he latter are primarily practical as well 
as artistic. The Adam detail was con- 
sidered too delicate for the scale of the 
structure and for that reason the period 
details were set back chronologically in 
order to allow of heavier and more robust 
treatment. 

The structure has been soundly engi- 
neered in accordance with modern ideas, 
keeping an eye to the future. Indirect 
lighting has been installed in the shops, 
the library, the drafting rooms, the sewing 
room, and similar rooms. The customary 
lighting fixtures have been eliminated 
Irom the auditorium as these obstruct the 
view from the balcony. In place of light- 
ing fixtures, concealed panel lighting has 
been installed in the ceiling of the audi- 


torium, controlled from the motion-picture 
booth and the stage. Spotlights for stage 
sets can be installed at each of these 
outlets. 

The lighting of the main-entrance steps 
presented a problem, as it was realized 
the customary lighting standards, six in 


Ryer 






a semicircle, would create a fence effect. 
The problem was solved by the use of 
low, bronze standards about 1'% feet high, 
with heavy bronze louvers casting a beam 
of light upon the steps, similar in principle 
to the step lights in a theater balcony. The 
effect at night is very pleasing. 
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First Floor Plan, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey — 
Behee & Krahmer, Architects, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Second Floor Plan, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey. 
Behee & Krahmer, Architects, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Plot Plan, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy character- 
istic of the Scott High School is its superb 
physical condition. Unusual study and 
experience went into the selection of every 
material that was incorporated into the 
building. The contractors and subcon- 
tractors were as a class, the finest that 
could be assembled and, contrary to cus- 
tomary experiences, they seemed to realize 
that they were constructing an unusual 
building, and gave all that they could to 
make the building a success. 

The slogan, “spend to save,” could be 
applied accurately to this building. To 
this end, considerable quantities of lino- 
leum, terrazzo, glazed brick, marble, tile, 
hollow metal work, exterior aluminum 
doors and frames, bronze stair handrails 


were installed to cut down maintenance 
cost to the minimum. Acoustical treatment 
was extensively used in shops, library, 
auditorium, corridor, stair halls, locker 
rooms, cafeteria, kitchen, and gymnasium. 


Construction Details 

Exterior facing: Harvard handmade brick 
limestone trim 

Roof: Slate and slag 

Windows: Wood and steel 

Outside Doors: Oak, 1}-in. panel 

Corridors and stair treads: Blue stone 

Classroom and auditorium floors 
linoleum 

Gymnasium floor: Maple 

Toilet rooms: Tile floors 

Heating and ventilation 

Boilers: Steel, fire tube 

Ventilation: Unit syncretized; central fans in auditor 
ium and gymnasiums 

Temperature control: Pneumatic, dual level 


Alabama 


Long-leaf pine 


Two pipe vacuum steam 


Program clocks ind intercommunicating telephones 
Electric 
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Fire-alarm system: Electric 

Toilets: Syphon jet, seat action 
Urinals: Fixtures china, stall type 
Washbowls: Vitreous china 
Drinking fountains 
Blackboards: Slate 
Bulletin boards: Cork 
Lockers: Built-in, steel 


[wo-stream, automatic control 


YELLOW BLACKBOARDS 

Yellow blackboards made of glass, wall cloth, 
or faience has been found the best type of 
material and the best color for blackboard. A 
committee of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, London, England, has made a study 
of the problem and has conducted a series of 
experiments to test comparative aspects of read- 
ing from black and yellow boards 

As reported in School and College Manage- 
ment (London), the results of these tests show 
that children are able to read more rapidly from 
the yellow than the black boards. The average 
difference between the results was 15.4 per cent 
in favor of the yellow. Of the total of 419 
children tested, 64 per cent preferred the yellow 
board; in a group of 402 children, only 91 failed 
to copy more from the yellow board than 
from the black so that 77.4 per cent of the 
children copied more speedily from the yellow 
than from the black 

The only difficulty found to exist in the use 
of yellow boards arises from the erasure 
of the chalk. A. suitable dark blue chalk has 
been developed which can be removed with an 
ordinary eraser 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of February, in 11 states 
west of the Rockies, contracts were let for 22 
new school buildings, to a cost of $2,153,100 
Sixty-seven additional projects were started, at 
a cost of $6,598,500 

During the month of February, in 37 states 
east of the Rockies, Dodge reported contracts 
let for 320 new educational projects, involving 
3,175,000 square feet of construction, and ex- 
penditures of $20,044,000. Of these, 272 were 
school and college buildings, for which the con- 
tract cost will be $17,959,000 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of February, school bonds 
for permanent school construction were sold in 
the amount of $5,292,380. During the month the 
average interest rate on bonds was 3.05 per cent 
The largest sale was $706,000 in New York 

During the same time, funding and refunding 
bonds were sold to the extent of $1,014,500. The 
largest sale was $400,000 in Ohio 


A SCHOOL-BOARD PRESIDENT SPEAKS 

The high-school basketball team of Jefferson, 
Wis., lost all but two games this season. But 
Lynn H. Smith, president of the board of edu- 
cation, nevertheless tendered a dinner in their 
honor. Being called out of town on important 
business, he was unable to be present, but sent 
the following significant letter to the team 

“IT realize that to give a dinner to a losing 
team is unusual and possibly without precedent, 
but I wonder sometimes if it would not be more 
just to recognize those who honestly try and 
fail rather than award all the laurels to the 
victorious 

“Naturally everyone loves a winner but | 
feel that honest effort should not go unnoticed 
and unrewarded. While you have not won many 
games, you have given your best to uphold the 
honor of the school and I hope you haven't 
grumbled in doing it 

“There is always a sense of satisfaction im 
doing your best regardless of the ultimate 
results and it is my thought in giving you this 
little recognition to impress upon you that tt 
always pays to do your best 

“Next year you may be champions of the 
conference and then the whole city will pat 
you on the back. All that I care to know & 
that vou have sincerely endeavored to be 
champions and when you have done that, ™ 
my eyes you are champions.” 
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General Front View, Hanley Junior High School, University City, Missouri. —Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 





: New Hanley Junior High School, 
University City, Missouri 






; Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects and Engineers — Charles Banks, Superintendent of Schools 

ng 

he The School District of University City adaptation of Renaissance brickwork in-  dividuality, variation, and richness of 
is a high-class residential area, im-  dicates a reconciliation of the past with color, while still harmonizing with the 

§ mediately west and adjacent to the city the present, and gives to the design in- other buildings of the group. 

n, of St. Louis. It has a population of 

“ approximately 25,000 people, with a 

ri school population of approximately 4,650. 

nt lhe Hanley Junior High School erected 

nt on a site fourteen and one-half acres in 

‘ size, is situated west of the Senior High . 

' . School, at the intersection of Hanley “ma 

re Road and Balson Avenue. 

d The building has a frontage of 314 ft. 

e 11’ in. and a depth of 180 ft. 3 in. The 

main entrance is placed on the axis of & wl ow 

d Balson Avenue, facing the east 160 ft S 

y back from Hanley Road, with an orna- < 

~ mental approach. The junior athletic field a 


occupying the north end of the site, is 
provided with a quarter-mile track, a foot- 
e ball field, and baseball diamond. 


- Che interesting and unusual design of 

the building is due, in a large measure, 
e to the commanding site conditions. Its 
t architectural distinction is due to the 
; natural evolution of a varied and well- 
ordered educational plan. The subordina- 


Plan, Hanley Junior High School, University City, Missouri. 


tion of masses, broken outlines, and an Ground Floor 
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Junior High School looking toward the stage; 


(Top Right) auditorium of the Hanley 
» cases built into the walls. 


(Left) Plot Plan, University City School Center; 
laboratory has all cabinets and storage 


(Lower Right) the domestic science 
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Junior High School, University City, 
Ittner, Inc., Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 


First Floor Plan, Hanley 
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Detail of Front Central Entrance, Hanley Junior High School, University City, Missouri. Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The building contains the following 
educational units: Tota 
Pupils 
450 
Art nom 
t or 


4s 


In addition there are the necessary toilet 
rooms, teachers’ rooms, storerooms, and 
boiler plant. Pupils’ lockers are recessed 
In corridors. 

special features of the building are the 
auditorium on the first floor. It has a 
balcony and ample stage, with capacity 
lor 1,000 persons, and occupies the south 
side. The room is entered through a loggia 
convenient for the public, also from the 
school corridor. This room has a tile 
Wainscot, plaster walls and ceiling, with 
acoustical treatment of ceiling. Rooms for 
band and choral music are located The library is one of the most attractive rooms in the buildine. The ceiling is coved 
adjacent to the stage, and practice rooms and treated with sound-absorbing tiles. The lighting is indirect. The paneling, shelving, 
are placed on the third floor above. furniture, and the floor are finished in a rich brown. 
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The auditorium of the Hanley Junior High School, University City, Missouri, looking 

out from the stage. The room is simply but effectively treated in the modern style. In 

its plan and equipment an effort has been made to anticipate the community as well 
as the greatest variety of school uses. 
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School, University City, Missouri. — 


Wm. B. Ittner, Inc., Architects, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums are 
placed on the north side, with the gymna- 
sium locker and shower rooms, for both 
boys and girls, under the girls’ gymna- 
sium, and convenient to the athletic field. 

The administrative group is located 
adjoining the main entrance on the first 
floor. The library and study room, with 
stack room between, occupy the front on 
the second floor. The library is paneled 
in oak to a height of 7 ft. It is arranged 
with open shelving with capacity for 3,000 
volumes. Both of these rooms have 
acoustic-tile panels in the coved ceilings. 
The stack room has a capacity for 3,000 
volumes. The artificial lighting is of the 
semi-indirect type. 


The art corridor, with its top light, is 
an interesting feature. The homemaking 
and art departments and the science 
laboratories are each provided with suites 
of rooms with features peculiar to their 
needs. The cafeteria on the ground floor 
has a capacity for 350 pupils, with rooms 
for teachers and school activities adjoin- 
ing. The kitchen with its necessary store- 
rooms, opens on the inside court, giving a 
cross circulation of air. These rooms have 
linoleum floors and acoustical ceilings. 

The building is a fire-resistive structure, 
with concrete stairs and floors, and steel 
framing for trusses. The exterior walls are 
of brick, with cut-stone trim, and concrete 
foundations. 
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All classrooms, corridor walls, and ceil- 
ings are plastered, with hard wall plaster, 
Corridors and stairways have wainscot of 
gray vitrified brick. Gymnasiums, locker 
and shower rooms, have similar wainscots, 
with brick-finished walls above. Class- 
rooms and corridors have linoleum floors. 
Gymnasium floors are maple. The first- 
floor corridor and toilets are terrazzo. 

The equipment, both fixed and portable, 
is of types that have been tested in good 
modern school construction of _ latest 
design. The plumbing includes the most 
sanitary fixtures and roughing in. The 
heating system is a low-pressure steam 
type of radiation, with window ventilation, 
and mechanical exhaust ducts, except the 
auditorium, which has fan ventilation. 
The gymnasiums, cafeteria, shops, locker 
and shower rooms have unit heaters. 
Steam is supplied by two steel boilers, 
with automatic coal stokers, each capable 
of burning 1,059 pounds of coal per hour. 

The electric wiring is set in _ rigid 
conduit, and has been approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The public-address system provides a 
radio-receiving set which will receive two 
programs simultaneously. Rooms may be 
connected to receive radio programs, an- 
nouncements and phonograph reproduc- 
tions. The signals for class changes are 
also broadcast through the loudspeakers. 
A special feature is the ‘“talk-back’”’ sys- 
tem, allowing a teacher to converse with 
the principal’s office. The office may listen 
to recitations in any classroom. Micro- 
phone connections are provided on the 
stage of the auditorium for amplification. 

The building has a total cubical content 
of 1,705,300 and costs, complete with 
equipment, approximately $556,000. 

The building is part of a project consist- 
ing also of an auditorium and classroom 
addition to the senior high school and a 
south wing addition to the Jackson Park 
School, a grade school. 

The cost of the entire project, includ- 
ing equipment, was $982,000 and was 
financed partly by a grant of $428,107 
from the Public Works Administration. 
The balance of the funds was furnished 
by the school district through two bond 
issues. 

A project of this magnitude has been of 
considerable benefit to the community not 
only from the educational standpoint but 
from the industrial standpoint as_ well. 
Starting in January, 1936, it has provided 
employment for from 50 to 250 men each 
week for approximately 20 months. 

A total of 33 principal contractors and 
116 subcontractors were engaged in the 
construction of this project. These con- 
tractors paid out approximately $271,000 
in wages for a total of 265,000 man-hours 
of employment in various trades of skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled labor. Further 
benefits were derived from rental of trucks 
and construction equipment, labor in the 
many factories, mills, and quarries, 
which produced the materials used on the 
project. 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN 
SCHOOLROOM LIGHTING 


F. R. Noffsinger, Ph.D. 


A description by Willard! of the provi- 
sions for light in the early schoolhouses 
is illustrative of the general practice un- 
til as late as 1835, and in some sections of 
the country until much later. He said that 
“on at least one side the space between 
two logs would be left open to admit light; 
and this window would be closed by 
greased paper to exclude the rain and 
snow; or a plank or hewed ‘puncheon’ 
might be hung so as to act as a shutter. 
Sometimes a few panes of glass were set 
in the opening.” Sometimes leather flaps 
were used for shutters. A glass window was 
pointed to as a great rarity in a school- 
house in Edwards County, Illinois, in 1824, 
and to another in Bedford County, Penn- 
sylvania,? in 1829. In the latter building 
the glass window was located at the teach- 
er’s desk; “the other windows were paper, 
one foot wide and about ten feet long. 
The paper was greased with hog’s lard. 
Very often the mice would gnaw large 
holes in the window during the night.” 
When glass became more common 8 by 10 
in. panes replaced the oiled paper in the 
long window openings but there was no 
frame or sash.* 

In the cities and towns glass was used 
at a much earlier date. Mann, in his 1837 
Supplementary Report* observed that 
chance determined the amount of light 
and the location of windows in school- 
rooms. He set up the general principle that 


_ there should be sufficient light at all times 


and that window blinds and curtains should 
be provided so that sunlight would “not be 
allowed to shine directly upon the child’s 
head, book, or desk.’’ The lower part of 
the windows should be high enough that 
children could not see out to passers-by, a 
distance of 3% ft. from the floor being 
considered sufficient. 

The larger buildings usually had not 
over four rooms to each floor, and there- 
fore the light was admitted from two ad- 
joining sides. But in 1847 the Boston 
Primary School Committee on School- 
houses® recommended a rather revolu- 
tionary principle, that of having all the 
light enter the schoolroom from one side 
at the backs of the pupils “to prevent 
the detrimental effects of cross-lights, which 
are very injurious to the eyes of young 
children when in a forming state.” The In- 


‘Willard, Samuel, op. cit., pp. C-CII. 
; “State of Pennsylvania, Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the Commonwealth ef Pennsylvania 


in the Year Ending June 1, 1877, p. 49, Lane S. Hart, 
Harrisburg, 1878. 


*Ibid.. p. 463 

‘Mann Horace, “Supplementary Report on the Subject 
Of School-Houses,” Life and Works of Horace Mann 
(edited by Mrs. Mary Mann), Vol. 2, pp. 435, 471-3 
Lane and Shepard, Boston, 1891 

Barnard, Henry, op. cit., pp. 176-89 


graham School was one of three schools 
erected in Boston adhering to this principle. 
To all appearances this principle was dis- 
carded for a period of 20 years except 
in some rooms of large buildings where it 
was impossible to have light admitted from 
two adjoining sides. 

In the Indiana school report for 1852° 
the principles of Mann were restated. In 
addition it was stated that windows “should 
never be placed in front of the eyes of the 
pupil,” and that a “few large windows 
would diffuse a more agreeable light than 
small ones.” Leach in the Massachusetts 
school report for 1853* also complained 
that in many rural-school buildings there 
was a window place “to admit light di- 
rectly in the face of the pupils.” 

Barnard’s principles in 1854* called for 
“an arrangement of the windows, so as to 
secure one blank wall and at the same time, 
the cheerfulness and warmth of sunlight, 
at all times of the day, with arrangements 
to modify the same by blinds, shutters, or 
curtains.”’ Burrowes, in the following year,” 
objected to light entering either from the 
front or the rear of the pupils. 

The increase in size of school buildings 
introduced a conflict between the desire 
to secure light from two sides of the room 
and the massing of several rooms on each 
floor. The Western Female Public High 
School of Baltimore, Maryland, erected in 
1858,1° contained eight rooms on each 
floor with lighting from only one end of 
each. Stair towers occupied the corner 
rooms and four rooms were placed on either 
side of the main corridor. The Newbury 
School of Chicago, erected in 1859," had 
six rooms on each floor, but they were so 
arranged that each room received light 
from two sides, either the right and rear 
or the left and rear. 

Philbrick in 1861,'* in a group of plans 
for primary-school buildings, followed the 
practice of admitting the light from two 
sides of the room. In most of the rooms 
in these plans the light was admitted from 
two adjoining sides, the first occurrence of 
such a practice in buildings with only one 
room to a floor. Although he did not follow 
it in his model plans, Philbrick stated the 


*State of Indiana, ‘School Houses,’ First Annual Re 
port of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
State of Indiana to the General Assembly, p. 305. J. P 
Chapman, Indianapolis, 1852 

TBarnard, Henry, op. cit., p. 28 

S/bid., p. 47. 

*Burrowes, Thomas H., op. cit., pp. 178,179 

1%‘Plans and Description of the Western Female Public 
High School Building, Baltimore, Maryland,’’ Barnard’s 
Journal of Education, 5:199-200, June, 1858. 

“Plans of Newberry Public School-House, Chicago, 
Ill..””. Barnard’s Journal of Education, 6:515-18, June, 
1859 

12Philbrick, J. D., “Plans for Primary School Houses, 
Barnard’s Journal of Education, 10:740-7, June, 1861 
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following principle with regard to the ad- 
mission of light: “When practicable, the 
light should be admitted on the left side 
of pupils as they sit, in preference to the 
right side. If light can be admitted only 
on one side of the room, the pupils should 
be seated with their backs toward it.” 

The Thayer Street School of Providence, 
Rhode Island, erected in 1867,!% was the 
first building clearly designed for uni- 
lateral lighting since the erection of the 
Ingraham School of Boston, 20 years 
earlier. There were four square classrooms 
on each floor with a corridor running the 
length of the building through the center. 
The stairs and small recitation rooms oc- 
cupied the ends of the building. 

Chase in 1868'* was the first writer to 
recognize the value of the high light from 
windows for he said, “the light which is ad- 
mitted at the top of the window diffuses it- 
self more equally through the room, and 
falls on the book and the eye more ac- 
ceptably.” The bottom of the windows 
should not be nearer to the floor than four 
feet in order to prevent air from the open 
window from striking the heads of pupils 
and also in order to keep pupils from be- 
ing attracted by what occurs outside. 

A group of 17 model plans designed by 
Eveleth in 1870'° presented some interest- 
ing lighting arrangements. One design for 
a one-room building had unilateral light- 
ing with the windows placed at the backs 
of the pupils. All the designs had lighting 
either from opposite sides or from two or 
three adjoining sides. One design had large 
windows grouped, with narrow mullions, on 
each of three sides of the room. 

The Classical and English High School 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, erected in 
1871,)° while lighting as many rooms as 
possible from two adjoining sides, made 
use of the principle of arranging windows 
in groups of three instead of spacing them 
all along the walls. Rickoff, in speaking 
to the National Association in 1873,!7 pre- 
sented a model plan for a building hav- 
ing four rooms to a floor, in each of which 
light was admitted from the rear and left. 
However, Rickoff stated that the windows 
in the rear of the rooms could be dispensed 
with to save the eyes of the teacher. The 
Point Street School of Providence, Rhode 
Island, erected in 1873,'* adopted the uni- 
lateral-lighting principle throughout with 
the light being admitted from the left of 
the pupils. 

The influence of studies made by med- 
ical associations and boards of health on 
the effect of lighting on the eyes of school 


% ‘Plans of Thayer Street School House, Providence, 
R. I.,”’ Barnard’s Journal of Education, 22:412-—16, 1871. 

“Chase, C. Thurston, A Manual of School-Houses and 
Cottages for the People of the South, p. 20. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1868. 

“Eveleth, Samuel F., op. cit., 17 designs, 67 plates. 

16‘Worcester Classical and English High School,” 
Barnard’s Journal of Education, 23:65$7-62, 1872. 

*Rickoff, A. J., “School-House Plans,"” The Addresses 
and Journal of Proceedings of the N. E. A., pp. 244-8. 
N. C. Nason, Peoria, Ill., 1873. 

1**Point Street School House, Providence, R. I.,” New 
England Journal of Education, 2:281, December 18, 1875. 
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children began to be felt after about 1874. 
Lincoln in 1874,!* pointed to the defective 
lighting of schoolrooms as one of the causes 
of bad eyesight. The St. Louis school re- 
port for 1874,7° after quoting Lincoln and 
other authorities, stated that the proper 
schoolhouse should have windows on at 
least two sides of each room, the rear and 
the left sides. The windows, according to 
the report, “should commence about two 
feet from the floor and rise nearly to the 
ceiling.” 

In many of the model plans presented 
in the New Jersey school report for 1874?! 
and in several of the buildings erected 
during the period between 1870 and 1875, 
there was a distinct tendency toward plac- 
ing windows all along the left side of the 
room and adding one or two windows at 
the rear but as near the left corner as pos- 
sible. The New Jersey report was the first 
to specify windows with square heads to 
secure the greatest amount of light from 
the tops of windows. This report also made 
the first mention of blinds that rolled up 
and recommended the use of such blinds. 

The relation of the window area to the 
floor area of a schoolroom was first pre- 
sented as a basis for estimating the amount 
of light in a schoolroom in an article pub- 
lished in the National Journal of Education 
in 1877.** The ratio found in the building 
described was a window area equal to 10 
per cent of the floor area in the main 
classrooms. Kiddle and Schem in 1876” at- 
tempted a standard on a different basis. 
They stated that “a rough calculation, from 
researches made on the subject gives 200 
square inches of window glass as the proper 
number of each scholar.” 

The first statement of the relation of the 
width of the schoolroom to its proper light- 
ing was given by Lincoln in 1876.** “The 
distance of the furthest desks from the 
windows,” according to Lincoln, “should 
not much exceed one-and-a-half times the 
height of the room in order that light may 
penetrate thoroughly.” 

Although Eveleth in 1870 had presented 
a design in which the windows were 
grouped with narrow mullions, it was not 
until 1878 that the principle was stated 
and discussed. Johonnot®® advocated the 
plan “so as to afford opportunity for broad 
masses of light and a uniformity in all 


MLincoln, D. F., “A Report of School 
Journal of Social Science, 7:262, September, 1874 

~™City of St. Louis ‘School Hygiene,’’ Twentieth 
Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the St. Louis 
Public Schools for the Year Ending August 1, 1871, pp. 
107-16. Democrat Lithographing and Printing Co., St 
Louis, 1875. 

"State of New Jersey, Report of the State Board o} 
Education and the State Superintendent of Public In 
struction for the School Year Ending August 31, 1874, 
pp. 23-86. William S. Sharp, Trenton, 1874 

“English and Classical School, Providence, R. I 
National Journal of Education, 6:104, September 6, 1877 

*8Kiddle, Henry and Schem, Alexander J., The Cy-lopae 
dia of Education, p. 440. E. Steiger, New York, 1877 

“City of St. Louis, Twenty-Second Annual Report of 
the Board of Directors of the St. Louis Public S-hools 
for the Year Ending August 1, 1876, p. 65. Slawson, St 
Louis, 1877 

*Johonnot, James, Prin-iples and Practice of Teaching 
p. 196. D. Appleton and Co.. New York, 1898 
from 1878 edition by Sarah Evans Johonnot.) 
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parts of the room.” “Small windows, 
placed at regular intervals with consider- 
able space between,” Johonnot said, 
“cause alternate bands of light and shade 
which are distinctly visible, and a shift- 
ing condition of light painful to the eyes.” 

The committee on awards for the com- 
petition for plans of schoolhouses con- 
ducted in 1879 by the Sanitary Engineer-® 
required that the window space should not 
be less than one fourth of the floor space, 
while Lundy, in commenting on this 
standard, stated that the light area should 
be from three tenths to one half the floor 
area depending upon the usual state of the 
atmosphere in the vicinity. Clark, in 
1880,7* advocated as a minimum approved 
proportion of window opening of oné sixth 
of the floor area. Sill** criticized Lundy’s 
standards as being too high and voiced the 
opinion that they were without support- 
ing scientific evidence. Sill thought that 15 
per cent of the floor space was ample for 
the window area. 

Clancy in 1880, in a description of an 
ideal schoolhouse in the /ndiana School 
Journal pointed out that no window was 
nearer to a corner than 5% ft. Perhaps 
this idea was a forerunner of the modern 
standard that no window should be closer 
to the front of the room than from 5 to 
7 ft. 

The best summary of the principles and 
standards of lighting accepted by authori- 
ties in 1880 was given by the State Super- 
intendent of Ohio in the 1881 report.*® 
“Tt is agreed on all hands that the light 
should enter the room over the left side 
of the pupil; and, if also at the rear, still 
over the left shoulder. The glass, taken 
collectively, should measure one sixth to 
one fourth the area of the floor; if the 
house is pent in, the glass surface should 
be increased to at least one fourth of the 
floor surface. No desks should be at a 
greater distance from the nearest window 
than once and a half the distance from the 
floor to the top of the window. The light 
should strike the book as nearly at right 
angles with the page as possible. Hence, 
the windows should start some four feet 
from the floor, and extend, with a square 
top, well towards the ceiling.” 

One of the difficulties encountered in 
securing the proper amount of light in 
schoolrooms was recognized by Keyser, 
writing in 1886,°' when he said that large 
and adequate window space should not be 
‘sacrificed for the whim and style of archi- 


“Sanitation and Education,”’ 
ation, 25:ccxlvii—viii, 1876. 

“Clark. T. M., op. cit., pp. 16-33 

Sill, J. M. B., op. cit., pp. 100, 101 

™Clancy, A. W., “A Model School House,’ 
School Journal, 25:9-11, January, 1880 

“State of Ohio, “School Buildines in Their Relation tp 
the Health of Pupils,’’ Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of 
the State Commissioner of Common Schools to the Gen 
eral Assembly of the State of Ohio for the School Year 
Ending August 31, 1881, p. 113. G. J. Brand and Co 
Columbus, 1882 

*i\Keyser, Peter D 


Barnard’s Journal of Edu 


Indiana 


“Defective Vision in School Chil 


dren,”’ Second Annual Report of the State Board of Health 
and Vital Statistics of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
1886, pp. 324-7. Edwin K. Meyers, Harrisburg, 1887 
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tectural beauty of the architect.” Lincoln 
in 1888** touched upon the same idea when 
he said that “projecting ‘architectural fea- 
tures,’ as cornices and pillars, are not to 
be allowed to interfere with the windows, or 
lessen the amount of light entering.” 

In the Lomb prize essay**® Lincoln ree- 
ommended a standard glass area of from 
one fifth to one sixth of the floor area, In 
order to secure this required amount and 
also have unilateral lighting ‘“‘one side of 
the room must be made as full of windows 
as is consistent with the strength of the 
wall.” 

A peculiar method of determining the 
amount of window’space was given by 
Newsholme in 1889.5* The length, breadth, 
and height of the room were multiplied to- 
gether and the square root of the product 
taken as the estimated window area. 

Marble*® and Young*® in 1891 discussed 
the same principles and accepted the same 
standards as those given previously by Lin- 
coln in 1888 and the State Superintendent 
of Ohio in 1881. Young, however, treated 
at some length the principle of massing 
or grouping windows in the wall, a prin- 
ciple stated by almost every author on the 
subject of lighting for the preceding 10 to 
15 years but never discussed. Young would 
place the first window 5 ft. from the front 
of the room, place the last one 3 ft. from 
the rear of the room, and arrange the win- 
dows in the intervening space with mul- 
lions not over 16 in. wide. 

Practice for the period around 1896 to 
1898 did not indicate that lighting condi- 
tions in schoolrooms had progressed as rap- 
idly as the development of principles and 
standards. In Tolland County, Connecticut, 
in 1896,5* not a single building of 143 in 
the county had unilateral lighting and in 
very few buildings was there lighting from 
only two adjoining sides, the common 
practice being to admit light from three 
sides of the room. In the Buffalo survey 
of 1898%* there were reported five rooms 
in which the light was insufficient even 
on bright days, and over 100 rooms in 
which light was insufficient on cloudy days. 
In 40 of this latter number, it was found 
that artificial light was used on cloudy days 
from a few minutes to all day. In 35 rooms 
the pupils were seated so that they faced 
the light. 

The substitution of glass for greased 
paper was the first great improvement in 
the lighting of schoolrooms. Because two 


opposite sides of the room were not utilized 
(Concluded on page 89) 


“Lincoln, D. } “School Hygiene,’’ Seventh Annual 
Report of the State Board of Health of Indiana for the 
Fiscal Year Ending October 31, 1888; pp. 230, 231 
William B. Burford, Indianapolis, 1889 

8) bid., pp. 230, 231. i. 

“Newsholme, Arthur, School Hygiene, pp. 18, 19. D C. 
Heath and Co., Boston, 1889. 

Marble, Albert P., op. cit., pp. 50-53 

*Young, A. G., op. cit., pp. 260-69 

"State of Connecticut, “School Buildings,” Report @ 
the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut, 1896, 
pp. 273-99. The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Co., Hart- 
ford, 1896 

“City of Buffalo, Report on the Sanitary Condition © 
the Public Schools of Buffalo, pp. 27-9. The Buffalo School 
Association, Buffalo, 1898 
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Progress in Uniform Fiscal Procedure 
Victor P. Morey’ 


Early school financial records consisted 
of little more than a listing of receipts and 
expenditures. In many cases the school 
officials depended upon their memories for 
a large part of the record. As the schools 
grew larger and expenditures increased, 
more extensive records were needed. In 
each school district the problem of devel- 
oping a satisfactory accounting system 
grew to become of major significance. 

In recent years demands have come 
from at least three sources asking for 
a solution to the problem. First, the 
public, critical of all expenditures, is ask- 
ing for a careful accounting of school 
funds. The schools have developed a pro- 
gram which reaches more people and gives 
more thorough training. This has greatly 
increased school costs and has thrown a 
greater burden on the accounting system 
and, therefore, those who keep the records 
are a second group who have asked for 
more adequate forms. Third, school admin- 
istrators are recognizing that the educa- 
tional program will advance when business 
management of the school advances. As a 
result they are accepting the principle 
that school records must produce informa- 
tion concerning past operations, show its 
present condition, and provide a basis for 
charting the course of future operations. 
Before the schools can obtain funds ade- 
quate for their growing programs school 
officials must be in a position to give the 
public definite evidence that schools are 
being economically managed. 


State Systems of Recent Origin 

New Jersey was one of the first states 
to adopt a uniform school accounting 
system for state-wide use. This system, 
adopted in 1911, was developed by 
accountants and provided for keeping all 
accounts on an accrual basis. Since this 
type of accounting requires careful and 
thoughtful bookkeeping, the system has 
not been widely adopted. 

In 1912 the United States Bureau of 
Education published a bulletin under the 
title, “Report of the Committee on Uni- 
lorm Records and Reports.” Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education, in 
his letter of transmittal stated that the 
best interests of education demanded that 
there should be adequate and uniform 
methods and forms for collecting and 
recording statistics of schools of all kinds. 
This report gave an impetus to state 
adoption of uniform fiscal procedure. 

An outstanding financial accounting 
system was developed for the schools of 
New York in 1916. This system related 
especially to actual cash receipts and 
expenditures. The expenditure classifica- 
tions followed closely those recommended 


Prir 
land. K 


Westmoreland Rural High School, Westmore- 


in the United States bulletin. Among other 
states which made significant contribu- 
tions in uniform accounting procedures 
before 1925 were: Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, and Idaho. 

In 1928 the Bureau of Education pub- 
lished a revised bulletin entitled, “Bulletin, 
1928, No. 24, Report of Committees on 
Uniform Records and Reports.” This 
publication renewed interest in the devel- 
opment of uniform systems of record- 
keeping and reporting. At least 18 states 
have taken steps toward uniform proce- 
dures since 1928. Most of the states have 
followed the classifications set up in this 
bulletin. 

The data found in the table were 
collected while a study was being made 
of the problem as it applies to Kansas 
schools. They were secured through exam- 
ination of bulletins issued by the various 
states on uniform accounting, through a 
questionnaire mailed in June, 1937, to the 
state departments of education, and 
through follow-up letters to part of the 
states in January, 1938. 

The table shows that only 9 states have 
made no provision for uniform financial 
accounting. These states are scattered 
north, south, east, and west, which would 
indicate that the problem is not a sectional 
one. The year of adoption of the several 
accounting plans shows clearly the trend in 
the development of standardized systems. 
One date is before 1900. Nine of the states 
had taken some action by 1920. This had 
grown to approximately 50 per cent by 
1930. Thirty-nine, or more than 80 per 
cent of the states, have now taken some 
type of action. Wyoming is engaged in a 
study looking toward revision of the ac- 
ceptable forms to agree with the Engel- 
hardt-Von Borgersrode classification. 

Nineteen states have laws requiring uni- 
form accounting. Not all of them place the 
responsibility for enforcing a uniform plan 
with the state department of education. In 
Kansas the law provides that the system 
shall be prescribed by the state accountant. 
The office of state accountant is not dir- 
ectly connected with the department of 
education. The law requires the state ac- 
countant to set up standardized systems 
for all units of government within the state. 
The system for schools is not yet complete. 
Many of the states place this responsibility 
with the department of education. 

Several states recommend that the 
schools adopt a certain form for their ac- 
counts. In New York the type of report 
required and the publication of the budget 
almost makes it compulsory for the schools 
to use the forms recommended. On the 
other hand, the Missouri department of 
education has published a uniform school 
accounting system, which, while recom- 
mended, is in no sense compulsory. Since 
some of the states have the county unit of 
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STATE PROVISION FOR UNIFORM 
FINANCIAL RECORDS 


ZF = 

m= 
se 3 > 
> 2 = mQ 
2S s 3 3 
Se s 3 | 
35 = 2 x» ‘3 
~ © = = 
S& 3383 
State aS Q & ®& A, 
Alabama By law 1935 yes yes no 
Arizona By regulation 1927 yes yes no 
Arkansas Optional 1931 yes yes 
California By regulation* 1938 no yes 
Colorado Recommended 1933 no yes yes 
Connecticut None no yes 
Delaware By regulation 1919 yes yes yes 
Florida By law 1933 yes yes yes 
Georgia None no no no 
Idaho By regulation 1922 yes yes 
Illinois Optional yes yes no 
Indiana By regulation 1923 yes yes yes 
Iowa By law 1933 yes yes no 
Kansas By law 1935 yes yes yes 
Kentucky By law 1933 yes yes 
Louisiana By law 1922 yes yes yes 
Maine Optional 1916 yes yes 
Maryland By law 1872 yes yes 
Massachusetts By regulation yes no yes 
Michigan By law 1925 yes yes yes 
Minnesota By law yes 
Mississippi By law 1936 yes yes no 
Missouri Recommended 1934 yes yes no 
Montana None yes 
Nebraska By law 1921 yes yes no 
Nevada By regulation 1911 yes no yes 


New Hampshire By law 1917 yes yes 
New Jersey By law 1911 no yes no 
New Mexico None yes 
New York Recommended 1916 yes 
North Carolina By regulation 1929 yes 
North Dakota None yes 
Ohio By law 1921 yes yes yes 
Oklahoma Recommended 1933 no yes yes 
Oregon By law 1929 no yes yes 
Pennsylvania Optional 1920 no yes 
Rhode Island By law 1920 yes no yes 
South Carolina Optional 1933 yes yes no 
South Dakota’ By law 1931 no yes no 
Tennessee None 

Texas By law 1932 no yes yes 
Utah Optional 1934 yes yes yes 
Vermont None 

Virginia By law 1922 yes yes yes 
Washington None uo yes yes 
West Virginia None yes 
Wisconsin By regulation yes 
Wyoming By regulation 1928 yes yes 


*The Division of Research and Statistics, Department 
of Education, California, is preparing a uniform financial 
procedure which will likely be completed by July, 1938 


school control, the records among the 
states differ in detail. 

In recent years the states have realized 
the importance of keeping current expenses 
within current income. The Kansas “cash 
basis” law when first enacted required 
schools to issue bonds to cover outstand- 
ing indebtedness. No _ indebtedness for 
current expenses may now be incurred 
unless the money is available. In Arkansas 
the expenditures are not to exceed income. 
When the budget law in that state went 
into effect no provision was made for 
issuing bonds and some schools have not 
caught up. 

Twenty-four states reporting require 
fund accounting. A study of their reports 
shows that funds may be considered in two 
ways: The usual definition is that the fund 
indicates the general purpose of the ex- 
penditure. Wyoming sets up a_ building 
fund and a current expense fund. South 
Dakota provides a general fund and a sink- 
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ing fund for bonded indebtedness. New 
Jersey requires the keeping of some seven 
or eight funds. 2 

The second definition of “fund” is by 
source of income. Mississippi requires a 
state per-capita fund and an equalization 
fund. Delaware lists income tax, corpora- 
tion franchise tax, and income from per- 
manent school fund. The Iowa law of 1933 
sets up a general fund and a schoolhouse 
fund. This requirement has caused diffi- 
culty in differentiating between current ex- 
penses and capital outlay. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the states 
require some type of budget. Three meth- 
ods are used to make the budget available 
to those interested. Most of the states re- 
quire publication, some require that the 
budget be posted, while others require that 
the budget be filed with the county or state 
department of education. 

At the present time most of the atten- 
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tion has been given to cash receipts and 
expenditures. The various state forms 
follow rather closely the major headings 
of expenditures set up by the U. S. Office 
of Education, namely, general control, in- 
struction, operation, maintenance, fixed 
charges, capital outlay, debt service, auxil- 
iary agencies, and co-ordinate activities. 
The receipt forms differ more widely be- 
cause of varied sources of revenue. In the 
future it is probable that the problem of 
property accounting will assume more im- 
portance and depreciation will be con- 
sidered more carefully. 

The data presented offer evidence of the 
rapid growth of standardized systems of 
financial accounting. They indicate a defi- 
nite trend toward adoption of uniform 
fiscal procedure and suggest the desirabil- 
ity of the states setting up account classi- 
fications which will enable comparison of 
various types of expenditure. 


Nora Graduates 
C. O. Richardson' 


‘“Professor’”’» Thompson, as the villagers 
called their superintendent, had his finger 
on the signal bell one autumn morning 
when Nora Hill came timidly into the 
office. 

“What is it, Nora?’ he asked as he 
pressed the button. 

“T— can I— Miss Bell said I’m fail- 
ing in Latin. Can I drop it?” 

Nora steadied herself against the wall. 
She was a big girl with a red face and 
hair combed straight back; but some- 
how she appeared neither uncouth nor 
awkward. 

“Why didn’t you come in earlier? I'll 
have to look up your credits to see if 
you have enough without Caesar,” said 
the superintendent. 

“I’ve just got here,’ explained Nora. 
“Had to see Miss Bell first.” 

“IT must go now,” Mr. Thompson told 
her. “Suppose you go to Caesar this 
morning and I'll go over the matter with 
Miss Bell some time today.” 

His manner indicated that he was due 
in the assembly for the opening exercises, 
but Nora lingered. 

“IT have so much work to do that I 
haven’t time for Caesar,” she said. “But 
I’ve just got to graduate.” This last came 
impulsively as she hurried from the room. 

As he taught his beginning algebra class 
the superintendent thought often of Nora 
Hill. If he let her drop Latin, others would 
demand the same privilege. Only the week 
before Beryl Thomas had demanded that 
she be allowed to change from Latin to 
an easier subject; demanded it with the 
imperiousness of the daughter of Auburn’s 
leading citizen-banker, a member of the 
board of education. It had been difficult to 
convince Beryl that Latin was a pre- 
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requisite to the college course that she 
planned; now if Nora were allowed to 
drop Caesar, Beryl would fly into a rage 
and shout favoritism. Yet he knew that 
Nora spoke the truth when she told him 
that she had too much work to do. 

That evening after school he and his 
principal, Miss Bell, went over Nora’s 
record and credits. 

“What’s the matter with Nora — can't 
she manage Latin?” he asked. 

“She could get it if she wanted to,” 
snapped the principal who had taught so 
many years that she had ceased to boast 
of them. “She’s lazy and doesn't study 
enough.”’ 

Mr. Thompson settled back in his chair 
and twisted a pencil between his fingers. 
He had not taught as long as his co- 
worker and he saw the problems of his 
students in a different light. 

“There isn’t a girl in school who can 
cook better than Nora,’ he observed, 
apparently forgetting the subject of Latin. 
“I know because she works occasionally 
for Mrs. Knight next door to us.” 

“Being a good cook doesn’t make her 
a good Latin student,” retorted Miss Bell. 
“If she’d devote half the time to study 
that Helen Eggers does she'd not be 
failing.” 

“Helen Eggers doesn’t have to work at 
home and she is naturally an excellent 
student,” explained the superintendent. 
“Mind, I’m not saying that we should 
give Nora a grade; I’m merely trying to 
show you what her home conditions are.” 

“The only thing we can grade on is 
what they do here,” asserted Miss Bell. 

“I’ve often wondered if other things 
shouldn’t be taken into consideration,” 
began Thompson, laying aside the credit 
book he had been checking. “Why 
shouldn’t we consider home conditions 
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when we see a pupil trying hard —as 
Nora is—to keep up her schoolwork? 
Do you know that she does most of the 
housework while Mrs. Hill gads about? 
There are younger children to look after: 
they should help Nora but they never do, 
Mr. Hill works away from home most of 
the time, so Nora goes ahead and pulls 
her share of the load and most of the rest, 
How she finds time to study at all is 
a mystery.” 

“She shouldn’t neglect her Latin for 
something else,” insisted Miss Bell. 

“She can’t drop it or she won’t have 
enough credits to graduate. She made 
only three subjects in her freshman year,” 
continued the superintendent. “And, of 
course, she wants to graduate with her 
class.” 

“Looks like she'll have to apply her- 
self a little harder.” 

“Another thing: Nora will never ask 
for help. If she can’t dig a thing out for 
herself, she’ll never bother you, Miss Bell. 
She could get it if she had a little more 
time; Nora’s not dumb, but just slow 
geared. If you could help her occasionally, 
find out what her trouble is and give her 
a bit of encouragement, it would go a 
long way.” 

“Certainly I'll do that,’ agreed Miss 
Bell. 

The school year rolled on. 

“You weren’t at the class party Friday 
night, Nora,” observed Mr. Thompson 
one Monday morning in January. 

Nora smiled a bit wistfully. 

“IT had to stay with the children; the 
folks went to Uncle Henry’s,” she ex- 
plained. 

“That was too bad; we had a good 
time but missed you.” 

Nora turned away, the lump in her 
throat choking back her word of thanks. 
No one had ever missed her before, not 
even the other senior girls now review- 
ing the party in the cloakroom. Always 
she had been ignored, a member of the 
class in recitations only. She had wanted 
so much to attend the semester party, but 
her parents had planned for weeks —s0 
they said-—a card party in Melbourn, 
and there was no one else to stay with 
the children. She half suspected the truth, 
however; they had no money to buy her 
a new dress and had taken this as the 
easiest way out. 

Nora went quietly to her desk. Singu- 
larly enough, she was the only one who 
had her Latin lesson that morning, and 
she made an excellent recitation whereas 
Beryl and Helen bluffed stumblingly 
through their translations. “Too much 
party,” said Miss Bell. “If you are bound 
to have parties you must arrange to get 
your work. All remain tonight except 
Nora.” If there was any satisfaction in 
this publicity, Nora failed to appreciate it. 

“How is Nora doing in Caesar, Miss 
Bell?” asked the superintendent a few 
days later. He was checking up the 
second semester 


credits preparatory to 
and graduation. 
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“Had a good recitation last Monday,” 
said the principal, consulting her record 
book. “If she passes her examination, 
she'll make it. Her general work is better.” 

“She missed the class party,’ observed 
Mr. Thompson. 

Nora made just a passing grade in the 
rigid examination Miss Bell gave ‘at the 
end of the semester. The principal did 
not wish to have her pupils flunk; she 
gave difficult questions from a sense of 
duty. No one but Nora’s mother knew 
that the girl had stayed up the night 
before examinations until the early 
morning train  shrieked through the 
village, studying and _ reviewing the 
campaigns of Caesar. 

“Now don’t let anyone rest on his oars 
and try to drift through the last few 
months,” Mr. Thompson warned his 
seniors. “You have many activities on 
the calendar: class play, junior-senior 
banquet, party, and various things that 
you seem to feel necessary. All these are 
but garnishments to the meat of hard 
work necessary to complete your senior 
year.” 

There was one member of the class to 
whom these remarks were not addressed. 
Nora Hill worked harder than ever, 
making fair recitations and managing to 
get her paper work in on time. She 
missed the second class party and took 
only a minor part in the play. Her young 
brothers and sisters found her increas- 
ingly “cranky” as the school year 
approached the end. 

“Am I going to make it?” she asked 
Mr. Thompson several times. “I’ve just 
got to.” 

“It looks as if you are, Nora. You're 
working hard,” encouraged the  super- 
intendent. 

And Nora made it; not with honors, 
nor even with a high average, but with 
a reputation for hard work and an un- 
swerving determination. 

_ Commencement night Nora wore the 
first new dress she had owned during the 
four years, and her appearance was as 
attractive as that of her classmates. Her 
parents awoke to the fact that their oldest 
child was to appear in public and made 
a special effort to provide a suitable dress 
and accessories. 

“I'm glad to congratulate you, Nora,” 
Mr. Thompson said in genuine admiration. 
“You have worked hard for this occasion. 
What are you going to do now?” 

“Take nurses’ training,” Nora an- 
swered promptly, showing that she had 
planned it all months before. 

Nora did become a nurse and such a 
good one that within a few years the 
Physician in charge of the hospital 
selected her as ward supervisor. “Most 
dependable nurse in the building,” he 
declared. 

When Mr. Thompson, then in a much 
larger superintendency, heard the news 
he wondered what would have happened 
if he had permitted her to drop Latin 
that morning years before. 
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Adequate, Well-Located Sites in a 


Long-Range School Building Program 
Will C. Crawford, Ph.D.’ 


The importance of school-site selection 
now appears to be self-evident. The site 
is the most permanent element in the 
school situation, and therefore obviously 
should be carefully determined. This has 
not always been true. In the earlier days 
we find schools placed on whatever land 
was not desired for farming, residential, or 
commercial purposes. More recently we 
find locations determined by pressure from 
real estate development. All the time, we 
find selection made with too little care- 
ful planning. 


Educational Policy Essential 


Site selection should be a part of a long- 
range building program. It is therefore es- 
sential that the community have a care- 
fully developed educational policy. Several 
questions need consideration in the de- 
termination of this policy. 

1. What permanent plan of educational 
organization will be followed in the com- 
munity? The 8-4 or 6-3-3 plans, for in- 
stance, call for very different school house- 
planning needs. Such an organization plan 
should not be lightly changed because of 
resulting confusion and loss of efficiency 
in the use of school sites and buildings. 

2. What general type of building is 
desirable? A one-story building obviously 
needs more land than a two- or three- 
story type. Double-corridor buildings take 
much less space than single. 

3. To what maximum enrollment shall 
schools be allowed to grow? This should 
be determined in site selection, because of 
the obvious inefficiency in overcrowded 
playgrounds, and the exorbitant price 
often required for plant expansion after a 
community is well settled. Some authori- 
ties list the following desirable enrollment 
maximums: 


Elementary schools 700—1 ,000 
Junior high schools — 1,000-1,500 
Senior high schools — 1,500—2,000 


Who Should Select Sites? 


4. Who should select school sites? Should 
it be the school board or the superin- 
tendent? The answer obviously is — both. 
The superintendent and his staff should 
present facts and recommendations to the 
school board on which the latter will make 
decisions. 

5. How should the selection be made? 
The first answer to this question should 
indicate the necessity of a continuous sur- 
vey of school building needs, population 
trends, and other community developments 
such as industrial expansion or shifts which 
will affect the future growth of school 
requirements. This need is sometimes neg- 
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lected in the midst of other pressing prob- 
lems, with the result that sites are selected 
haphazardly and after the locality has be- 
come so well settled that the price is cor- 
respondingly high. It would seem, that if 
possible, sites should be selected five or ten 
years in advance of their actual need for 
building purposes. 

Other answers to the question above can 
be grouped under what we might call 
criteria for site selection. Important criteria 
include accessibility, environment, size and 
shape, services, and cost. 


Accessibility of School Sites 


The first essential of any school site is its 
accessibility or centrality. This includes a 
number of items. 

1. A central location in the community to 
be served is necessary as shown by the study 
of population trends and community develop- 
ment. 

2. Convenience to children must be con- 
sidered. Distance is the greatest factor here. 
The site should be close enough so that chil- 
dren can walk. The standards for easy walk- 
ing distance are about as follows: 

Elementary school —™% to %4 mile 
Junior high school— % to 1 mile 
Senior high school— 1 to 2 miles 

3. Safe and usable approaches are essential. 
Improved streets, with some kind of satis- 
factory pavement, guarantee the necessary ap- 
proach by vehicles. Sidewalks are required to 
protect children from traffic and mud. The 
site need not be on a main highway with at- 
tendant traffic dangers, but should be close 
enough to open streets and arterial avenues 
so that students will have no difficulty in 
reaching school. This is especially important 
in the case of junior and senior high schools 
where many students use private or public 
means of transportation. 

4. The relation to other schools should be 
kept in mind to see that there is not too much 
overlapping of neighboring school districts, or 
that population areas are left unserved be- 
tween two schools. If the distances noted 
above are used as the radii for school dis- 
tricts, and these districts charted on a city 
map in the form of circles, this problem can 
be easily seen. 

5. Community use of the school plant calls 
for a study of accessibility from the standpoint 
of parent meetings, recreation centers, eve- 
ning classes, and other legitimate purposes. 


Environment Problems 


The environment of a school plant is another 
important criterion. This term also includes 
a number of considerations. 

1. Health is a cardinal principle of educa- 
tion which affects site selection. Unnecessary 
dust, smells from feeding pens or stock cor- 
rals, stagnant water, and other insanitary 
items in the neighborhood should be avoided. 
Such general health factors as dampness, ex- 
cessive heat, strong wind, and noise need 
careful study. 

2. Safety is another important item in the 
selection of a site. Traffic hazards going to 
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and from school are usually considered. 
Safety on the piayground itseif, also is a fac- 
tor. If on a highway, the site should be 
capable of being fenced and policed by the 
regular school staff. 

3. The comfort of children deserves brief 
mention. Factors of noise, dust, unusual heat, 
wind, and bad odors will affect the comiort 
of students, and therefore should be con- 
sidered. 

4. Contrary to casual opinion, there also 
may be a morals factor in site selection. 
Proximity to poolrooms, liquor stores, cheap 
amusement centers, and places of questionable 
character would be a dangerous element in the 
school environment. In undeveloped areas it 
is suggested that the matter of zone restric- 
tions be carefully investigated. 

5. Esthetics also have a part in the study. 
The matter of a pleasant view, the presence 
of trees, the proximity of overshadowing build- 
ings, noisy factories, or an unsightly neighbor- 
hood, are important in the environment of a 
school. 


Size and Shape 

A third general criterion in the selection 
of a new site is its size, shape, and contour. 

1. Size is likely the first consideration here. 
The site should be large enough to care for 
future growth within the maximum determined 
as a matter of general policy. If possible the 
site should be selected on undeveloped land, 
as frequently serious difficulties and large costs 
arise over the purchase of pe ypette prop- 
erty. An acceptable standard of school sizes 
is as follows: 


Elementary school — 5 


acres 
Junior high school 10 to 15 acres 
Senior high school — 15 to 25 acres 


The shape for a good site is rectangular, 
and of such dimensions that buildings, play- 
ground, parking facilities, and landscaping can 
be adequately provided. 

3. The topography should be considered 
from the standpoint of development. Land 
that is too uneven or very rocky will be dif- 
ficult and expensive to grade for playground 
purposes. Land that slopes steeply may wash 
badly from the rains, and may constitute a 
safety hazard. In general, a location that can 
be gently sloped away from the buildings is 
desirable. 

Proper Orientation 

4. Sufficient frontage for orientation of the 
building on the site is important. It is 
desirable that the buildings have good light 
exposure. The order of preference for class- 
room orientation is east, northeast, north- 
west, southwest, and west. A reasonable land- 
scaping area between the street and the build- 
ing, with the playground in the rear or on the 
side, is generally satisfactory. The frontage 
should be long enough to protect the front 
of the building from stores or houses. 

The soil should be considered from the 
building, playground, and planting factor. Dry- 
ness and firmness, with an absence of clay 

r “gumbo” soil is helpful in the erection of 
the building. The same factors plus a lack of 
stones will influence playground development, 
while fertility is desirable for landscaping and 
planting. 

6. Drainage is a very important factor. Low 
lying land is often difficult to drain. If pos- 
sible, land with a gentle slope should be se- 
lected. Care should be exercised to avoid land 
which will accumulate the surface drainage 
from large adjoining areas. This may necessi- 
tate expensive retaining walls and drainage 
systems. 
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Services 
The availability of the usual city services 
is important in the selection of a good site. 
1. Water is the first consideration in this 
connection. The site should have easily avail- 
able a plentiful supply of good water. This 
includes water for drinking, sewage, bathing, 
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longing to one owner, than to get several 
small parcels, each of which is dependent on 
the others to round out the site. 


Score Cards 
Several score cards have been devised to 
aid in the proper selection of school sites. 
THE SUMMATION CARD FOR HELP IN 





and irrigation. SELECTING CITY SCHOOL SITES 
2. Sewer connections are most essential. In : rig ere pepulation my 
undeveloped areas this may become a serious 2. Population group or center 72 
problem. Care should be taken to see that 3. Geographical center 68 
this factor is satisfactory. 4. Transportation facilities 67 
3. Gas, Electricity, and Telephones gen- Total on 
erally follow the water lines, but a check ? Bevicusmnnt . 
should be made to insure the adequate pres- 1. Sanitary and healthful 80 
ence of all. 2. Free and immoral influences 63 
4. Fire Protection is important, on account 5. Free from hazards ~ 
P 4. Free from disturbing influences 57 
of both safety and insurance rates. 5. Free from unpleasant odors 41 
Public Transportation is of special im- 6. Attractive 38 
portance in the secondary schools, where stu- 
dents live longer distances from school. Neces- jy, <i) py A aa ”" 
e ° ° e » 00 é a age 
sary arrangements for the installation of 1. Permeable and dr) 41 
transportation service should be guaranteed in 2, Free from organic matter 32 
advance of building erection, and if possible, 3. Free from artificial construction 26 
before purchase of a site. Total . 
a IV. General 
The Cost Problem 1. Size 76 
From the standpoint of the board member, a. Shape or form 7 
: : " 3. Contour for buildings and grounds 38 
cost may seem all important. However, after Pig pee e- 7 
considering the above criteria it is apparent Satisfaction of patrons 36 
that cost is likely the least important. When 6. Esthetics 
one considers the long time the site will be 1. Skyline shi 
used, and the ultimate cost of buildings, Total 13 
playgrounds, and school services to be offered 
the community, it is real economy to select Grand Total 1,00 
the best site available. In general it is better The California State Department has de- 
to purchase undeveloped land before its ac- vised a card used with good results, which 
tual use is contemplated. Also, other things may be helpful to all of us in the selection 
being equal, it is cheaper to buy land be-_ of new sites. It is offered herewith: 
SCHOOL SITS SCORE CARD 
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California School Sites Score Card. 
This card is amply inclusive yet simple for use by superintendents 
and building committees of boards of education. 
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Fundamentals of 


School-Board Organization 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh’ 


The whole matter of the kind of schools 
maintained by a state operating through its 
several school communities, rests with the 
people. They do not, however, have direct 
control of education. Between the people and 
the schools stand the state legislature and the 
local board of education. Public education be- 
ing a function of the state government, the 
state legislature enacts laws providing for the 
control of the schools. Such control with re- 
spect to details of administration and super- 
vision has, however, been placed largely in 
the hands of local boards of education. Since 
the schools of a community are under the 
control of a board of education, it is incum- 
bent upon the people to see that the laws of 
the state are such as to make for efficient 
control and to see that such control is exer- 
cised by the board of education. 

A few of the matters upon which everyone 
should be informed and about which everyone 
should have an opinion regarding city boards 
of education are presented for study and dis- 
cussion in the following: 


The Selection of Board Members 
1. What qualifications should school-board 
members possess? 

No definite rule can be formulated setting 
forth the qualifications that a school-board 
member should possess. In general, however, 
i board of education should be composed of 
persons who possess ability in dealing with 
private and public affairs, sterling character, 
and breadth of mind, who are convinced of 
the importance of education, who represent 
various professional and vocational interests, 
who are willing and able to give time and 
energy to the duties of their office and who 
clearly understand what are their duties 
2. How should school-board members be 

elected? 

_ There are several methods used in the selec- 
tion of city school-board members. Among 
the methods are election by the people and 
appointment by the mayor, by the city coun- 
cil, or by the judges of the county court. 
Each of the various methods has its advo- 
cates. Authorities on school administration, 
however, generally favor election by the 
people. This is the method used in the major- 
ity of the cities of the country. 

The opinion of those persons favoring the 
elective method is that the people take more 
interest in the schools when the boards of 
education are elected, that appointment of 
schoolboard members by a city officer or 
oficers may place the control of the school 
in the hands of officials who are generally 
elected on local municipal issues rather than 
on school issues which are of state-wide con- 
cern, and that the appointing officers may ap- 
point school-board members for local political 
reasons 
_ On the other hand, it is claimed by those 
favoring appointment by the mayor that with 
this method of responsibility for the kind of 
schools maintained by a city can be definitely 
located. Furthermore. they insist that many 
Persons highly qualified for school-board mem- 
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bership will not have their names submitted 

for election but will accept an appointment. 

3. Should school-board members be selected 
from the city at large or by wards? 

That school-board members should be 
selected from the city at large is generally 
accepted as good practice. Ward or district 
representation was once common, but today 
in only a few cities are school-board members 
elected by wards or districts. Under the ward 
system board members frequently were con- 
cerned chiefly with the welfare of the schools 
of their respective wards rather than with the 
welfare of the schools of the entire city. The 
ward system fostered the spirit of getting as 
much as possible for particular wards; con- 
sequently, the schools in sections of a city 
with the most influential members usually 
fared best. 

4. If school-board members are elected, 
should they be elected at a special school 
election? 

Most authorities in school administration 
advocate a special school election. The ad- 
vantages claimed for this method are that 
board members are more likely to be elected 
without regard to partisan politics and that 
the electors exercise greater care at a special 
election in voting for well-qualified candidates 
than they do at a regular city or state elec- 
tion. In the latter case city and state officials 
are to be given more consideration than school 
officials, whereas in a special school election 
the attention of the people is fixed upon their 
schools. It is argued that if a special election 
for school-board members is not feasible, the 
names of the candidates for school-board 
membership should at least appear upon the 
ballot without party designation. 

5. How should condidates for school-board 
membership be nominated? 

One of the objections sometimes voiced 
against the elective method of selecting 
school-board members is that frequently well- 
qualified citizens will not become candidates 
for the position, especially if they themselves 
have to announce their candidacy, or if they 
have to be nominated at a caucus or party 
primary. Nomination upon petition of a cer- 
tain number of qualified electors is doubtless 
the preferable method. This method is used 
in a majority of the cities. 


The Organization of School Boards 


1. How many members should constitute a 
board of education? 

Some years ago many cities had large 
boards of education, sometimes consisting of 
30 or more members, but experience has con- 
vinced most people that a small board is much 
more efficient than a large one. There is, how- 
ever, some difference of opinion as to the 
number of members that should constitute a 
small board. The numbers most frequently ad- 
vocated are 5, 7, and 9. In practice there are 
comparatively few boards of education having 
fewer than 5 members each and not many 
with more than 9 members each; the most 
frequent number is 7, and this is the number 
often advocated. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, writ- 
ing in the Jndependent in 1904 when many 
city boards of education were large, said, “To 
my way of thinking, the perfect number is 
7, because 7 men can sit around a small table 
and talk business in a conversational manner 
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They can talk together in a quiet, simple, 
direct way, with absolutely no oratory, and 
no talking to the gallery or to reporters — 
just plain business talk with specific proposals 
in view, and under the guidance of a chair- 
man who knows the business and urges it on.” 

Whether or not 7 is the ideal number, it 
is the conviction of most people that a small 
board of 5 to 9 members can transact busi- 
ness much more expeditiously and efficiently 
than can a large board. 

2. What should be the length of term for 
which school-board members are elected 
or appointed? 

A long term with the terms of only one or 
two members expiring at the same time usu- 
ally insures a settled administrative policy 
for at least a few years. A short term even 
with the terms of only a few members expir- 
ing simultaneously may not afford the board 
an opportunity to give its policies a fair trial. 
A term of 5 years is generally considered 
about the right length. If there are 5 members 
and the term is 5 years, it is usually recom- 
mended that provision be made for overlap- 
ping terms; that is, have one member’s term 
expire one year, another the next, and so on. 
3. Should school-board members serve with- 

out pay? 

That members of boards of education 
should serve without pay is generally con- 
sidered more desirable than for them to re- 
ceive pay for service on such boards. In a 
few cities, however, board members are paid 
a per diem for attending board meetings or 
else a nominal yearly amount. Even a nominal 
sum is generally considered by authorities on 
school administration an unnecessary and an 
unwise expenditure of public funds. 

4. Should the school board be organized with 
standing committees? 

When boards of education were large and be- 
fore the advent of professionally trained men 
and women for executive positions in school 
systems, standing committees probably had a 
place, but since school boards now employ 
experts in all departments the need for com- 
mittees no longer exists. Clearly, the functions 
of many school-board committees, such as 
those on promotions of pupils, courses of 
study, and instruction duplicate the functions 
of the superintendent and his assistants. The 
superintendent can make recommendations to 
the entire board just as easily as he can to 
a committee. If the former is done each mem- 
ber of the board is given an opportunity to 
consider the recommendations. The board 
then legislates as a whole and not as a half- 
dozen separate committees. 

At times when important matters of policy 
such as a school-building program or methods 
of financing the schools arise, it may be de- 
sirable to appoint a temporary committee to 
make in co-operation with the superintendent 
of schools a study of the situation and to 
submit a report to the entire board for its 
careful consideration. 

Although committee organization is not rec- 
ommended by authorities on school adminis- 
tration, a majority of the city boards of edu- 
cation operate on the committee plan, but 
the tendency appears to be to abandon stand- 
ing committees or at least to reduce the num- 
ber of such committees. 


Powers and Functions of Boards 
of Education 
1. What are the powers and functions of 
boards of education? 
Boards of education are usually granted 
board powers by the state legislature, and for 
the purpose of carrying out requirements of 
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the state regarding educational functions they 
are, by necessary implication, vested with con- 
siderable discretionary power in matters of 
detail. 

Among the general powers usually expressly 
conferred upon boards of education by the 
state are: To appoint administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, and other employees: to 
adopt courses of study; to purchase supplies; 
to acquire school sites; to erect school build- 
ings; to levy taxes or to submit estimates to 
some other body; to make rules and regula- 
tions for the management of the schools; to 
enforce the compulsory school attendance 
law; and in general, to perform such duties 
as are necessary for the attainment of the 
ends for which the school districts are 
organized. 
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In order to function efficiently a board of 
education should act as a policy-forming body 
and in an inspectional or judicial capacity 
rather than in an executive capacity. As a 
policy-forming body it formulates and adopts 
a general course of procedure and after such 
adoption it places the execution directly in 
the hands of the superintendent of schools, 
and later ascertains whether the policies are 
working out satisfactorily and if not why not. 

Among the many problems upon which a 
board of education should act in its policy- 
forming capacity are those relating to the 
selection of the superintendent of schools; 
the school budget; the acquisition of school 
sites; new school buildings; the expansion of 
the educational system, the organization of 
the schools, and salary schedules 


Adults Go to School and Like It 


Don R. Leech’ 


Adults as adults have always learned, 
learned in the midst of life’s experiences and 
activities, learned by observation and experi- 
ence, by reading and in a limited number of 
cases by attendance at school. Generally, how- 
ever, the desires of adults for learning have 
not been recognized or supplied in the form 
that they will accept learning, and only in 
recent years have American educators broken 
away from the formality characterizing the 
schools for children to provide adults with a 
type of learning activities which they will 
enjoy and from which they benefit. 

Albion, a town in western Nebraska, with a 
population of more than 2,000, has attempted 
several types of adult education which, during 
a period of six years, have received wide 
community support. Undoubtedly the adult 
school originally attracted attention because 
of its novelty and most of its students came 
to the classes out of curiosity. The present 
program and the policies of the school can 
be understood if the origin and development 
of the work are briefly reviewed. 

The first adult school, which was frankly 
a night school of the conventional type, at- 
tracted an enrollment of three hundred. Dur- 
ing the ten weeks’ term, about 150 actually 
attended and some 35 gave evidence that 
curiosity brought them because they never 
returned after a first visit. The teachers were 
volunteers and worked without compensation. 
Later, a small stipend was given to the 
teachers. 

During its earlier years of existence, the 
school offered any subject for which the ten 
pupils would register and for which a teacher 
could be found. The subjects taught have 
varied from year to year. In fact, it was 
found after the first year that few courses 
could be offered successfully in successive 
years. Of course, certain skill subjects, such 
as woodworking, stenography, art, and public 
speaking, are of sufficient interest each year 
to attract good classes. 


A Changing Program 


The shifts have grown out of local de- 
mands. Thus, during the winter season of 
1936-37 public speaking, advanced shorthand, 
beginning typewriting, world relations, art, 
woodworking, play for adults, and agriculture 
were the leading subjects offered. A hiking 
club met during four successive weeks. A 
men’s forum argued the problems of crime, 
poverty, farming as a way of life, and the 
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freedom of the press and of speech. During 
the six years the school has emphasized cul- 
tural and leisure-time subjects, which is as 
it should be in a community like Albion, 
where strictly vocational training is offered 
through such agencies as the farmers’ organ- 
izations, the university extension, and the 
federal farm programs. The Albion people 
desire most from the local school system an 
opportunity for cultural development and for 
satisfactory use of leisure time. 

The financing of work in such a school is 
always a problem. The first year the Albion 
school was operated, 50 cents per course of 
ten lessons was charged, and then to en- 
courage regular attendance, the money was 
paid back to the enrollees at the rate of a 
nickel per session. As the teaching was done 
without cost, the forfeited fees from the 
absentees paid such expenses of the school 
as advertising, lights, paper, and postage. 
Since that first year an honorarium of one 
dollar per class taught has been paid the 
teacher, and no reward has been paid the 
enrollees for class attendance. During the 
present year the fees has been discontinued, 
and several general collections have been 
taken. Sufficient money has been obtained in 
this way to pay the teachers and the expenses. 
It should be added that three of the teachers 
receive some compensation from the voca- 
tional education department of the state. 


The Program for 1937-38 

In keeping with policies established pre- 
viously, this year’s program differed from 
former programs. Three terms were arranged 
for the school, the first beginning September 
24 and ending October 22. The general theme 
for the term was health, and important 
speakers were secured for the first four meet- 
ings. The University of Nebraska furnished 
a professor; the director of the University 
Extension Department was another; the head 
of the State Bureau of Investigation of the 
FBI was the fourth. At the close of each 
address the school was organized into five 
groups for the discussion of the general 
theme. The topics selected by the groups 
were foods, mental hygiene, first aid, recrea- 
tion, and the administration of community 
health programs. At the fifth meeting the 
several groups brought in reports for general 
discussion, after which a parent-teacher social 
gathering was held. 

During the second term of six weeks, two 
addresses by a local minister, two addresses 
by local lawyers, and a community “sing” by 
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the whole school were held. During this 
period, regular classes in agriculture, make- 
over sewing, typing, world geography, and 
public speaking were conducted. 

The third term after Christmas included 
five addresses on health conservation, water, 
animal diseases, etc. The university extension 
furnished an authority on pump irrigation; 
the city health physician discussed a county 
survey for the control of tuberculosis; a 
local veterinarian discussed the relation of 
human and animal diseases; and the county 
treasurer took up public finance. At the close 
of each address, a forum group and a class in 
music appreciation were held. The attendance 
at the meetings was approximately one 
hundred. 

During the third term, classes in type- 
writing, child study, family relations, home 
management, and improved farm practice 
were held. In addition, the University Study 
Center offered subjects for university credit, 
and these courses were completed by twenty 
young people. 


Attendance and Faculty 

The Albion night school has reached a 
wide variety of people — farmers and hired 
men, housekeepers, clerks, merchants, bankers, 
lawyers, doctors, county officers. The ages 
have varied from 18 to nearly 80. In fact, 
during the past year a 75-year-old couple 
had a perfect attendance record. 

The high-school teachers have been very 
satisfactory instructors. The true teacher who 
has had experience and who takes an interest 
in the members of his class has the best op- 
portunity to succeed. In adult education per- 
fect familiarity with the subject matter, tech- 
nical training, and a desire to be of service 
are imperative. 

The leaders of adult education in Albion 
are very humble concerning the work. Each 
year they are far from certain what turn the 
school will take. They do not know what 
classes will be popular, or what the drawing 
power of any one teacher will be. Some of the 
conclusions based on the work of the school 
are: 

1. A school for adults won’t run itself. 

2. In organizing, several preliminary meetings 
of both small and large groups should be held. 

3. Care should be taken in selecting member- 
ship for these preliminary meetings. They should 
be made on as democratic a basis as possible. 

4. Rarely will individuals indicate studies 
wanted. They prefer to make a choice from a list 
of studies offered. 

5. No way has been found to select in advance 
just what studies are wanted in any one year, so 
that at registration time there will never be a 
teacher without a class, nor a class without a 
teacher. 

6. Timeliness in subject matter is important. 

7. Some vocational training courses are IM 
demand. 

8. Leisure-time and _ cultural 
courses are in great demand. 

9. Opportunity for self-expression is wanted. 
Doing classes rather than listening classes are 
most popular. 

10. Opportunity for work rather than mere 
creation is desired. 

11. Where improvement in skill can be com- 
bined with self-expression, students keep on com- 
ing back year after year for more. 

There are rich possibilities for adult 
schools in towns and smaller cities. The sub- 
ject matter offered must give the community 
opportunity for choices. Some better way of 
financing the work than fees and collections 
should be found. Outstanding high-school 
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teachers make the most satisfactory instruc- 
tors. Strong leadership, with much work be- 
hind the scenes, is necessary. 
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Making a School Program Function 
W. F. Himmelreich’ 


Three principles to be kept in mind in 
unifying the offerings of a school program, in 
creating a student and faculty consciousness 
of the relationship which the several depart- 
ments bear to each other and how the school 
may be an active influence in the local affairs 
are: integration within the department, cor- 
relation between the departments, and then 
as a unified whole, projection of the school 
program into the community. This policy if 
followed over a long period of time will show 
gratifying results and will bring to light much 
that becomes the basis for further reorganiza- 
tion. As these principles become the guiding 
<ncipies of teachers’ meetings, group and 
personal teachers’ conferences, as well as 
guidance of student activities, their unifying 
and functional effects will be revealed. They 
will serve to enrich the program, reduce teach- 
ing hours, and reveal ways and means of 
eliminating, not the achievements of the extra- 
curricular offerings, but most of the extra time 
devoted to them. 

This type of procedure is possible only on 
a co-operative, democratic basis. The prob- 
lems of integration, correlation, and projec- 
tion together with related studies of guidance, 
supervised study, and discipline become the 
concern of all, and co-ordinated effort is the 
only effectual way to a successful prosecution 
of the undertaking. 

In a recent article De Boer makes a state- 
ment which is of administrative significance: 
‘While it is essential for teachers to under- 
stand those basic aims of education which 
demand integration, the problem is first of all 
an administrative one and cannot be solved 
by a single department. Integration can be 
achieved only by the co-operation of the en- 
tire staff.’”* 

As a co-operative enterprise then, the 
superintendent and his teachers will proceed 
to study the several departments with the 
problem of integration and correlation in 
mind. Each teacher must determine to build 
his department into a coherent unit. The in- 
tegration of work within an English depart- 
ment may serve as an illustration: 

Two years ago the English instructor of 
the high school in Guernsey, Wyoming, was 
faced with the task of teaching five classes in 
English; he acted as head librarian, beside 
carrying the extracurricular activities of the 
department, debate and dramatic clubs, 
student conferences and remedial classes in 
grammar, spelling, and composition. In addi- 
tion, the teacher directed class plays and as- 
sisted in what the community might wish to 
attempt in a literary way. A task sufficient 
lor any two teachers. 

In conference plans were developed which 
unified the work of the department so that in 
the second year the teacher taught the funda- 
mentals in spelling, composition and gram- 
mar, in concentrated drill periods, integrated 
with activities that gave opportunity to ap- 
ply these learnings in literature and other 
Classroom assignments. The applications in 
correlation with other departments are mani- 
fold. There are debates, floor talks. original 
Plays, productions for the school radio broad- 
casts, readings, reports, and other activities 

‘Superintendent of Schools. Guernsev. Wyomine 


"De Boer, J. J., “Integration a Return te First Prin- 
Cipies \chool and Society, 43:246-52, Feb. 22, 1936 


which become the proving grounds of good 
Engiish skills. 

iit the principles of reasoning and reputa- 
tion are fundamental in a debate club, why 
should they not be studied by all students? 
li forceful, clear presentation and convincing 
interpretation is an achievement for readers 
and orators, it should serve all students for a 
better presentation of what they contribute 
in class work. A well-written report, in his- 
tory or science, should be as laudable as Eng- 
lish as a composition. By enriching class of- 
ferings in this way, the work took on new 
life and the class products revealed a higher 
standard of attainment. 

All departments co-operated by accepting 
the same standard regulations for term papers. 
The teachers of agriculture, social and natural 
sciences, and home economics outlined the 
topics assigned to their students, supervised 
the library reading, and directed the organiza- 
tion and assimilation of the material. The 
English department checked the manuscripts 
from the standpoint of correct usage and the 
application of good-writing practice. If the 
students took typing, the teacher of that sub- 
ject considered it an opportunity for extra 
practice in her department. 

An illustration of correlation in the teach- 
ing of spelling is sufficient to show the pro- 
cedure. It is agreed that the English teacher 
is responsible for the teaching of spelling as a 
part of the English course. However, each 
teacher is responsible for the spelling of the 
words peculiar to his department. If the 
science or mathematics texts, for instance, do 
not furnish spelling lists of words used in the 
subject, the teachers make up such lists and 
devotes some time to their study. When the 
teachers note misspellings which should be 
a part of the working vocabulary common to 
all students, they make a list of such words 
and hand them to the English teacher, who 
uses the lists in remedial assignments. 

What of the extracurricular activities? The 
fact that the basic principles of English be- 
come the concern of the entire school — 
poetry, feature stories, editorials, floor talks, 
debates, and reports become a part of an ex- 
perience curriculum from which all benefit. 
The outstanding writers, speakers, readers, and 
debaters, are discovered in natural classroom 
situations. Those with special ability and in- 
terests work on extra assignments. They work 
independently under the guidance of the Eng- 
lish teacher, and receive special help during 
conference periods. They are given special 
assignments on the school paper, literary so- 
ciety programs, and enjoy the privileges of 
furnishing programs for the local woman’s 
club and other community affairs. 

In consequence, when they appear as con- 
testants in the academic conference, they are 
well prepared. The program is just one more 
opportunity to appear in public. Two years 
ago when the teacher was burdened with too 
many extracurricular arrangements most of 
the contestants were rated average, some good, 
and a few excellent. The second year under 
an integrated and correlated arrangement, 
there were entrants for poetry, short stories. 
editorial writing, extemporaneous speaking 
oratoricals. dramatic and humorous readings 
essavs, and debate. With higher standards and 
under the same competent and critical uni- 
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versity judge, only one contestant rated good, 
while all the rest rated either excellent or 
superior. 

Similar excellent results were obtained in 
other subjects through correlated and co- 
operative practice. These successes, the new 
approaches to the problems of discipline and 
guidance, and the success of school activities 
in connection with community enterprises are 
evidence of the soundness of the policies 
pursued. 


ADVANTAGES OF SOUND 
MOTION PICTURES’ 


Laura L. Allison? 


In selecting a visual aid, the teacher should 
first decide whether it requires a portrayal of 
sciences involving continuity of processes or 
events or activities of any kind. If it does 
not, the use of a motion picture may be a 
wasteful procedure. If it does not have these 
characteristics he must decide for each indi- 
vidual case whether a still picture or a mo- 
tion picture is more desirable; and if the 
latter, whether a silent or a sound film is the 
most suitable aid in the teaching process. 

The sound motion picture has five inherent 
values: 

1. It can be used profitably in any grade 
since it eliminates the reading of a film. It is 
particularly valuable in classes of low mental- 
ity and in groups below the fourth grade with 
only fair reading ability. 

2. The natural sound makes the picture 
more real to the pupil. In portraying an ex- 
perience unfamiliar to the child, he gets a 
complete concept of the subject, which is not 
possible in the use of the silent film. 

3. The sound picture is useful for dramatic 
English, certain phases of music, foreign- 
language instruction, and science teaching 
The present-day curriculum demands the 
auditory element in instruction. 

4. The sound picture is of particular help 
to the teacher because the verbal accompani- 
ment is the product of a subject-matter spe- 
cialist and the research staff of the producer 
Its accuracy and authenticity are in vivid 
contrast with the oral presentations of class- 
room teachers who are after all not experts 
in the subject being taught. 

5. The sound picture has another advantage 
in that it directs attention to salient points 
and essential values while the picture is be- 
ing shown. Since one of the chief functions 
of teaching is the direction of attention and 
learning, the sound motion picture is an essen- 
tial to successful instruction. 


‘Abstract from a paper read before the Texas Teachers’ 
Association, November 26, 1937. 
2Director of visual-education work, Austin, Tex 


A LIFELONG SCHOOL SECRETARY 
RETIRES 

Frank M. Harbach, who served as secretary 
of the Milwaukee school board for the past thirty- 
five years, has resigned from his position. Mr 
Harbach excelled as a school executive in that he 
inaugurated many innovations and changes in 
the administrative department designed to make 
for economy and efficiency. He saved the school 
system thousands of dollars annually by rearing 
a crew of mechanics and laborers who per- 
formed all the building repairs and manufactured 
many of the materials that went into the same. 
He thus eliminated the contract system and 
brought as nearly as possible all work under 
the immediate supervision of the _ school 
executives. 

Mr. Harbach had reached the age of seventy- 
five and yet his voluntary retirement was 
deplored by the board of education. He is a 
native of Vermont. 





School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


J. B. HILLIARD 


President, Board of Education, 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


Mr. J. B. Hilliard enjoys a splendid record 
as a school administrator. He is serving his 
ninth year as president of the Wadsworth 
board of education. 

During his term of service, the school has 
added such courses and departments as: 
Smith-Hughes agriculture; general metal shop, 
including electric welding, molding, operation 
of lathes, shapers, planers, and milling ma- 
chines; general mechanical-science shop, in- 
cluding automobile repairs; general office pro- 
duction, including training in the operation of 





Mr. J. B. Hilliard 
President, Board of Education, 
Wadsworth, Ohio. 


office machines and equipment; a_ general 
woodworking shop; a public-speaking depart- 
ment; instruction in both vocal and instru- 
mental music; health teaching with school 
nurse in charge; instruction in art throughout 
the system; a broadened and enriched home- 
economics course; and an arrangement of 
academic high-school subjects into college- 
entrance and noncollege-entrance sections. 

As a citizen, concerned in the educational 
progress of his community, President Hilliard 
enjoys the confidence of the school personnel 
and the general public. His services in the 
cause of the rising generation are acknowl- 
edged and appreciated. 


RALPH TUBBY 
President, Board of Education, 
Roslyn Heights, New York 

A term of school service seldom equalled 
in the United States was completed on July 
1, 1937, by Ralph Tubby, of Roslyn Heights, 
N. Y. Mr. Tubby had been a member of the 
school board for 33 years, and was president 
for 18 years 

In that time, he witnessed the growth of 
the schools from a small elementary school 





Mr. Ralph Tubby 
President, Board of Education, 
Roslyn Heights, New York. 


to the development of a high school of 800 pu- 
pils and three elementary schools of 900. In 
his first year of service on the board of edu- 
cation, Mr. Tubby was responsible for the 
formation of a high school, certified by the 
state department of education, in the Roslyn 
district. 

His first concern has been the welfare of 
the child within the schools and he has been 
a strong supporter of the administrations 
which have utilized every method and facility 
in making this service objective and progres- 
sively worth while. 

The New York state department of educa- 
tion has recently completed a survey of the 
Roslyn elementary schools, and it is expected 
that this survey will fully vindicate the for- 
ward-looking position that Mr. Tubby has 
always supported in the schools. 


LYNN THOMPSON 


Member, Board of Education, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The public schools of Minneapolis are by 
no means set apart and aloof from the civic 
and economic life and the general progress 
of the city. Nor is public-school training any 
longer confined to the three R’s, but concerns 
itself with more complex problems of life and 
living. This thought has been the profession 
of faith which has guided Lynn Thompson in 
his long service, namely twenty-one years as 
a member of a large city board of education 

His credo is further expressed in the follow- 
ing: First, every child is entitled to an educa- 
tion. Second, there must be competent school 
executives and a well-trained school personnel, 
well paid and secure in their positions. Third, 
the administration of the public schools 
should be an outstanding example of good 
business practice and honesty and efficiency. 
Mr. Thompson is not afraid of politics getting 
into the public school. “If there is anything 
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on earth that ought to go to school,” he says, 
“it is politics.” 

H. D. Cooley, a Minneapolis writer, charac- 
terizes Lynn Thompson as an unorthodox kind 
of man. “His whole life and training,” he 
says, “have been in association with men and 
women who work. He has been an organizer 
and leader of labor. He is one of those rare 
independent spirits who think that merely 
preaching or practicing a thing for a hundred, 
or a thousand years, does not necessarily 
make it true, or wise. He is one of those still 
more rare individuals who has the courage to 
speak right up when he doubts either the 
wisdom or truth of practices, no matter how 
strongly they are fortified by precedent. He 





Mr. Lynn Thompson 
Member, Board of Education, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


does more than merely speak. Once _ thor- 
oughly convinced he is right, he puts prompt 
and aggressive action behind his words. 
“During the period of twenty-one years 
during which Mr. Thompson has served, 
Minneapolis has secured more and_ better 
schoolhouses. The schools are better financed 
and more efficient than they were then. Much 
of the credit for this improvement is at- 
tributed to him. Up until 1933, the public 
schools of Minnesota had no money except 
a small annual return from permanently in- 
vested state school funds, and the money 
derived from direct property taxation. Prop- 
erty taxes in the state were increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and tax delinquency became 
so common and so enormous that public- 
school maintenance was seriously impaired, 
especially in country districts. In 1932, Lynn 
Thompson organized the Minnesota Junior 
Taxpayers’ Association, designed to promote 
financial support of public schools through 
other means than direct property taxation. 
For that purpose he proposed a system of 
excise taxes on luxuries, the money to be dis 
tributed to school districts of the state on 4 
pupil-attendance basis. His proposals were 8° 
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advanced and revolutionary, and the campaign 
he waged was so active and aggressive, that 
the politicians of the state became frightened. 
The legislature passed a state income tax law, 
and allocated all returns from it to the state’s 
public schools. 

“Principally through Mr. Thompson’s insist- 
ence, the public schools of Minneapolis have 
successfully fought through the courts the 
contention that the board of education of 
Minneapolis is an independent taxing unit, 
and cannot be limited in its taxing powers by 
the city council, or other city authority ex- 
cept the city charter.” 

In his advocacy of economical and efficient 
business administration, he inaugurated a 
comprehensive accounting system, which has 
proved its worth and value; has instituted a 
plan for the purchase of fuel which has 
proved an annual saving of nearly $30,000; 
has secured a change in the matter of insur- 
ing school property and in boiler efficiency, 
resulting in a saving of $23,000 a year. 


ROBERT B. JUERJENS 


President, Board of Education, 
Peoria, Illinois 

In this sketch is demonstrated the out- 
standing fact that a young man, too, may 
make a contribution to the educational prog- 
ress of his community. Mr. Juerjens was 
elected a member of the board of education 
in 1934, and was re-elected in 1936 





Mr. Robert B. Juerjens 
President, Board of Education, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Mr. Juerjens’s services began as chairman 

of the building committee which carried on 
4 $1,300,000 building program. This program 
included a high school and two elementary 
schools. There is now also under construction 
a central athletic field. 
_ The features of the administration of Pres- 
ident Juerjens consist of a loyal support of 
the Superintendent’s educational program and 
a wise administration of the finances of the 
school system. Mr. Juerjens, however, claims 
no credit here but points to his progressive 
associates for the success of the one and an 
able school treasurer for the other. 

Robert B. Juerjens was born in Peoria, 
January 14, 1903, hence is still a very young 
man. He is engaged in the insurance business. 
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HOMER C. BEADLE 
President, Board of Education, 
Fordson School District, 
Dearborn, Michigan 
Homer C. Beadle was born December 10, 
1895, at Wiconisco, Pa., in the heart of the 
anthracite coal regions. Ancestry on the 
father’s side is English and Welsh; on the 
mother’s side French and German. He was 
educated in the public schools of Wiconisco 

and Lykens, Pa. 





Mr. Homer C. Beadle 
President, Fordson Board of Education, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


The earliest recollections of his youth which 
seemed of any importance was the industrial 
struggle of the coal miners and operators in 
the early part of the twentieth century. After 
working two years in the coal mines, he came 
to Detroit, in 1915, working a year in the 
automobile plants. He then joined the army 
and was stationed in Texas. He was a mem- 
ber of the first expeditionary force of which 
his regiment was a part and was sent to 
France in June, 1917. He attended the 
Officers’ Training School in France and served 
for a while as acting sergeant-major to Coll. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. He was gassed and 
wounded twice during the war. 

Returning to the United States after the 
war he again came back to Detroit where he 
resided until 1924, moving to Dearborn in the 
spring, and becoming active in the civic life 
of the community. He was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Dearborn Library Commission in 
1931. The following year he was elected a 
member of the Fordson board of education, 
serving one year as secretary and one year 
as president, during his first term. In 1935, 
at the expiration of his term as a member of 
the Dearborn Library Commission, he was 
appointed a member of the Dearborn Plan- 
ning Commission for a term of four years 
He was re-elected to the board in 1936, and 
again elected president of the board in 1937 

Memberships on boards of education seem 
to be a part of the life of the Beadle family 
Mr. Beadle’s grandfather served for twenty 
continuous years as a member of the board 
of education of Wiconisco, Pa., and his father 
is at the present time a member of the board 
of education in Lykens, Pa 

As a member of the board of education, 
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he has also come to the conclusion that, de- 
spite all the surveys and curricular reorganiza- 
tion in the past few years, the school boards 
are still a long way from recognizing that our 
schools should be set up for the ultimate 
consumer which is the undergraduate student. 
He believes less attention should be paid to 
trying to standardize education, so as to bring 
every child up to the college-entrance level, 
especially in industrial sections like Dearborn 
where a majority of students are of the non- 
bookish type. What we need is more stand- 
ards, many highly differentiated and carefully 
graded standards adapted to as many kinds of 
capacities and as many levels as can reason- 
ably be segregated. In this way, schoolmen 
will succeed in bringing to all children those 
benefits which our uniform standards blunder- 
ingly try to bring to all, but have actually 
brought to one limited group, namely, those 
who are in some degree bookishly superior, 
while he believes as others that the ideal 
program would be an individual program built 
for each boy and girl. 

His attitude as a member of the board of 
education has been to take care of the 15 per 
cent who go to college from our schools, but 
we should not do so at the expense of the 
85 per cent who are not academically minded. 
He believes that there must be developed 
industrial education and practical agricultural 
courses to give the 85 per cent what has long 
been denied them, namely, their right to an 
education. 


MR. HEATH COMPLETES 
LONG SERVICE 


Mr. Arthur W. Heath, who resigned as a 
member of the board of education of the 
Central School District, Northville, N. Y., on 
May 1, 1937, had been a member of the board 
since August, 1906. 

During his long period of service, Mr. 
Heath was largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of a fine educational institution for 
Northville, which culminated in the establish- 
ment of a well-equipped central school in 
place of the former four-room building. 

Mr. Heath had ably served the ‘ocal com- 
munity for a period of thirty-three consecu- 
tive years, twenty-three of which were devoted 
to service as president of the board. The 
school system, under his wise and careful 
guidance, began to show definite progressive 
progress. The Union Free High School was 
erected in 1900. Centralization was started 
twenty-nine years later, and in 1933 the 
present $250,000 building was erected. 

While the school system has been deprived 
of his immediate service, Mr. Heath is still 
actively interested in the schools and is fre- 
quently. asked to act as consultant in matters 
of educational importance. Mr. Heath who is 
65 years of age, enjoys good health, and 
seldom misses a day from his business. Future 
years will no doubt bring out the good effects 
of his early efforts in behalf of the progress 
of the Northville public schools. 


4 Following an order of Supt. Homer Ander- 
son, Omaha, Nebr., extracurricular activities have 
been greatly curtailed in scope to preserve the 
health and morale of the teachers. Under the 
order, all musical festivals, physical-education 
competitions, open-house programs, interschool 
sports, and similar activities will be dropped 
from the elementary-school program. High-school 
principals may use their discretion in reducing 
departmental and club activities where teacher 
supervision is necessary. They are permitted to 
cut out all other public programs, excepting 
senior class plays 
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Ownership of School Busses in Utah 
A. C. Lambert, Ph.D. 


At the end of the second decade of state- 
wide “consolidation” of schools and trans- 
portation of pupils in Utah the trend toward 
district ownership and operation of transpor- 
tation vehicles in that state is now clear and 
definite. While the number of motor busses 
that are used in Utah to transport pupils still 
exceeds the number operated under district 
ownership, the number of district-owned 
vehicles is increasing at a rapid rate, and the 
number of busses operated under contract 
with private owners is now decreasing. 

This clear trend toward district ownership 
of the transportation vehicles in Utah can be 
seen in the accompanying chart where two 
trend lines (fitted by the method of least 
squares) are drawn through the last nine 
years of the curves that show the increase in 
numbers of motor busses used to transport 
pupils in the Utah school districts since 
1925-26. 

The second chart shows that the district- 
owned school wagon has disappeared in Utah. 
And in the entire state only one wagon still 
operates. It is owned jointly by one of the 
districts and an operator. It will soon dis- 
appear. 

This trend toward ownership of the school 
transportation vehicles in Utah is significant. 
In the first place it reflects more than twenty 
years of experience with school transporta- 
tion on a state-wide basis. That fact is impor- 
tant. Furthermore, this trend toward owner- 
ship has occurred within a total situation in 
which the use of the contract system was 
more extensive and more popular than was 
the ownership system. That is to say, the 
trend toward ownership has not occurred be- 
cause of some sudden popularity or because 
of some dominant doctrine that favored it; 
the ownership idea apparently has established 
itself slowly and upon its merits. 

Study of the situation shows that there are 
reasons for this trend toward ownership and 
operation of school busses. School administra- 
tors and school boards have become familiar 
with the transportation activity; they now 
know a great deal about it and about its place 
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in a school district’s program. It is true, too, 
that many of the older school administrators 
who were never trained for the administration 
of transportation and who were, therefore, 
unfamiliar with it are passing, and the younger 
administrators are more willing and in some 
cases more able to assume active administra- 
tion of transportation systems. 


How Busses Are Purchased 


The administrators and the school boards 
have learned how to solve the problem of 
acquiring the capital equipment necessary 
under ownership. A few districts that mow 
have systems stabilized under ownership 
learned early how to budget for capital out- 
lays and how to buy transportation equip- 
ment outright. In these districts the neces- 
sary annual increments and replacements of 
equipment are now handled on what is prac- 
tically a consumption or current expense 
basis. Some other districts have learned how 
gradually to acquire ownership of their fleets 
of busses over a period of years by purchas- 
ing a few units each year. Still other districts 
have learned, by a contract arrangement, how 
in effect to borrow the capital from the indi- 
vidual contractors and to repay it gradually 
through the contract while the district at the 
same time acquires and retains ownership of 
the equipment. The inability of some dis- 
tricts to solve the problem of the large out- 
lay necessary to acquire ownership suddenly 
and completely prevents them from moving 
to the ownership system. 

School boards in some districts have dis- 
covered the sad fact that when the school 
district has used the contract method it has 
after all purchased the equipment without 
retaining control of it and without possessing 
at the end of the contract even salvage rem- 
nants of the worn or obsolete equipment. 

Some school boards in the state have been 
willing to study the problem and to consider 
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the whole evidence in the case. They have 
freed themselves from social, political, and 
psychological pressures generated by local 
contractors. In these same cases district su- 
perintendents have been willing to assume the 
extra responsibilities involved in administer- 
ing transportation for the sake of an improved 
educational program even in the face of these 
pressures from local contractors, taxpayers’ 
associations, and other well-meaning persons 
who have advocated the idea that schools are 
instruments for creating and dispensing local 
jobs. 

A few districts in Utah that have studied 
the issue of ownership carefully have demon- 
strated clearly the financial advantages of dis- 
trict ownership. Their studies have not been 
cursory; they have been pursued rigorously 
by competent accountants. In order to pro- 
vide adequate facts for financial analyses, in 
a few cases contract busses have been oper- 
ated for a period of years side-by-side with 
district-owned busses. Uniformly the results 
show financial advantages for district owner- 
ship and operation of the school busses. The 
details of these studies together with some 
points of accounting theory that are involved 
are beyond the scope of this article, but the 
evidence of saving through ownership is 
thoroughly clear. 

During these more than twenty years of 
transporting pupils in Utah many arguments 
have been advanced for and against both the 
contract and the ownership methods. If the 
reader will remember that he is reading argu- 
ments and not evidence, the chief arguments 
that have been urged for each. of the two 
methods can be listed. 


Arguments for the Contract Method 


1. The system of contract relieves the dis- 
trict from large capital outlays necessary to 
the inauguration of a transportation system 
and to its upkeep. 

2. The contractor often takes better care of 
his equipment than does the school district. 

3. Under this system there are no uncer- 
tainties about where the busses are after 
school hours nor what use is made of them 
off the regular schedule. 
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4. No unnecessary mileage is paid for. 

5. The district knows exactly what its trans- 
portation is to cost under this system. Budget- 
ing is facilitated. 

6. Responsibilities incident to inspection, 
repair, and maintenance can be shifted from 
the superintendent to the contractor. 

7. Liability for personal and _ property 
damage in case of accidents can be handled 
better under this system. 

8. Large depreciation costs incident to long 
summer vacations undet the district-owned 
plan can be avoided by the contract plan. 

9. The interested and experienced con- 
tractor will enforce rules and regulations upon 
his drivers with more care than will a public 
corporation, the school district. 

10. Large numbers of districts use the con- 
tract system and seem to find it satisfactory. 


Arguments for District Ownership and 
Operation of Busses 

1. The school system has no object in mak- 
ing money from its transportation system, and 
for that reason district ownership generally 
means more comfortable busses. 

2. Ownership definitely permits better su- 
pervision and control of the vehicles and of 
the system. 

3. With reasonably equal competence in 
management, transportation is generally 
cheaper under district control. 

4. School-owned busses are commonly kept 
in better repair, since they can be regularly 
and uniformly inspected and maintained, often 
in the auto shops owned by the districts. 

5. Satisfactory drivers can usually be em- 
ployed at lower cost under district ownership. 

6. Throughout the country there is a tend- 
ency to change from private to public owner- 
ship of school busses. 

7. The method of competitive bidding 
common to the contract method does not 
insure either the best drivers or the best 
equipment. 

8. Busses that belong to the school district 
can be used for all school purposes such as 
athletic trips, field trips, programs, excursions, 
and movement of pupils between schools 
within the district. Under such arrangement 
schedules can be made to serve pupils’ needs 
and not merely the convenience of the con- 
tractor. 

9. Experience of school systems in con- 
tracting other auxiliary services like janitorial 
services has not always been either satisfac- 
tory or economical. 

10. Under the contract system, the district 
does not escape the capital outlay costs in- 
cident to purchase of busses and equipment; 
they are charged in by one method or another. 
The escape of the district from depreciation 
and overhead costs in the contract system is 
more apparent than real. 

11. The school district should not permit 
the superintendent to escape his legitimate 
opportunity to assume full responsibility for 
training himself and his staff to administer the 
transportation system with competence equal 
to that which he now administers older and 
well-established functions like janitorial and 
maintenance services, attendance, teaching, 
and supervision. 

12. District ownership retains the oppor- 
tunity for close and adequate supervision of 
the transportation service at all times and 
thus insures adequate attention to the vital 
factors of adequacy, comfort, convenience, 


flexibility, and safety in the transportation 
System 
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Three Chief Issues 


In order of their importance the real issues 
in the case can be reduced to three: (1) 
Relative flexibility of the transportation sys- 
tem and relative adjustability to the educa- 
tional program and the building program of 
the school district; (2) relative financial 
economy, and (3) the convenience of school 
boards and administrators. 

Significant evidence upon these issues is ap- 
pearing in many states, but its summation 
would require separate treatment. This article 
has stated the issues involved, and for the 
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State of Utah specifically it has shown that 
from whatever sources evidence may have 
been gathered by school boards, and with 
whatever adequacy that evidence has been 
interpreted and applied, the school districts 
of Utah are moving definitely toward district 
ownership and operation of the school busses. 

After study of evidence that comes not 
only from Utah but from many other states, 
the writer holds the opinion that this trend 
toward district ownership and operation of 
transportation systems is defensible and desir- 
able; it represents progress toward the better 
method of administering pupil transportation. 


Desirable Characteristics of a 


Good School Secretary 
Frank C. Bray’ 


The success of a large number of school 
executives depends upon the loyalty of their 
school secretaries. If there is one character- 
istic a school secretary should have, it is 
loyalty. An interesting story is told about 
Francis Ouimet, the celebrated golfer, who en- 
joyed the loyal help of a little ten-year-old 
caddy, when he won the amateur open cham- 
pionship in Brookline, in 1913. The boy asked 
Quimet on the first day of the match whether 
he might carry the clubs. Ouimet agreed and 
the youngster acted as caddy during the days 
of the match. 

On the last day, when Ouimet was to play 
against Vardon and Ray, who at that time were 
outstanding golf players in the world of amateur 
sport, his own club members began to appreciate 
the importance of giving him help. An older, 
wealthy man approached Ouimet with the state- 
ment, “Francis I am going to carry your bag 
and see if I can help you win.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered Ouimet. “Little 
Eddie has been carrying it all the week. I don’t 
like to turn him away.” 

“Oh, well, I can easily take care of him,” and 
the wealthy golfer went over to the little chap 
who was standing there waiting to go onto the 
field with Francis. “Here’s ten dollars,” he said. 
“I’m going to carry Ouimet’s bag today.” 

“T don’t want your money. I want to carry his 
bag,”’ Eddie stammered, biting his lip. 

“I'll give you twenty dollars.” 

“No.” 

“Then I'll give you fifty dollars.” 

“No.” 

“All right, I'll carry them anyway,” and the 
man sauntered across the green to pick up 
Ouimet’s clubs. Then he saw the golfer’s face. 

Silence for a moment. Then a quiet “No. 
When a boy has been as loyal as that boy has 
been to me all this week, I won’t turn him away 
if he wants to finish the match. He'll carry 
them.” 

Little Eddie wiped his eyes with a sleeve 
His mouth twitched. Then he picked up the bag 
with a smile at Ouimet. What won the match 
that day? Ouimet says it was the loyalty of 
that little red-headed kid who was so devoted to 
him that he would not accept fifty dollars in 
exchange for the opportunity of carrying the 
bag of the man he worshiped. 

And so, when that same little boy, who had now 
grown to a man of twenty-four or twenty-five 
himself, won the state amateur golf champion- 
ship in 1927, the very first man to congratulate 
him on his success and to sound his praises 


1Superintendent of Schools, Fort Atkinson, Wis 


was Francis Ouimet. He had never forgotten that 
display of boy loyalty.’ 

To the school secretary I say: Be as loyal to 
your school as that boy was to the golfer. If 
you cannot be loyal to the person or institu- 
tion for which you are working, you are a 
liability, not an asset. 

A good school secretary should see clearly 
what she should do. She should not wait for 
her principal or superintendent to lay out the 
work for her. I called at a gas station in my 
home town last summer, where one of my 
former students was in charge. He had an- 
other person, much younger than himself, 
working for him. The younger person came up 
to me, gave me five gallons of gasoline, took 
my money, checked the cil, looked into the 
radiator, cleaned the windshield, gave me the 
correct change, and courteously asked me to 
call again. I said to the manager of the sta- 
tion — ‘That young fellow you have working 
for you is an efficient young man.” He an- 
swered thus: “Yes and no. He sold you the 
gas, checked your car, and was courteous to 
you; but beyond that he sees nothing to do.” 
I wonder if a school secretary does not be- 
long in this same class once in a while. But, 
there are many school secretaries who look 
ahead and when their superintendents or prin- 
cipals ask them to do something, they just 
hand out the finished work. They have looked 
ahead. 

A good secretary is accurate. She takes 
care to check all work, including spelling and 
reports. She becomes so well acquainted with 
the six weeks, the preliminary, and the annual 
reports that she is able to fill them out with- 
out the aid of the principal or the superin- 
tendent of schools. The late Dr. Frank Clapp, 
of the University of Wisconsin, employed his 
secretaries only after they had passed an Eng- 
lish test. Other school administrators are in 
the habit of requiring an accuracy test of their 
secretaries. It is essential that a school secre- 
tary be particular about the English, the spell- 
ing, and the punctuation of the superin- 
tendent’s and principal’s letters. She should be 
certain that every letter sent out conveys the 
exact meaning intended. 

A good secretary is courteous to people who 
talk over the telephone and to those who are 


callers at the school office. A good secretary 
(Concluded on page 90) 


~ 8Gow, Human Engineering (Macmillan). 
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Some Aspects of Teacher Tenure 


HE laws designed to insure greater security and perma- 

nency to the teaching profession under the caption of 
teacher tenure, are subject to further improvement and in 
many instances to attack. The courts have again and again 
been called upon to adjudicate disputes arising out of these 
laws, and some of this litigation has been carried to the 
highest court in the land. 

The cases which have commanded attention have in the 
main arisen out of teacher dismissals. When a board of educa- 
tion has dropped a superintendent, a principal, or a teacher, it 
has been alleged that a violation of the tenure act has oc- 
curred. The plaintiffs have claimed that the dismissals were 
unfair or irregular, and were not preceded by the preliminaries 
provided, namely, the filing of charges of incompetency, in- 
subordination, or a lack of co-operation, and an impartial 
hearing. 

Somewhere along the line of procedure, there has been a 
slip. Only too frequently, it is found that the law was not 
clearly understood, or else that there has been a disposition to 
take the law rather lightly. In many instances, the school au- 
thorities have found themselves to have been in error, and have 
suffered humiliating consequences. The dismissed had to be 
reinstated and back salaries had to be met. 

To hold that the average teacher tenure law does not enable 
a school board to drop an incompetent or insubordinate teacher 
is not well founded. Whether one agrees with the principles 
upon which tenure laws are based or not, is beside the issue. 
Every tenure act intends that the incompetent be eliminated, 
and provides the method of such elimination. But it remains 
for the school authorities to be clear on the subject, and avail 
themselves of the redress that is afforded. 

Usually, the difficulty arises from the fact that the school 
administrator shrinks from holding a hearing, public or private, 
at which the shortcomings of the persons slated for dismissal, 
are to be aired. A hearing instituted by a board of education 
at which a superintendent, a principal, or a teacher is under 
scrutiny assumes the setting of a court trial. The predicament 
in which the person put on trial is placed is not pleasant either 
for the victim or the school officials. Thus, when the claim is 
made that tenure laws are obstructive of the best interests of 
the school, it may be answered that the fault lies with the 
proper administration of the law rather than with the law 
itself. 

It is true, too, that teacher tenure laws are subject to further 
refinements arising out of administrative experience. While 
the improvements must provide full protection for the com- 
petent teacher against unjust dismissals, they must also obviate 
unnecessary complications in eliminating the incompetent. In 
every instance, however, school boards must have a clear 
understanding of the laws, before steps are taken toward 
action under the same. “Look before you leap” is a maxim 
worth considering if complications are to be avoided. 
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A School-Board Election Platform 


A CANDIDATE for re-election as a member of the school 
committee of a Massachusetts town was asked by some 
of his constituents what his campaign platform was. His reply 
was: “I promise the electorate nothing except conscientious 
and faithful attention to the duties of the office, with thought- 
ful consideration for both the taxpayer and the well-being of 
the pupil.” He added: “Thoughtless, detrimental economy lies 
on one side of the road. Thoughtless, extravagant expenditure 
on the other side, but I shall endeavor to take a considerate 
middle-of-the-road course in the policy I pursue when re- 
elected.” 

As a pre-election promise the brief declaration of this candi- 
date ought to be sufficient. After all, character and fitness must 
be the determining factors in the selection of a body of school 
administrators, rather than an attitude on some one issue or 
problem. Sometimes special issues have arisen in a community 
and public opinion is divided on a school question. In that case 
some candidates are tempted to express themselves upon what 
they believe to be the popular side of the question. Others 
may be more circumspect and withhold a pre-election promise, 
believing that a closer and more intimate knowledge of the 
issue will in the end lead to a correct solution. 

A candidate for school-board membership can better afford 
to suffer defeat than to enter the school-administrative service 
with his hands tied by pre-election promises which ought 
never to have been made. Impressions regarding the adminis- 
tration of a school system are only too frequently founded 
upon rumor and idle gossip. Only the one who comes closer to 
the picture can note its defects as well as its elements of 
strength. 


The Selection of a School Personnel 


"| HERE is probably no subject in the realm of school ad- 
ministration which has been subjected to greater discus- 
sion than that of teacher selection. And by common agreement 
it is accepted that the prerequisite to an efficient school per- 
sonnel is the superintendent of schools. The selection of this 
official is commonly believed to be of prime importance in 
securing and maintaining a high type of professional service. 

And yet, educators of high standing feel it incumbent upon 
them from time to time to caution local school authorities in 
the selection of their administrators and to outline some of the 
essentials in such selection. Candidates for a superintendency 
position may sway the school-board members through high- 
pressure methods and eloquent pleading without having given 
satisfactory evidence of either their character, training, or 
personal fitness for school-executive duties. 

In the light of this fact, the faculty of the University of 
Illinois drafted a plan of procedure to be observed in the 
selection of school administrators. Among the qualities which 
are stressed are the following: 

“The administrator should be a man in whom the board can 
have full faith and confidence, of unusual administrative and 
executive ability. He should be a professional leader abreast 
of the times, an able supervisor of the instruction of teachers. 
He should be the kind of man who can assume responsibility 
for leadership in the community in all significant matters per- 
taining to public welfare. 
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“He should be competent in all matters pertaining to prob- 
lems of finance and business management . . . able to inform 
the board of the conditions of all funds and all appropriations 
at the time of each monthly meeting. 

“The administrator should be a good judge of human nature, 
so that the board can rely on him to nominate for appointment 
competent teachers, supervisors, janitors and all other em- 
ployees .. . a man who can handle his school as a well- 
planned ‘going concern’ . . . able to keep the board of educa- 
tion fully informed about the enterprise.” 

The qualifications here specified are not the findings of a 
recent day. The experience of the past four decades in the 
field of school administration has brought into bold relief the 
various essentials which must be observed if success is to be 
obtained. 


Appointive or Elective County Superintendents 


b hes newspapers in Kentucky have recently indulged in 
extensive discussions on the question of appointive or 
elective county school superintendents. At present the super- 
intendents are appointed by the county boards of education 
who are elected by popular vote. A measure introduced in the 
Kentucky legislature seeking to make the county schools super- 
intendency elective was overwhelmingly defeated. 

The discussions engaged in, however, have brought once 
more to the surface the pros and cons of a question which had 
long been solved by the Kentucky educators and lawmakers. 
Both had seen the workings of the elective system and the 
evils which arose therefrom. At the same time they had suffi- 
cient demonstration of the advantage of the appointive system 
to come with clear-cut arguments before the people. 

Here it was once more demonstrated that a school executive 
must be free from political alignments if he is to exercise the 
duties of his office and that the election of a school superin- 
tendent by popular vote cannot fail to tie down that official 
to a partisan group with which he is aligned. 

The proponents of the appointive system have urged that 

“A superintendent selected by popular vote would almost 
certainly be put under obligations to teachers, bus drivers, 
janitors, and others which would make his position primarily 
dependent upon his political activities rather than his profes- 
sional competence and character. The inefficient and nonpro- 
fessional teacher who is out of a job would be more powerful 
in a political campaign to select the superintendent than would 
the professional and excellent teacher earnestly doing a good 
professional job.” 

And then they propound the following pertinent questions : 
“Would a better trained school executive be selected by pop- 
ular vote? What additional opportunities would accrue through 
such a mode of selection? What more economical and efficient 
administration of the schools would be obtained through a 
popular vote ?”’ 

The citizenship will always be enabled to voice its approval 
or disapproval of school-administrative policies put into effect 
by appointive superintendents. The remedy is found in the 
periodic elections of the members of boards of education en- 
trusted with the selection of the school executives. The com- 
mon experience in every state where appointive superintend- 
ents are at work is that the school boards may rarely pick an 
inefficient school executive. They have well earned the con- 
fidence of the voters. 
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Haste and Waste in School Administration 


W "es the many cases of litigation involving school 
interests throughout the country are analyzed, it is 
found that much trouble is due to hasty and ill-considered 
action on the part of the administrators. A local school system 
is subject to the laws of the state which, in most instances, 
are sufficiently explicit, or at least should be so, to enable the 
administrators to guard against the embarrassments and 
vexation of litigation. 

Most cases arise out of the contractual relations involving 
services and materials which a school system engages with 
outside parties. The funds expended in building and repair 
projects, the maintenance and operation of a school plant, 
the employing of a professional and custodial service, are 
subject to well-defined rules and regulations based upon and 
held within the meaning and intent of the state laws. 

If all cases which find their way into the courts were 
decided in favor of the school authorities, there could be 
little discussion as to the failures in administrative action, but 
the frequent adverse decisions handed down by the courts 
lead to the thought that in many instances hasty judgment 
was the cause of the trouble that followed. And it is then 
that awkward and humiliating situations arise. 

We have in mind here the dismissal, for instance, of a 
superintendent, principal, or teacher who fights the dismissal 
in the courts and secures a verdict against the action of the 
board of education. The court finds that a contract has been 
violated and orders the reinstatement of the discharged person 
and the payment of back salary. The situation is further 
aggravated when in the meantime the vacancy has been 
filled. Thus, school boards have found themselves with two 
superintendents on their hands. 

Many more instances might be cited where a board of edu- 
cation finds itself involved in litigation which might have 
been avoided if the necessary caution and circumspection had 
been employed. It must be added that the smaller school 
systems have not at their command legal counsel such as is 
afforded in the larger city systems. But, where the school 
authorities are in doubt as to their rights, it is well to proceed 
with caution. It is cheaper to secure legal advice before 
definite action likely to be followed by litigation is engaged 
in, than to pay costly lawyer and court bills later on. 


The school custodian or custodian engineer is to the school 
what the housekeeper is to the home. He has direct control 
over those conditions that affect the comfort, health, and 
safety of the pupils and teachers and in general is responsible 
for the proper operation of the school plant. — Robert W. 
Rodman, New York. 


At this season of the year the thoughtful school official who 
has an eye for the beauties of nature will look over the school 
grounds with a view of improving their appearance. He will 
think in terms of trees, shrubs, and flowers, believing that the 
school premises may well serve as an example in beautifying 
the community as a whole by giving nature a chance to unfold 
her attractions and splendors. And what an inspiration these 
may prove to the rising generation. 
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The American School Administrators 
in Atlantic City 


The youth problem, the reconstruction of 
the high school, vocational education, the 
preservation of democracy—these were topics 
which took places of first rank in the addresses 
and lobby discussions of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, which held 
its Annual Convention in Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 26 to March 3. The perennial of “Fed- 
eral Aid” showed greater vitality and strength 
than it has in a decade and its newest blos- 
soms, the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, seemed to raise a 
faint hope that a harvest of needed aid for 
education would soon ripen under the sun- 
light of much-sought federal legislation. More 
than ten thousand school executives, accord- 
ing to official estimates, attended the meeting 
and enjoyed the boardwalk and the breezes 
of Atlantic City hospitality. President Glenn's 
thoughtful introductions and the efficient 
management of Messrs. Shankland, Allan, and 
Farley made the convention business flow 
smoothly and effectively. For entertainment 
there were more and increasingly elaborate 
dinners, teas, dances, a radio concert, an ice 
carnival, and—more appropriate to the 
group — genuinely informative talks by Helen 
Keller and Admiral Byrd. More than 250 
publishers and manufacturers made displays 
of new books, new teaching materials, and 
new types of equipment and services 

In its resolutions the Association argued 
strongly for the preservation of democracy, 
the revision of the curriculum to meet the 
needs of youth, the improvement of teacher 
education, and the acceptance of federal aid 
for public education without federal control. 


The First Day’s Program 


A strong challenge to the complacency of 
educators was given the opening meeting on 
Monday, by Supt. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
Denver, who is alarmed by the inadequacy 
of present school services and the decline in 
school finances. The present recession in busi- 
ness suggests the need for capitalizing the 
experiences of the recent depression, during 
which schools were closed, services discon- 
tinued, and teachers discharged. Stoddard 
urged that teachers cannot be true to their 
public and professional tasks if they do not 
stay on the job in spite of every discourage- 
ment due to retrenchment and even failure 
to receive salaries. He urged six lines along 
which educators must challenge the present 
situation and meet the next depression. 

1. The American people should be made 
aware of the difference between retrenchment 
and economy in education. 

2. The schools should deal frankly with the 
public in warning that budgets cannot be re- 
duced without damaging educational services 

3. The state and federal governments should 
be induced to assume large responsibility in the 
support of schools, especially during the 
depression. 


4. The schools should assume the _responsi- 
bility in rallying local communities in support 
of democratic ideals and in opposition to un- 
democratic ideals. 

5. The schools should organize to combat any 
attack upon the ideal of universal education. 

6. When all of the money in the school district 
ig gone, teachers should continue to render their 
services and not allow schools to be closed 
regardless of payless paydays. 

Chairman Floyd Reeves, of the President’s 





Mr. J. W. Ramsey 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, elected member of 
the Executive Committee for a_ term 
of three years. 


Advisory Committee on Education, made a 
convincing plea for federal aid to education 
He urged especially the creation of a new 
federal educational agency, to be known as 
The National Youth Service. In Dr. Reeves’ 
opinion : 

The greatest need for Federal aid to the States 
for education is primarily for the purpose of 
raising the level of educational opportunity where 
it is now most inadequate. Such grants as are 
made for this purpose should be allocated among 
the states in such a manner that they will go 
where they are most needed. 

The present federal grants for vocational edu- 
cation in schools of less than senior-college grade 
should be thrown together in one fund which, 
with few limitations, should be available to the 
states for all desirable types of occupational 
preparation. 


The New Grants Proposed 

An integrated program of six new federal 
grants-in-aid to the states would include grants 
for public elementary and secondary education, 
for the improved preparation of teachers, for 
school buildings, for state departments of edu- 
cation, for adult education, and for public library 
service. The major portion of all federal aid for 
education should be granted as a general fund 
for the current support of elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 

If all types of educational institutions from 
the kindergarten to the university were under 
the unified control of one board of education 
in every state, it would at least be feasible to 
grant all aid for education in a single fund, 
to be controlled and distributed within states 
by those unified boards of education. Actually 
no such form of organization now exists in any 
state. In view of this situation, there appears 
to be no way to escape the conclusion that a 
realistic and comprehensive study of educational 
needs can only result in several different federal 
aid funds, continuing the present practice at 
least in that respect. 

The Federal Government, he concluded, 
cannot look with equanimity upon the pres- 
ent difficulties of millions of youth who are 
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forced to drop out of school for lack of 
clothes and books, and whose lives are being 
destroyed because they feel themselves to be 
trapped, discouraged, and unwanted. 

Before the close of the session, Dr. Charles 
H. Judd, retiring head of the Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago, was 
honored with a life membership in the Asso- 
ciation. In responding, Dr. Judd spoke of 
the future of American education which, in 
his belief, will follow along at least four 
definite lines: (1) There will be a radical 
reorganization, providing for six years in the 
elementary school, three years in each the 
junior and senior high schools, and two years 
in the college. (2) Vocational education and 
liberal education will be more closely harmo- 
nized in the future. (3) Education is likely to 
concern itself more closely in the future with 
the social welfare of all the children and 
adults. (4) The scientific study of education 
and the application of the findings of research 
will be more generally applied in all education. 

The session on Monday evening was made 
doubly enjoyable by an address by Helen 
Keller, who urged that students in American 
schools must be taught to find the answers to 
such fundamental problems as government, 
wages, the supply of food, clothing, and 
shelter, peace and war. Dr. E. W. Butter- 
field, State Commissioner of Education for 
Connecticut, urged that teachers must help 
the 90 per cent of children who are not book- 
minded to deal with machines and people and 
not with books. 


The Tuesday Sessions 

For the first time in its history, vocational 
education occupied the attention of the asso- 
ciation at a general session. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, Dr. Edwin A. Lee, New York City, spoke 
on vocational adjustment as one of the duties 
which the school must undertake. This must 
be effected by a well-balanced guidance pro- 
gram, part-time and full-time vocational edu- 
cation, and a balanced occupational placement 
service. The whole program of vocational 
education, said Dr. Lee, stands or falls upon 
the success of placement in jobs — placement 
which involves follow-up and adjustment to 
a satisfactory lifework. A man must have a 
job under present conditions before he can 
enjoy the fruits of a cultural education and 
participate in the civic and social life of his 
time. 

The greater portion of the morning was 
spent in a discussion of youth problems. A 
panel, led by United States Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker, presented the problems 
of vouth as these have been found to exist 
in the recent studies of the National Youth 
Administration and the yearbook of the Asso- 
ciation. Conflicting points of view seemed to 
indicate that youth finds itself in a sick world, 
when few conditions are favorable for easy 
entrance upon an occupation and for happy 
industrial and family life. There is at present 
a great deal of floundering in both scheol ad- 
ministration and general social-service circles 
concerning the solution of youth problems. 

The Tuesday evening session proved to be 
a delightful treat. Mr. Adrian K. Hugessen, 
K. C., a member of the Canadian Senate, 
Ottawa, Francisco Castillo Najera, of Mexico, 
and Assistant Secretary of State F. B. Sayre, 
of Washington, spoke on International Rela- 
tions. It was interesting to note that the 
Canadian representative advocated democracy 
and peace on purely humanitarian and 


utilitarian principles; the representative of 
Mexico delivered himself of rather material- 
(Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued from page 56) 
istic communistic propaganda; while the rep- 
resentative of the United States set up his 
plea for international relations on a_ high 
plane of Christian morality. 


The Wednesday Program 

American schoolmen have come to expeci 
sage advice from Dr. George F. Zook, of the 
American Council on Education, on such prob- 
lems as “The improvement of Teacher Train- 
ing and Teacher Certification.’ Dr. Zook 
criticized sharply the rural location of teach- 
ers’ colleges and their tendency to magnify 
methods of teaching rather than the philo- 
sophical and cultural development of their 
students. He advocated higher professional 
levels for all teaching and urged that better 
measures of personality, ability, and cultural 
achievement, as well as teaching competence 
be the basis of certifying and employing new 
teachers. 

Supt. Orville C. Pratt, of Spokane, Wash., 
discussing “Teacher Welfare,” pointed out 
that superintendents cannot expect to succeed 
unless they make teacher welfare a strong 
factor contributing to pupil welfare. He urged 
that every aspect of the personal and pro- 
fessional well-being of teachers be considered 
a responsibility of the superintendent, and 
that the relations be based on the idea of 
co-operation rather than control. 

While President Glenn made an effort to 
provide a few new faces on the program only 
one of the new speakers aroused considerable 
interest because of his position and the in- 
cisive message which he conveyed. President 
James B. Conant, of Harvard University, 
made a convincing argument for limiting the 
selection of university students to young men 
and women who have true ability to benefit 
from university instruction and who have the 
willingness to obtain for themselves and so- 
ciety the best which the university can pro- 
vide in the way of cultural and professional 
education. Dr. Conant continued: 

I doubt if society can make a graver mistake 
than to provide advanced higher education of a 
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Dr. Charles H. Judd (right) receiving the 
award for outstanding educational achieve- 
ments from Mr. Earle F. Opie, retiring 
president of the N.E.A. Exhibitors’ 


Association. 


specialized nature to men and women who are 
unable subsequently to use this training. Quite 
apart from economic considerations, the existence 
of any large number of highly educated individ 
uals whose ambitions have been frustrated is 
unhealthy for any nation. The problem of un- 
employment in the learned professions is likely 
to become more acute in this country as the 
relative proportion of adults in the population 
increases. It deserves our most serious attention 

The opportunities for higher education are 
very unequally divided in this country between 
the youths of the large cities and those who 
dwell in towns or rural communities. Every 
metropolitan center has one or more large uni- 


versities, and a professional education in these 
cities can be obtained at low cost if a boy 
lives at home. No such privilege is available 


for the young man in a community beyond the 
commuting range. There is only one way to 
provide a university education for the promis 
ing youths who are now debarred by economic 
and geographic factors, and that is by a gen- 
erous subsidy —by large scholarships or by 
providing opportunities for earning a sizable 
amount of money. 
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The Thursday Sessions 

The eighth general session on Thursday 
morning brought to the front three older 
members of the Association. Dr. Frederick 
M. Hunter argued at length for the protection 
of democracy as against dictatorship through 
the education of a democratically minded 
citizenship competent to carry on its affairs 
in spite of outside pressures. American teach- 
ers, he said, stand at the Armageddon of the 
democratic world. Dr. George D. Strayer, of 
Teachers College, New York, in his discus- 
sion of the topic, “Shall the People Control 
Their Schools,” expressed nervous fears con- 
cerning the proposed federal aid which is to 
provide books and transportation to children 
who attend other than public schools. Pres- 
ident-Elect John E. Sexson, of Pasadena, 
California, closed the meeting with a hard- 
headed argument for continuous public rela- 
tions which will on the one hand avoid the 
spirit and method of propaganda, and on the 
other hand insure continuous favorable public 
reaction to the growing school program and 
its financing. 


The Afternoon Sessions 

As in previous years, some of the most 
attractive addresses were made before small 
groups. At the afternoon discussion meetings, 
an important division under the chairmanship 
of Supt. J. H. Mason, of Canton, Ohio, dis- 
cussed “Public-School Relations,’ with spe- 
cial emphasis upon governmental and teacher 
relations. Perhaps the most significant ad- 
dresses in this session were papers on “The 
Safeguarding of Democracy,” read by Dr. N. 
L. Engelhardt, of Teachers College, and 
“Teacher Participation in Administration,” by 
Supt. James M. Spinning, of Rochester, N. Y. 
The most generously attended sessions were 
devoted to Industrial Education, in which a 
group of superintendents of city schools and 
leaders in the supervision of industrial educa- 
tion discussed the vast growth of this service 
and the problems of adjusting industrial edu- 
cation and industrial arts to new conditions in 
cities and towns. 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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Ind. “STAN DARD izes too/ 


tin: new Lawrenceburg Consolidated High School has been equipped 
throughout with the latest and finest in electric clock systems—the 
Standard Automatic Reset System. All secondary clocks are automatically 
checked every hour with the master clock. This saves resetting each 
clock separately in event of a power shut-off or other irregularity. 






If you do not have complete information on 











} new development, 
write today for literature. 
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Lawrenceburg Consolidated High School 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Edward J. Schutte, A. 1. A., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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School Law 
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DECISIONS AFFECTING PUPILS 


The constitutionality of the statute which 
provides for transportation furnished to students 
of parochial schools has come under consider- 
ation of the Supreme Court of New York State. 
The test rested upon the question whether the 
parochial school were to gain or lose if the 
transportation service were not rendered. The 
court held that transportation furnished to pupils 
of schools other than public is not in aid of 
denominational schools but is a service in- 
dependent of the school intended solely for the 
convenience of pupils in aid of their education. 

The court further held that under the statute, 
a school district may furnish transportation for 
pupils to and from any private or parochial 
school within the district, since to discriminate 
against the pupils of denominational schools 
would be an unreasonable interference with the 
right of the parent to determine where their 
children should be educated.’ 

A California appelate court has decided that 
the suspension and expulsion of a pupil for 
failure to salute the flag is arbitrary and un- 
warranted, especially where suspension or ex- 
pulsion was unlimited as to time. The court 
based its decision upon the thought that the 
right to attend a public school is a fundamental 
vested right; that school trustees may promulgate 
all reasonable rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the schools; that such rules must not 
be arbitrary and must not deprive a pupil of 
a constitutional right.’ 

A Pennsylvania court hds decided that a 
teacher’s contract signed by a teacher, signed 

1Judd v. Board of Education of Union Free School Dist 
No. 2, Town of Hempstead, Nassau County, 300 N. Y. S 
1037, N. Y. Sup ~ 

*Gabrielli v. Knickerbocker, 74 Pacific reporter 2d 290, 
Calif. App 





only by ‘the ‘secretary of the board of education 
of the township but not authorized by resolu- 
tion as required by the statute, was not a 
binding contract. The same court decided that 
a principal elected by a township board dd 
not create a valid contract where no written 
contract was made.’ 


SCHOOL LAW 


¢ The Indiana teacher tenure act came under 
the scrutiny of the Supreme Court of that state. 
The case was that of Albert E. Highly, who was 
discharged from the position of superintendent 
by the Lafayette school board, under the proce- 
dure established by the tenure act. He claimed 
that he had been employed on August 1, 1931, 
under a five-year contract, and hence did not 
come under the tenure act. The Montgomery 
County Court sustained Mr. Highly’s con- 
tention. 

The Supreme Court has now reversed the 
decision, holding that the school board was 
justified in discharging him, and that he was 
not exempt from the tenure act. The court said: 

“It is not the purpose of the tenure act to 
foster the interests of or to create a_ special 
privilege to any teacher or class of teachers 
The policy of the law is to establish a uniform 
tenure system for all of the schools in the state. 

“If a teacher is to be permitted to make 
his choice as to whether he shall claim a right 
to hold his position either by virtue of a special 
written contract or by virtue of being a perma- 
nent teacher under an indefinite contract, the 
entire school system of the state will become 
unsettled.” 

4 The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts has recently upheld the constitutionality 
of the vaccination statute, under which children 
of school age must be inoculated against small- 
pox as a prerequisite to attendance at school 
The case was an appeal by H. E. Childs, of 
Quincy, found guilty of failing to send his two 
children to school after they had been barred 

‘In re Hawkins, 195 Atlantic reporter 761, Pa. Sup. 


for refusing vaccination. Mr. Childs, in appeal- 
ing a fine of $4, claimed that the term vaccina- 
tion might apply to diseases other than small- 
pox and that the entire statute is contrary to 
the constitution as an infringement upon his 
rights. 

¢ The United States Supreme Court has 
decided against the 244 Chicago teachers who 
contested the act which retired them at the age 
of 65. They held that under the Illinois legis- 
lative act of 1917, they held vested rights which 
could not be impaired by subsequent acts. 
The Supreme Court, in dismissing their peti- 
tion, held there was no substantial federal ques- 
tion involved. The court affirmed a recent deci- 
sion of the [Illinois Supreme Court, which 
upheld the law on the ground that it did not 
take away vested rights. 

¢ Boards of education in independent school 
districts of Oklahoma have broad powers to 
compel respect for the American flag, according 
to Mac Q. Williamson, attorney general of the 
state. In an opinion given the Clyde Followell, 
of Leflore County, he held that a board may 
prescribe a salute to the flag, and a teacher 
may suspend a pupil for persistent refusal to 
comply with the regulation 

4 The Pennsylvania State Supreme Court has 
recently rendered a decision that board of educa- 
tion may change their contracts from ten months’ 
annual periods to full twelve months’ service 
The suit was brought by a Doctor Brecht 
against the board of education of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and was apparently entered on behalf of 
local teachers’ organizations. The court, in its 
opinion, stated that it could see no legal merit 
in fhe argument that a twelve months’ clause 
inserted in place of a ten months’ clause, con- 
stitutes a demotion or reduction in salary. The 
fact that a teacher had signed a contract for 
a series of separate ten months’ teaching years 
could not bind the legislature or the board of 
education from starting a new contractual sys- 
tem. A teacher could not hold that his contract 
was absolutely unchangeable 
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ra Dangerous 





Pupils are periodically examined by doctors, dentists, and nurses. 


Overs igh t 


ANITATION is one of the first considerations in modern education today. The 
school itself and almost everything used in the schoolroom is carefully and sys- 
tematically inspected. 


Various types of 


clinics are held and large sums of money are spent to guard children’s health. 


Yet, one of the greatest potential sources of sickness which is almost entirely overlooked 


is the children’s 


textbooks. 


Used day-in and day-out and given every manner of abuse, 


they soon become ragged-edged and soiled, the distributing agencies of many disease 


germs. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are designed to make textbooks sanitary. 


Made of 


waterproof materials, they are easy to wash and always look bright and clean. Use 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS to protect your pupils’ health and to make their books last 
doubly as long. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 


SPRINGFIELD 


co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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THE SCHOOL-BOARD SECRETARY IN 
THE MODERN SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The growing school program and the new 
school legislation are constantly adding to the 
opportunities for service which the school- 
board secretary performs. At the same time 
the changes are adding to his responsibilities. 
These facts were pointed out recently by Dr. 
Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of 
Schools, in an address to the Pennsylvania 
State Association of School-Board Secretaries 
Said Dr. Ade: 

“Today, alert communities interested in an 
intelligent citizenry are enlarging their school 
program with additional vocational education 
possibilities, education for leisure, special 
education for exceptional children, and a di- 
versified program of adult education through 
evening schools. As these additional duties 
and responsibilities are accepted by the mod- 
ern school system, the secretary necessarily 
assumes additional obligations. 

‘Financial accounting alone places 
tasks in the 


serious 
hands of the secretary of the 
school boards. Among these are: Preparation 
of the budget, planning ahead with the advice 
of superintendents, use of budget work-sheets, 
budgetary control, and report of tax collec- 
tions 

“There are certain legal procedures that 
recur frequently. These pertain to serving 
notice of meetings, advertising for competi- 
tive bids, and recording roll-call voting on 


such items as fixing length of school term, 
appointment or dismissal of officers or em- 
ployees, fixing salaries, levying taxes, desig- 
nating depositories, entering into contracts, 
and matters of such nature. 

“In carrying on the business affairs of the 
district the secretary meets representatives 
and agents of various firms, he interviews 
applicants for employment, and receives com- 
plaints and grievances from people of the 
community. When competitive bids are re- 
quested, definite specifications should be avail- 
able. The secretary can help an agent or rep- 
resentative to interpret the desires of the 
board by furnishing specifications and answer- 
ing any questions for additional information. 
In handling applicants for positions it is well 
to use a regular application blank. All pro- 
fessional applicants, including teachers and 
others, should be referred to the district su- 
perintendent or supervising principal 

“It is a wise procedure to have any com- 
plaint presented in writing that is to be con- 
sidered by the school board. This affords a 
businesslike procedure in handling any griev 
ances that may be presented by persons of 
the community so that they may feel that 
they have been given just consideration. 
Businesslike procedures and courteous treat- 
ment in all relations with people with whom 
you have dealings will establish confidence 
and good will, and will place the reputation 
of the school board on a high level.” 


The Superintendent and the Secretary 

An important aspect of the secretary's 
work, according to Dr. Ade, grows out of his 
relations with the superintendent of schools. 

“The board holds this official responsible 
for efficient direction of the schools, and it is 
to him that the board looks for results in the 
educational work. He can secure such desired 
results only on condition that the business- 
administration work is properly co-ordinated 
with the educational program. 

“After the budget has been approved by the 
school board, a legislative body, the superin- 
tendent, an executive official, must make re- 
quests as needed for services or materials to 
carry out the educational program, and he 
will look to the secretary or his authorized 
agent for approval and prompt attention to 
such requests so long as they are within the 
officially adopted budget. Such businesslike 
procedure as to functions of these two officials 
is essential to any modern school system.” 

Recent legislation has made the secretary 
responsible for contacts with the county and 
state school officials. As Dr. Ade points out, 
he can be of service in improving the handling 
of the budget, the collection and handling of 
taxes, transportation services, the location of 
building sites, the planning of new buildings, 
the school census, the preparation of records 
for teachers’ salaries and pensions, the min- 
imum-wage law, boiler inspection, etc. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Ade said: 

“It is assumed that any person who is ap- 
pointed as secretary of a school board has 
certain qualifications for the position which 
have been responsible for his selection by the 
members of the board. Since the secretary, 
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according to law, is not only the officer of the 
board who prepares the m_nutes, writes checks 
and often acts as the official spokesman for 
the board, he is, in many schoo! dis-ricts, the 
purchasing agent and the person upon whom 
the board depends for information in regard 
to policies and interpretation of the School 
Laws.” 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
DISCUSS TRANSPORTATION, 
SALARIES, BUILDING, 

AND FINANCING 
The Washington State Schcol Directors’ 
ciation, at its meeting in Yak'ma on February 
21 and 22, discussed the problems of bu.ld ng, 
transportation, salaries, and financing. About 350 
directors and superintend:nts of the state were 

in attendance from all parts of the state 
Mr. Stanley F. Atwood, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who gave the principal 
address of the opening session, discus ed the 
problem facing school directers, and sa:d that 
the most important single factor in successful 
education is the teacher. A gocd teacher, he 


Asso 


said, can do a splendid job, but a poor teacher 
can be a definite drawback. The state superin- 
tendent advocated the state’s assuming all or 
a large share of the transportation costs for 
public-school children, and pointed out that in 
many districts more money is spent fer trans 
portation than for actual education. In_ the 
matter of teacher tenure, there is need at the 
present time for some program that will spare 
worthy teachers worry over the poss‘bility of 
losing their jobs. In touching upon the state’s 
equalization fund program, he said that money 
for the maintenance of the schools comes from 
three sources, the district, the county, and the 
state. Money from the district and county 


sources is not always equal, due to varying tax 
structures 


Mr. Atwood went on to show that educa- 
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tional necessity 


is equal everywhere and pointed 
out that 


children in poor districts should be 
given the same opportunities as those in the 
more fortunate districts. He pointed out that it 
is the duty of the people of the state to decide 
what they want to spend for education and it 
is the duty of the school directors to see that 
such spending is used to equalize educational 
opportunities for children. 

Mr. ‘Alex Turnbull, speaking on board mem 
bership, said that acceptance of a place on a 
board of education is no mere empty compliance 


with the will of the community. It is a sacred 
duty of service which falls upon any board 
and no director is worthy of that trust who 


shirks his or her duty. 

The county superintendents met in a separate 
session and discussed problems pecul‘ar to the 
county superintendent’s task. The problem of 
legislation regarding the salaries of substitute 
teachers was brought up and a plan for defray 
ing the expenses of delegates to the annual 
convention was proposed 

The topic, “Duties, Responsibilities, and Prob 
lems of School Directors,” was discussed by H 
C. Anderson, of King County. At the six o’clock 
banquet in the Donnelly Hotel, Governor 
Clarence D. Martin was the principal speaker 

Mr. Ben Kizer, of the State Planning Council, 
Spokane, was the speaker at the opening sess on 
on Tuesday morning, speaking on the educa 
tional survey now being conducted under the 
auspices of the planning council. After laying the 
background of the survey, Mr. Kizer asked Dr 


4. G. Grace for more detailed information. Dr 
Grace reaffirmed Mr. Kizer’s statement that an 
attempt is being made to keep in close touch 
with educators throughout the work. He out 


lined the four major problems which the survey 
seeks to clarify and pointed out the necessity 
of planning for future schools, instead of letting 
them grow haphazardly. He referred to schools 
in New York State where a teacher might have 
no pupils, or where failure to plan properly 


Chanin Building 


Colonial Board Co., Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Fandango Mills 
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: Classroom Confidence 


is based on knowledge of “what the book 
says’. Confidence in the durability and last- 
ing qualities of the textbooks purchased, is 


based on knowledge of the materials that 
go into the binding. 


Binders Board provides a strong foundation 
for the binding of textbooks. You can be 
sure of obtaining this hard, tough, dense 
board if you include this clause in all of 
your book contracts— 


“Books to be bound in Binders 
Board made according to Com- 
mercial Standard CS50- 34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 
New York City 
MEMBERS 
Fibreboard Products Inc., San Francisco 
C. H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 


Otter River Mills, Inc., Otter River, Mass. 
Terr Millburn, N. J. 


would saddle a community with 
for which they could not pay 
In a separate meeting, the resolutions com- 
mittee, under John Shorett, of King County, 
approved the planning council survey, claiming 
that its findings would form a basis upon which 
school groups may plan future programs. 
Resolutions passed by the directors asked that 
broad powers be given the committee of sixteen 
in carrying out the association program. The 
association opposed sales of state school lands 
and urged that an independent board be estab- 
lished to administer the school’s state resources 
Another resolution favored legislation which 
would permit districts to invest insurance funds 
in government bonds or other approved securities 
Co-operation with the state-wide survey to co- 
ordinate educational agencies was favored. 
The delegates approved the proposition of the 
nonpartisan election of state and county school 
superintendents and urged that the liability of 


new buildings 


school districts in accidents to children be 
limited. 

The meeting closed with the election of the 
following officers for the year 1938: President, 
J. G. Green, Clearlake; vice-president, H. C 
Anderson, Seattle; secretary, Mrs. Walter J 
Rue, Manette 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 
@ Atlanta, Ga. The board of 
taken up the matter of changes in the school 
system following a school survey. The members 
will study the survey recommendations and will 
then take steps toward making the changes 
desired 
@ Yonkers, N. Y. Local citizens are opposing 
the school reorganization program contemplated 
by the board of education. The board members 
have listened to criticisms of the plan and have 
announced that they would study the matter 


education has 


and make a report. Approximately 250 persons 
presented a petition protesting the consolidation 
of the Longfellow School with School Seven 
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Send for this free book, 
entitled *‘Concrete and 
Lapidolith”’ by Dr. F. W. 
Breth, which explains how 
to preserve concrete. 


under grinding use. They wear down or crumble. They become dusty, 
dangerous to health, machinery and merchandise. 


LAPIDOLITH, the original concrete floor hardener, will make your 
floors wearproof, waterproof, dustproof. It is a liquid, chemical com- 
pound that penetrates the pores of cement and makes floors granite-hard 
for a lifetime. 


LAPIDOLITH goes on a floor as easily as water. Any workman can 
apply it. If preferred, our own service crew will apply LAPIDOLITH 
anywhere. 


Leading architects and builders have been using LAPIDOLITH for 
years, in many of the most important institutions, factories, stores and 
office buildings in America. We will gladly send you a list of treated 
concrete floors in your city which are still like flint after years of use. 


Address Dept. J-4 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 6868 Lexington Ave., New York City 
. 


7 Concrete floors, unless specially hardened, will not hold their surface 
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KEW AUNEE FURNITURE Keeps Class Rooms Busy! 


Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 


Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Plyroll) 


Manual Training Bench No. N-3088 





School Administration News 
Oe ee 


TEACHER INTERVISITATION 
Albert Earley’ 

The usual plan of intervisitation is for a 
teacher to spend an entire day observing an- 
other teacher. This has its advantages and 
likewise its disadvantages. Last year in West- 
ern Sussex County, Dela., we developed an- 
other plan — motorcades. 

We organized the teachers in groups of 
about ten. One motorcade group visited each 
week until all the teachers had taken a visit- 
ing day. Judged by any criterion the motor- 
cades were successful. 

The teachers furnished their own means of 
transportation, using their own cars. In most 
cases two, three, or four persons traveled to- 
gether. 

Our first stop of about one and one half 
hours was to see the teaching of the dic- 
tionary, oral reading, and music. We wanted 
the teachers to see how to teach the use of 
the dictionary because virtually all our teach- 
ers need help in this. 

At our next stop we observed oral English 
which was the outgrowth of our school ex- 
cursions. Here the teachers learned that 
fluency can be developed in rural boys and 
girls, and they observed how to capitalize ex- 
periences gained by children in their travels. 

All teachers were naturally interested in our 
new course in social studies, so we motored 
to a one-teacher school and spent about an 
hour observing social studies in the primary 


1Supervisor of Schools, Western Sussex County, George 
town, Dela 


Domestic Science Table No. K-1776 


courses. 


Drawing Table No. L-2028 


grades, and learned how useful charts made 
by the children are in strengthening reading. 

At our last stop we observed how the 
teacher assigns work so as to get the children 
to use the library effectively. A discussion 
followed each stop. 

If these teachers had spent the entire day 
in some of these schools. they would have 
seen some work which they could not have 
used. But by our selecting teachers who are 
outstanding in some line and having the teach- 
ers observe only that work, the entire day 
was most worth while. 

The motorcades for Negro teachers were 
held in May because we wanted these teach- 
ers to see what can be done to beautify the 
school grounds and how community service 
can be rendered by means of school gardens. 
On these trips the teachers saw and discussed 
practically every phase of community work. 

After these motorcades the teachers made 
written reports on a prescribed form. Unless 
a prescribed form is used the supervisor will 
not get the kind of information which will 
be most valuable to him. Our form provides 
for flexibility. In some cases the written re- 
port was supplemented by an oral report 


WHEN SCHOOL JAUNTS ARE 
BENEFICIAL 

Mr. Alexander Jardine, of the Evansville, 
Ind., schools, recommends that school trips are 
most beneficial when carefully planned. “Last 
year,” he wr.tes, “Evansville teachers conducted 
school journeys to many interesting places in 
and around the city. They reported that these 
trips were most successful when they were care- 
fully planned in advance. Trips of this sort 
should obviously be made only when there is 
a direct connection between the curriculum and 
the place being visited. Pup ls should be aware 
of the purpose of the trip and should be pre- 


more classes and better taught classes. 
school is not making laboratory subjects available 
to all students because of lack of room, be sure 
to write us at once for our free planning service. 
Simply tell us your problem and the Kewaunee 
Engineering Department will give you complete 
details on the most efficient way to handle 
classes in your present space. Write direct to— 


SAewauier 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., 
Mid-West Office: 940 Maple Ave., 


Makes Laboratory, Vocational 


and Home Economics Courses 


Available to More Students 


Kewaunee has pioneered and perfected the type 
of furniture that promotes efficiency in handling 
Laboratory, Vocational and Home Ecomonics 


It has made possible larger classes, 
If your 


FURNITURE E Co- 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


pared to ask questions and raise pertinent and 
intelligent points when on the journey. If the 
pupils have such a background and are inter- 
ested, they will do much to create a cordial 
relationship between the school and the place 
visited. Otherwise the office or plant visited will 
probably be opposed to future visits by the 
schools. In this connection it is always wise 
for the teacher to make plans for the visitation 
and to follow up the visit with a card or tele- 
phone call thanking the person in the office or 
plant for all courtesies. 

“In general it seems wise to keep the number 
visiting down to not more than one school-bus- 
load at a time. Large groups are unwieldy and 
it is doubtful whether all members of the group 
are able to hear and see what is going on. It is 
also of doubtful worth when large groups of 
pupils attend open-house celebrations at various 
industrial plants. Pupils as individuals visiting 
these plants may get some benefits from the 
visits, but as large groups from a school they 
tend to be lost in the general holiday spirit that 
prevails on such occasions. Small groups bent on 
studying special problems will tend to reap 
richer benefits.” 


TEST RESULTS REVEAL ADVANTAGES 
OF LARGER SCHOOLS 

The results of the Annual Scholarship Ex- 
amination for seniors in the secondary schools of 
Pennsylvania clearly indicate positive educational 
advantages of students who are enrolled in the 
larger schools, according to Dr. W. Ray Smith.” 
The fact is of special interest and significance in 
view of the present widespread activity relating 
to the program of merging school districts 4s 
provided for in the state laws 

Dr. Smith’s study deals exclusively with the 
scores of pupils who took the scholarship ex- 
amination in May, 1937. It makes little pretense 
at comparing the accomplishments of pupils who 

IChief, Division of Personnel Examinations, Pennsy! 
vania Department of Public Instruction. 
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for ECONOMY’S sake 





Specify: 


ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON 








ONLY ALPHA IS 
PAK. 


AVAILABLE IN QUARTER- 


ALPHA IS ACTUALLY GOOD FOR YOUR 


BLACKBOARD. 
MORE CONVENIENT. 
95% PLUS 


S PURE CHALK. 


MAKES CRISP WHITE MARKS — EASY TO 


ERASE. 





COSTELLO DOUBLE 


SEWED ERASER 





CONSISTENCY OUTWEARS ANY OTHER ERASER. 
WILL NEVER CURL OR SPREAD. 


EFFICIENT IN USE, 


—\VZe ae COSTE EEO CO. 





MANLFACIULERS 


attended four-year 
junior-senior high 
high schools. 

The study is based on the test scores of 2,751 
pupils from public secondary schools of the four- 
year type, the junior-senior type, and the three- 
year senior type. In the eight-four type of or- 
ganization, 31.5 per cent of the pupils were in 
secondary schools enrolling less than 250 pupils, 
and 68.5 per cent in schools enrolling 250 or more 
pupils. 

Inspections of the scores made by pupils in 
small secondary schools, as compared w th those 
in schools with enrollments of 250 or more pupils, 
reveal the tendency for better showings by pupils 
Irom the latter group in all divisions of the 
examination. 

The difference 


secondary 
schools, 


schools, six-year 
or three-year senior 


between the means in all three 
types of secondary schools range from 3.61 
imong the senior-high-school pupils to 6.46 in 
four-year schools, the most pronounced difference 
in any type of organization. When all types of 
schools are considered, the difference mounts to 
6.76. 

The difference between the scores in the Eng- 
lish test was in every case in favor of the pupils 
Irom the larger secondary schools. The differ- 
ences were approximately the same and ranged 
Irom 7.83 to 7.93, and with all schools combined, 
it resulted in a difference of 8.03 

A similar tendency is observed in the results 
of the history test, the difference being the 
smallest in four-year secondary schools, namely, 
3.78, 4.64 in junior-senior schools, 7.79 in senior 
secondary schools, and 5.84 where the pupils are 
combined regardless of the type of erganization. 
_ It was found that the mean scores for pupils 
in small secondary schools enrolling less than 
280 pupils was lower than that in secondary 
schools enrolling more pupils in every division of 
the test. The quartile points in every single divi- 
sion of the test was higher in the large schools. 
It was brought out that 50 per cent of the pupils 
Irom large schools made higher scores in the 


ACC 


EASY TO CLEAN. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 
DEPT. CE42 





HEIOHis, et. 


English test than 75 per cent of the 
small schools. 

Bearing in mind that pupils from large sec- 
ondary schools manifested superior achievement 
in the mental test, it is nevertheless true that 
their showing in the English and history tests 
was greater in proportion than their superiority 
on the basis of the mental test scores. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


4 Lowellville, Ohio. The public schools of the 
city, under the direction of Supt. O. W. Len- 
hart, are operating a full-time visual-education 
program for the first time this year. The initial 
program was started just previous to the close 
of school last year. 

The local parent-teacher organization has 
assisted in the purchase of the sound-on-film 
machine, and the board of education contributed 
its share of the cost. The films used have been 
obtained from the state education department’s 
film exchange and from other dependable 
sources. Some of the films are shown at grade- 
school and high-school assemblies, and others 
are used in special classes where they are of 
particular interest and value. 

It is expected that by the end of the present 


pupils from 


school term, a total of 120 reels of pictures 
and 30 sets of slides will have been shown 
The teachers in the various schools have en- 


deavored to build their work around these visual 
aids and throughout the program the effort has 


been to make the work interesting and in 
formative. 
4 The newest educational feature in radio 
broadcasting is the KNX Thursday afternoon 


conducted by the school officials of Los 


series, 
Angeles, Calif., and broadcast directly to stu- 
dents through the medium of more than 400 
radios installed in the local classrooms 

The program which is given each Thursday, 
from 2:30 to 2:45 p.m., comprises material 
selected by the students themselves in regular 


meetings held to select the subjects to be dis- 











cussed. The programs are 


arranged and 
ducted with the approval of Dr. Vierling Kersey, 
superintendent of schools. 


con- 


@ The old Franklin High School, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., erected in 1825 and said to be 
the oldest high school in the country, has been 
purchased by the Atwater Kent Foundation, 
and will be given to the city of Philadelphia, 
to be operated as the Atwater Kent Museum. 
Valuable relic and historic manuscripts will be 
gathered here for exhibit purposes. 

@ White boards have met. with 
approval at Elgin, IIL, 


marked 
because of their visibility 
and cleanliness. Two types of white board are 
used, one of glass, and the other of a metal 
composition. The writing material is an imported 


charcoal stick and the eraser is of rubber 
sponge. 
¢ The Boston school committee complained 


recently against the sale of periodicals contain- 


ing indecent and obscene pictures. The aid of 
the police was sought. The results were not 
encouraging. A dealer was brought into court 


and fined, but it developed that he merely sold 
what a wholesale distributor delivered to him. 
Hundreds of dealers continued to sell objection- 
able literature leaving the inference that only 
national legislation which will hit at the source 
can accomplish an elimination of the evil. 

¢ The school committee of Providence, R. L., 
by a vote of five to two, has named its new 
school the Guglielmo Marconi Memorial High 
School. Immediately there came a protest from 
the American Legion demanding that the school 
be named after General Clarence R. Edwards, 
commander of the Yankee forces during the 


world war. The objection to the name of 
Marconi is that he was not an American. 
4 The annual convention of the American 


4, and 
in New York 
discussed health provi- 
outstanding panel dis- 
held, with a 


Camping Association was held March 3, 
5, in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
City. The convention 
sions for campers. An 
cussion on Parent Relations was 
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Heywoop.waxerie.p Auditorium Seating 
offers you a wide range of practical, attractive 
aisle standards to harmonize with the architectural motif 


of any school or college interior. 
to afford comfort yet maintain proper posture. 
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HEYWOOD - WAKEFIELD : 


School Furniture 


Established 1826 





list of important speakers on the program 

4A “School and College Night” was held in 
the senior high school at Oneonta, N. Y., on 
January 27, 1938. The program was conducted 
as a part of the school’s educational guidance 
work, under the direction of Miss Edna M. 
Lawrence, vice-principal and guidance counselor 
All students and their parents were requested to 
participate and some fifty-five colleges and 
special vocational and professional schools in the 
vicinity were invited to send _ representatives. 
The program consisted of a general meeting, with 
an address by Dean Theodore A. Distler, of 
Lafayette College, on “The Business of Going 
to College.” Following the interviews, a recep- 
tion was held for representatives, given under 
the sponsorship of the faculty and the board 
of education. 

An extensive exhibit of educational and occu- 
pational information was displayed, comprising 
wall charts, statistics, location of training schools, 
entrance requirements, and tuition. A number of 
charts portrayed occupational trends, courses, 
wages and hours, organization and promotion, 
and functions of the guidance program. 

About 50 faculty members and 60 students 
were present for the interviews on the night of 
January 27. Seven hundred persons were in 
attendance, and the project created considerable 
interest in educational planning. The project was 


deemed the most worth while in its field and 
all present felt that it was very successful 

4 Defiance, Ohio. The high-school band has 
obtained new uniforms, made possible by con 


tributions from clubs and local individuals, 
amounting to over $900 

4 Glouster, Ohio. In the first three grades of 
the public schools a practice has been put into 
operation of having the teacher advance with 
the pupils. Under the plan, the first-grade 
teacher goes to the second grade, the third grade 
the next. In the fourth grade, the teacher goes 


back to the first grade. The plan gives the pupil 


It's scientifically designed 
May we tell you 


GARDNER, MASS. 








three years under one teacher and it enlarges 
the teacher’s outlook. The teacher uses her free 
time at the beginning of the term to become 


acquainted with the weak and strong points of 
her pupils. 

4 Perrysburg, Ohio. A new personality rating 
sheet has been introduced in the high school 
this year as a means of providing more mean- 
ingful reports for parents. The system provides 
for extra sheets to be enclosed every sx weeks 
These sheets contain from 48 to 50 items, upon 
which the teacher may initial her interpretation. 
The sheet also contains space for the pupil and 
parent to record their ratings so that there are 
three different sources of estimates, namely, the 
teacher, the pupil, and the parent. The sheets 
are good for a six-week period and are then 
placed on file. Under the system, each pupil 


starts the six-week period with a clean slate 
and his record is re-evaluated anew each time. 

The rating sheet has many advantages. It 
provides a rating for success qualities, for con- 
duct, and good citizenship. 

4 Dover, Ohio. An entirely new feature in 
connection with the visual-education program 
in the schools is the setting aside of a projection 
room in each elementary building for use as a 
small theater. The room is equipped with a } 
permanent screen, folding theater chairs, projec- 
tion table, and electrical outlets. Pupils may go 
to the theater room only when a special arrange- 
ment has been made for the showing of a picture 
The plan saves much time formerly consumed 
in classroom showings. The room may also be 
used for music and other special work when 
not in use for projection purposes. 





New School Board Members Get Acquainted—The two new members of the Buffalo, 
New York, school board, Kneeland B. Wilkes and Dr. Stanislaus N. Borowiak, escorted 


by the chairman of the board, Edward J. Glascott, 


O’Brien and Edward G. Zeller. 


and their predecessors, Regis 


Left to right, are Mr. O’Brien, Dr. Robert T. Bapst, 


Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Zeller, Dr. Borowiak and Chairman Glascott. 
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JAMPACKED with EXPLORATION and GUIDANCE 
OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By Lloyd L. Jones 
A Junior High School Text 


1. That includes correlated functiona! arithmetic 
handwriting, and vocabulary training 


2. That explores the field of business, offers guidance, 
and develops all the social values of this rich subject 


3. That makes the student aware of the business forces 
and business practices that affect his life from early 


youth to old age. 

4. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary 
level, and holds the student's interest. 

5. That makes future commercial studies more meaning- 


ful, more effective, more valuable 


6. That is supplemented by a teacher's methods book 
an optional work book program, and modern tests 
that are impressive. 





You can teach without this text — But you 
cannot teach so well without it. 


Correspondence Invited 


_ THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sidney 


: NYSTROM 


. ..a quality Chalk ata Popula rice 


<2 ® &. Oe ee 
Quality chalk... Dustless...of the 
finest grade levigated chalk and 
domestic materials...at the price 


of ordinary chalk! A chalk of fine 





It MAPS GLOBES — CHARTS texture that makes a soft,smooth = 
asi mark, clear and legible. A chalk ee 
in with a high breaking point that 
~ cuts chalk breakage to a mini- 

: scnennemnenentte nen mum...and lasts longer! These 

a | are features that spell real chalk 

. economy! Specify Dovercliff 

“9 ‘S8eeeeceseeeees Dustless Chalk. 

; POSTER *PASTELLO 

en 


A NEW COLORED CHALK 


Clean, firm. Same size and shape as 


GEOGRAPHY MAPS 


For the elementary grades Nystrom offers a wide choice of simplified 


political, physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored are for beginners. 
For junior and senier high schools special series of economic maps of 
both United States and World are available. 


HISTORY MAPS 


The Sanford-Gordy American History Series includes the Old World Back- 
ground. The 45 maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazcn Series constitute 
the most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. Choice 
of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical pictures and Wilgus 
Directed History Problems and Projects supplement che maps and texts. 


BIOLOGY CHARTS 


The biology section of our new C38 catalog lists a complete line for all 
biological sciences. Here are charts for every grade of work from the 
more simple ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to 


the most technical anatomical forms. 
5 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








dustless chalk crayon with greater dur- 
ab lity and responsiveness. For use on 
paper or blackboard, for free expres- 
sion, murals and outdoor sketc ring, 
Brilliant TUNED PALET colors. Send 


for sample for your teachers to try. 


‘Everyday Art is an authoritative publica. 
tion in the Art Education field. Write ys 


if you do not receive Everyday Art. 





*REG. U.S PAT OFF 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


612-712 HAYES AVENUE. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


MAKERS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES FOR OVER IOO YEARS 
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Fast-Moving, Stage Curtains 


—___— xxx 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


EQUIPMENT 


Vallen Automatic 
Shade Operator 


Will open or close window shades automatically 
simply by pressing an electric switch button. Several 
window shades can be operated separately or in 


unison by one control. 


when motion pictures or lantern slides are to be 


shown. 


Vallen Automatic 
Screen Control 


Where there is no space available for a permanent 
motion picture screen this Vallen electric roll screen 


operator will automatically open and close the screen 


as desired. 


position each time thus eliminating need for re- 


focussing. 


ae 
School Finance and Taxation 


~~ 
THE AMARILLO PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 


The school authorities of Amarillo, Texas, hold 
that “the idea of allowing future generations to 
pay their portion of the cost of buildings by 
long-time bond issues is erroneous.” A_ recent 
statement, prepared by George M. Wadd ll, 
secretary and business manager, and issued by 
the school board, contends that: 

“Few people, who do not study these matters, 
realize that when a bond issue of $100.000 is put 
out at 5 per cent for 40 years, it requires $300,- 
000 to pay this debt. $100,000 pays the principal, 
and $200,000 is required to pay the interest. 

“During 1933 and 1934, while municipal bonds 
were selling at a very poor market, our school 
board had the opportunity to purchase approxi- 
mately $80,000 of our own bonds. 

“On January 1, 1937, there was an issue of 
$50,000 of our bonds, which were issued in 
1917 for 40 years, but with optional privileges 
for payment in 1937. Our school board took up 
the entire issue, paying for one half of them 
with sinking funds on hand for that issue, and 
cancelled half the bonds, and held the other 
half as an investment of our own sinking funds 

“The above is a summary of some of the 
larger transactions of the school board looking 
toward the reduction of our school debt and 
the shortening of long time maturities.” 

The net debt of the Amarllo public school 
system has been reduced $337,000 in the past 
seven and a half years, in spite of the fact that 
a $162,000 college plant has been built and paid 
for in the meantime. 

The members cf the Amarillo board cf educa 


tion are: President, Dr. R. P. Parsells; vice 
president, E. R. Cox; J. B. Dooley; C. T. 
Crouse; Fancher Upshaw; W. A. Barlow; Ben 


Monning; John’ Freeman, 


president of the 


Very handy equipment 


Electric brake stops screen in same 


Give School Shows 


Professional Appearance 


There is no reason why school auditoriums should not have noiseless, 


quick-moving stage curtains the same as theaters. 
swift moving curtains give an efficient, professional air that starts the 
show with precision and ends it that way. 

There are Vallen electric operated curtain control units priced as 
low as $95 and Vallen Noiseless Steel Tracks for $1.20 per foot 
If you are considering modernizing your stage why not 
write today for complete facts and prices on Vallen automatic stage 


and up. 


curtain equipment. 


VALLEN INCORPORATED 


college, and Charles M. 


of schools. 


FINANCE 


Rogers, superintendent 


AND TAXATION 

¢ Covington, Ky. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $976,336 for the school 
year 1938. Of the total, $345,081 will be received 
from sources other than city taxes, leaving the 
remainder to be raised by taxation. The tax 
rate for the schools has been set at $1.14, the 
same rate as last year. 

4 A total allotment of $6,832,562, representing 
the second installment of state school aid for the 
current school year, was recently distributed to 
the counties of Michigan. 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has ac- 
cepted a reclass‘fication of its electric service, 
presented by the local electric company. Under 
the new system, contracts will be signed for one 
year, placing the eleven largest of the 106 school 
buildings on a rate enjoyed by large power 
consumers. The plan will effect an estimated 
saving of $9,000 on a bill of $60,000 annually 
for the eleven buildings 

¢ Houston, Texas. Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer has 
presented a budget to the school board, calling 
for an expenditure of $5,896,310 for 1938. ‘This 
is an increase of $400,000 over the year 1937, 
and includes a partial restoration of teachers’ 
salaries in the lower brackets. 

4 Fulton, Ill. The voters have approved a 
raise in the school tax rate from $1 to $2. The 
board voted in December to call the election in 
order to obtain an increase in revenues. 

4 Clearwater, Fla. The Pinellas County 
school board has adopted a strict economy pro- 
gram for the year 1938, due to a lack of funds 
The maintenance department was requested to 
prepare an inventory of all supplies on hand 
The purpose is to buy no more supplies than is 
necessary to meet demands. 

4 The secretary of internal affairs of the State 
of Pennsylvania has approved an _ $8,350,000 
bond issue for the Philadelphia schools to en- 


allen 


Silent, graceful, 


Akron, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC OPERATED 


CURTAIN 
CONTROLS 


wo TRACKS 


FOR THEATERS ANO AUVOI(TORILMS 





able them to pay school operating expenses. 
The money will be repaid within three years. 

¢ Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
been allowed an appropriation of $324,000 by 
the city government to finance the employment 
of 200 additional teachers during the year 1938. 
While the board has set up a budget of $35,465,- 
000 for all school purposes, it is believed the 
amount will be reduced by five or six million 
dollars. 

¢ McKenney, Texas. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $60,000, to be used for 
a new building program to comprise new build- 
ings and additions to schools. 

¢ Silver City, N. Mex. The contract has been 
let for the construction of the new high-school 
building, to cost $173,441. The building is being 
financed with a PWA grant of $102,272. 
¢ St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
appointed a special committee to begin plans 
for a long-range building program for needed 
school buildings. The plans have been under- 
taken as a result of a report that nearly one 
third of the school buildings in use do not 
meet modern fireproofing requirements and are 
inadequate in many features. 

@ Muscatine, Iowa. The board of education 
is proceeding with plans for the construction 
of a half million dollar high-school building. 
The PWA has allotted 45 per cent of the funds 
for the building. 

@ The board of education of Kingston, N. Y., 
is contemplating the erection of a new vocational 
building to enlarge the facilities for general 
shopwork and work in the needle trades. It is 
planned to establish a department of vocational 
work along the line of power-machine oper- 
ation. The building will be completed and oc- 
cupied in September, 1938. 

¢ Sebring, Ohio. The board of education has 
completed the construction of a gymnasium and 
addition to the high-school building. A new 


stadium, seating three thousand persons, has been 
completed. 
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Deskor thanks all its 
friends and inter- 


ested observers for 
their many _ kind- 6 y | s 
nesses during their 
visits to our exhibit 


at the recent N.E.A. 
Convention at At- 
lantic City. 


Saves 


Money 
Space 
Lighting 
Heating 
Janitor Service 
Decreases 
Construction Costs in 
New Schools 
Waste Space in 
All Schools 
Increases 
Capacity in 
Existing Schools 
Efficiency in 
All Schools 
Converts 


Classrooms into assembly halls 
Assembly Halls into Classrooms 
Auditoriums into Study Halls 
Study Halls into Auditoriums 
Classrooms (2 or more) into 


Study Halls 
Study Halls Into Classrooms 


(Deskor Combined With Folding Walls Provides Even 
Greater Functional Use of Space) 





“DESKOR” 7 ee Senet 

























JheSensation 





of 16mm.PROJECTION 
in MODERN SCHOOLS 


See it - Here it - Price it 
Many new surprising, exclusive fea- 
tures that make a HOLMES the 
most practical and convz2nient pro- 
jector ever devised. Don’t Take Our 
Word For It. Check the mechanical 
specifications in our catalog with 
any projector costing up to double 


our NEW LOW PRICE. 









Interchangeable 
Units. Projector and 
amplifier shown above in 
position for sound on 
film projection—10 sec- 
onds and speaker can be 
locked to amplifier for 
use with turntable or mi- 
crophone. One or more 
speakers or microphones 
may be used for very 
large audiences or ath- 
letic fields. Speaker, 
and amplifier and pro- 
jector total weight only | 
60 Ibs. | 
Write for full details | 


and specifications. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 1812 Orchard St. Chicago 
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E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MICHIGAN 


MUSKEGON 





Teachers and Administration 





GRAND ISLAND ADOPTS NEW RETIRE- 
MENT PLAN 


In the public schools of Grand Island, Nebr., 
conditions had arisen in recent years which 
made it necessary and proper that some plan be 
adopted which would make it possible for 
teachers to retire from active classroom duties 
after long and satisfactory services to the 
schools, when they had reached an age when 
they could retire. 

The board of education, in behalf of the 
teachers and in deference to the future progress 
of the schools, has adopted a teacher-retirement 
program which is intended to function through 
the medium of old line, legal reserve, life insur- 
ance, and annuities. Under the program the plan 
provides for retirement, with a minimum monthly 
income for each teacher, as a result of the joint 
contributions of the teacher and the board. 

Under the program, the age of 40 years has 
been fixed as the basic age upon which the 
retirement program is set up. Each teacher in 
the system who reaches the age of 40 years at 
the time of signing a contract with the board 
is required to provide an annuity or retirement- 
income life-insurance policy with an approved 
old-line life-insurance company, in an amount 
sufficient to guarantee a minimum income of 
$25 a month for life, beginning at the age 
of 65. Teachers in the schools who have already 
reached the age of 48 years will be required to 
contribute at least $100 annually toward the 
annuity, or  retirement-income _life-insurance 
premium, which sum together with the annual 
contributions of the board, will be used to 
purchase a suitable monthly income at the 
age of 65. 

The annual contribution of the board toward 
the annuity premium of each teacher at the 
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PENNY WISE PROGRAMS 
HAVE TEETH 


gogically and economically, you make no mistake when 
you equip the Sheldon way. 


The present day concept of leisure for the many shou!d 
guide educators to provide the best possible vocational 
equipment for modern pupils. Likewise, the increasing im- type of 
portance science is playing in our civilization should 


In other words, the teacher and the pupil on a log is an 


advantageous situation only when adequate equipment is 
provided for the use of each. 





bas:c age of 40 years is $50. For teachers already 
employed in the public schools, the annual con- 
tribution of the board toward the annuity 
premium of each teacher will be $50, provided 
the teacher has not reached the age of 48 years 
on or before April 1, 1938; and $75 if the 
teacher has attained the age of 48 on or before 
April 1, 1938. The annual contributions of the 
board are considered a part of the salary paid 
the teacher and are in addition to that portion 
of the teacher’s annual salary authorized by the 
schedule. 

It will be the policy of the board to employ 
no teacher of the age of 40 years or upward, 
or to retain any teacher of the age of 40 or 
upward, who is unwilling to make provision for 
retirement at the age of 65. Should any teacher 
fail, neglect, or refuse to comply with the terms 
of the board’s program, the contract for employ- 
ment will become void, and such a teacher will 
not be retained in the staff. 

Each teacher must agree in writing that he or 
she will not borrow upon the policy, surrender it, 
or assign it, without the consent of the board, 
so long as the policy is used to meet the require- 
ments of the program. The retirement program 
is intended to apply to principals, supervisors, 
and teachers employed in the public schools of 
Grand Island. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4@ Washington, D. C. The Kalorame Citizens’ 
Association has voted to increase appropriations 
for teacher personnel. It is believed that there is 
a disproportionate number of teachers in com- 
parison with an increased student body. The 
Association also voted for increased appropria- 
tions for school sites and buildings in order 
to keep up with building needs. 

4 The Michigan State Board of Education has 
voted to grant scholarships to teachers’ colleges 
to high-school graduates who aspire to teach 
in rural schools. The scholarships will be pro- 
rated according to the number of rural teaching 
positions in the several counties. The recipient 


IN THEM. . 


. teeth that will bite back in years to come. Invest- 
ments in laboratory and vocational furniture bought under 
penny-wise managements usually prove to be dollar-foolish. 
For specialized furniture should not be purchased for a 
year or two, but for the lifetime of the building. Peda- with technical data in- 
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YOURS 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


The new Sheldon Cata- 
log is just off the press. 
This complete hand-book 
on laboratory and voca- 


tional furniture is filled 


dispensable to the educa- 
tor planning new labora- 
tories. You will want this 
catalog in your files 
Write for your copy to 
day. Please indicate the 
equipment in 


which you are interested 


prompt school officials to furnish schools with efficient 
laboratories. 





of the scholarship must pursue a_ prescribed 
course at the end of which he will be given 
a state limited certificate valid in rural schools. 
The scholarship releases the student from pay- 
ment of the tuition fee. 

¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school direc- 
tors has approved a ban on married teachers 
whose husbands are gainfully employed. The 
ban would not apply to teachers or proba- 
tioners now married, but would impose dismissal 
of unmarried probationers who marry before 
obtaining permanent tenure and would bar in 
the future married women as_ probationary 
teachers. 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. The special school-board 
committee has defeated a proposal to discon- 
tinue the payment of unused sick leave to teach- 
ers. The contention was made by proponents that 
the plan would save money, but statistics pre- 
sented supported contrary opinions. It was 
pointed out that many teachers can retire before 
70 because accumulated sick leave pay enables 
them to make contributions to their pensions. 

¢ Boston, Mass. Three teachers’ organizations 
are supporting a group of 90 teachers of boys’ 
classes in elementary and intermediate grades 
who are fighting a proposal to discontinue the 
$96 extra pay in operation 28 years. 

¢ Highland Park, Mich. In the future, all 
teachers and employees of the board of education 
will be required to present certificates testify- 
ing to their physical fitness before contracts 
are issued. 

4 The superintendent of schools of Somerville, 
Mass., has been ordered by the mayor to request 
the resignation of all married women teachers 
whose husbands are gainfully employed. In the 
meantime, the school board has instructed the 
superintendent to secure definite information as 
to the marital and economic status of the 
teachers. 

¢ The board of education of Decatur, IIl., has 
adopted a rule whereby a woman teacher who 
marries automatically must retire from the 
service of the schools. 
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Al Movable Type 
TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 





Strong .. . Safe... Easily handled... The new 
Medart Movable Type Telescopic Gym Seat takes 
its rightful place beside the established and nation- 
ally approved Medart Wall Attached Type Tel- 
escopic Gym Seat . . . The Movable Type answers a 
need of long standing for a compact, safe-to-use 
and safe-to-handle gym seat that can be easily 
moved at will from storage room to desired location. 


Mounted on a heavy steel base that is supported 
and transported on 4 double roller, swivel casters, 
this newcomer in the Medart line is ideal for use 
(A) on the stage, for graduation exercises, musicals, 
and emergency ‘overflow’ seating (B) in the 
gymnasium, for flanking the boxing or wrestling 
ring, and wherever auxiliary seating is required, 
and (C) in the lecture room, for anenonal use 
when the lecture room must also serve for other 
purposes. Operates on the approved Telescopic 
principle (no seats to lift up or to pull down). 
Write for complete details. 





Write for Complete Information 








3530 DE KALB STREET - . ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities — Consult Your Telephone Directory. 
bed ¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. All members of the is compulsory for school boards to renew teach- om as = eee "a ‘a president 
instr nz staff > ¢ s are > ire are’ ¢ an _ arces : . . of the school board at Miiddiesex, N. Jj. ; 
ven uctional staff of the schools are required’ er contracts unless charges of iniproper conduct © tae, Beamin @, Densenen tes ten codtestn’ Grad 
ols. to attend a standard summer school once every or inefficiency are proved against them. dent of the school board at Elmer, N. J. 
ay- three years. Here they are expected to complete The court rendered its decision in a test suit @ Mr. H. J. Wirrenson, Jr., has been elected president 
not less than five semester hours’ work, but as brought by eight teachers who had been given of the school board at Westwood, N. J. 
eC- an alternative the board has provided that notice of dismissal, but were still retaining their @ Mr. Harotp E. Perry has been elected president of 
ers summer travel may replace or postpone attend- positions when the act was passed by the legis- the school board at Verona, N. J. ; 
The ance at summer school lature. e ~ ae = yen a ; ee president 
, if ee , , : a . os oma . 7s . . of the school board of Sou range, N. J. 
ba- Where travel is substituted for summer-school Attorney Gene ral Margiotti, who defended the @ hie, Mtennee C, Semeenen ten bein Gected pabhel 
sal attendance, the teacher is required to submit a tenure law said The integrity of our educa- of the school board at Belleville, N. J. 
ore report of the trip to the superintendent, includ- tional system has been preserved by the court @ Mr. L. F. Javer has been elected president of the 
in ing the itinerary, highlights, comments, and and 63,000 teachers have been taken out of school board at Karnes City, Tex. 
ary evaluations. Foreign travel is accepted as a full politics.” @ Mr. Stantey W. Cumminos has born chanted president 
substitute and releases one from obligatory school 4 Substitute teachers who have served the of the school board at Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
ttend: ‘ : T : . . ’ ‘ . @ Dr. Harry Hart has been re-elected president of the 
ard attendance for a three-year period. Travel in probationary period of three years are protected school board at West Springfield, Mass 
yn- the United States is accepted for credit provided under the teachers’ tenure law, the Minnesota © Mr. Frevericx Purwam has been elected president of 
ch- that at least tour thousand miles are covered Supreme court ruled recently in sustaining Alice the school board at Charlton, Mass. 
hat In a period of not less than six weeks’ time, Sherry in her suit against St. Paul @ The school board at Cummington, Mass., has reor- 
re- and provided that the stopover in any one Substitutes have the same qualifications as ganized with Arcuie V. LeLanp as president, and Mars. 
vas place does not exceed one week. regular teachers and may establish tenure by —- — iain” a0 n 
re F Tha P 4 afnn . a. one ’ oe . ‘ sc —_ > @ The school board at orthington, Mass., has reorgan- 
ore 4 Berea, Ky. The school board has taken steps three years’ service. School boards cannot evade tend ity Pomp Snane 0s peulied, and Aantun Clete G0 
sles toward the development of the schools through the statute by classifying a person as a “sub- poems 
: higher standards of teaching. Under the new stitute.” ’ * @ The school board at Dalton, Mass., has reorganized 
ns rules, candidates for teaching positions must 4 Merrill, Wis. The school board has adopted with the election of Atwert L. ALLEN as president, 
ys’ hold the A.B. degree before they are eligible for a new salary schedule for teachers Herpert L. ALLEN as secretary, and ANDREW M. CaNavaN 
Jes appointment. All teachers in the system must 4 Belleville, Ill. A salary and employment as treasurer : an el lua 
‘ Ss , . 
the complete a minimum of twelve graduate hours schedule has been adopted by the high-school @ Mr. Joun MACK, CONeTy G the Rene ef 
in ed -_ ; as a cation at Birmingham, Mich., died in a Pontiac hospital, 
) education over a period of three years board. The increases provided in the schedule om Bebcaney 94. cite @ dams Mina, the, Mik. abe Oe 
all Beginning with the graduating class ol 1938, will aggregate $5,500 for the present semester, elected 6 samen of the board in 1933, had served con- 
ion all students must receive an average of C before and $12,000 for the next year. The schedule is tinuously since that time 
fy- they will be given a diploma or are recom not expected to increase taxes for the current @ The school board of Naples, N. Y., has reorganized 
cts mended for entrance to a higher institution. semester but will call for an increase of nine with the election of H. W. Oro as president, and Hiram 
¢ The University of New Hampshire, at Dur cents in the school tax rate if extended on a MAXFIELD as vice-president 
lle ham, in S . be 938 1] fer « wre . . basi @ The board of education of Perrysburg, Ohio, has re- 
; P as september, 1938, will offer a program permanent basis organized with the election of C. H. Speck as president, 
- S Sud) _ designed to prepare teacher-coaches for Mrs. T. O. Cummins as vice-president, and Marpar 
ers secondary schools. The course will be available NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS ” asee ne clash 
he to men students and will be conducted as a part @ Mr. Micuaet Antonvucct has been elected president @ Announcement has been made of the recent death of 
he of the Univers sity’s teacher-training program, of the school board at Lodi, N. J Prof. Melvin E. Haggerty, dean of the College of Edu- 
as with the co operation of the Ig of @ Mr. Georce D. VAN Orpen has been re-elected presi cation of the University of Minnesota 
he educatior | hvsical > ‘arl dent of the school board at Denville, N. J Born in Bunker Hill, Ind., in 1875, Mr. Haggerty was 
1 and physical education. Prof ar 
Lundh; im will . h Di Ww : @ Mr. Epwin J. Matruews has been re-elected president educated in the schools of Indiana. He was graduated 
as H.C co-eperate ‘Wan yeep pone“ of the school board at Rockaway, N. J from the University of Indiana in 1902 and was given his 
~ owell in the administration of the new work. @ Mr. Joserpn W. Brocan has been elected president of degree in 1907. He did his graduate work at the Univer- 
0 * The State Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, the school board at North Arlington, N. J sity of Chicago and at Harvard University, receiving both 
he im a test suit, has upheld the constitutionality @ Mr. SterpHen H. McDermott has been re-elected the M.A. and the Ph.D. degrees from the latter univer- 


Ol the teachers’ tenure act. Under the law, it president of the school board at Freehold, N. J sity 
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BLACKBOARD 
DEMONSTRATION 


is needed 


For 


EVERY 
CLASS PROJECT 


from Kindergarten 


through High School 


To Vitalize Instruction 
Stimulate Interest 

Aid Memory 

Promote Competition 


Visual expression promotes 
clearer thinking on the part of 
the student. 
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MONTANA SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS 
TAXATION AND FINANCING 
OF EDUCATION 


The twelfth annual convention of the Montana 
School Boards Association was held on Febru- 
ary 18 and 19, in Butte. Delegates were present 
from 51 districts, coming from every section 
of the state and from all classes of districts 

Mr. G. C. Hoyt, president of the association, 
in his opening address, suggested that Montanans 
use Montana-made products in order to increase 
the wealth of the state, and add tax revenue 
without additional assessment. He pointed out 
that the citizens must see that all the resources 
of the state are developed in order to assure 
students jobs when they are ready 

The report of the secretary showed the finances 
in good shape, with a balance in the general and 
special funds. The secretary urged that all efforts 
should be centered in building up a public-school 
permanent fund and in devising ways and means 
of insuring a uniform system of schools, with 
state support operative 

The session on Friday afternoon opened with 
i brief talk by Mr. Robert McDonough, of the 
Montana Power Company, who spoke of the 
services his company is able to render to school 
trustees of the various districts and invited co 
operation with his concern at any time 

Mr. Robert A. Line, dean of the school of 
Business Administration, University of Montana, 
speaking on the topic, “Tax Problems in Mon- 
tana,” stated that 26 states have a sales tax 
The talk proved informational and impressed 
upon those present that it is time to be think- 
ing of sources of revenue other than the property 
tax for financing education. Mr. R. C. Haight 
led the discussions on the transportation law and 
the state public-school general fund 

On Friday night there was a dinner in the 
Savoy Hotel, with Mr. Scott Lyle as toast 
master 

At the Saturday morning session, Mr. Domini 
Spogon was introduced as one of the pioneers 
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Protect your blackboards during constant 
service by using chalks that are free from 
gritty or hard particles. Use Gold Medal 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 


Dustless CRAYON 


AND 


ANTI-DUST CHALK CRAYON 


They also insure freedom from dust, an important 
safeguard for both teacher and pupil. 


Binney & Smith white, yellow and colored black- 
board chalks provide perfect means for every type 
of demonstration! 


Other Gold Medal Products include Crayola Colored 
Wax Crayon, Perma Pressed Crayon, Artista Water 
Colors and Tempera Colors, Frescol, Clayola Model- 
ing Material, Shaw Finger Paint. 


Gold Medal Products Lead on Merit 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. 


WITH 


of the association, who had served as president 
during the absence of the president at one of 
the conventions. Mr. Fred Bonnion, secretary of 
the Montana Taxpayers’ Association, opened the 
discussion of “Current Tax Problem Affecting 
Schools,” pointed out that the association is 
financially supported by several hundred of the 
larger taxpayers of the state and that it has 
in its membership several thousand taxpayers 
and most of the leading groups of property 
owners in the state. He pointed out that the 
citizens should not be misled by reports of 
tremendous sums of state money. It is true that 
the state budget has been balanced but only 
because of unexpected amounts of revenue 
from various sources. It is necessary for the 
state and the different units to give thorough 
consideration to the possibility of reducing 
expenditures 

Mr. J. F. Patterson, of Missoula, led the dis 
cussion on “State Insurance Fund Contracts.” 
He suggested that the association demand of 
the legislature that it take action to reimburse 
school districts who have refunds due them on 
premiums under the state insurance fund 
contracts 

Mr. O. C. Pratt, superintendent of schools at 
Spokane, Wash., who addressed the association 
on the topic, “Financing of Education,” gave an 
interesting accofint of school finances in the State 
of Washington and showed the effects of the 
sales tax as operated in his state. He said that 
taxes formerly were levied on tangible property, 
easily taxed, such as the property tax, but now 
due to changing economic conditions, it is harder 
to tax. He spoke of the difficulties of locating 
wealth and said that we have not taken into 
consideration the uncertain returns upon invest 
ments in real estate, and cited several instances 
of this phase of taxation. He concluded by say 
ing that they still had problems in financing 
education in the state, but with the sales tax 
paying 50 per cent of the cost, the problem 
is one half solved 

The association voted to hold the next meet- 


BLACKBOARD 


New York 





AND 


Livingston during the first week in 


ing in 

January, 1939 
The association 

Livingston, as president, succeeding G. C 


elected J. L. Gleason, of 


Hoyt. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


4 Peoria, Ill. The hygiene and sanitation com- 
mittee of the board of education has gone on 
record favoring a consolidation of the school 
health department with the city health board. 
The proposal calls for the city body to direct 
the work, for which the board of education 
will be expected to pay. It is proposed that 
the health board take over the operation of the 
school health work for the remainder of the 
school year, with a physician serving part-time 
as director of school health 

4 Rockville, Conn. The school board has voted 
to make a survey of the schools and parents 
desiring to share in the work of immunizing 
children against diphtheria. It was the purpose 
of the board to get the reactions of the parents 
before undertaking the work of immunization, 
as proposed by Dr. J. E. Flaherty. 

4 North Attleboro, Mass. The immunization 
of the preschool and primary-grade children 
against diphtheria has been conducted by the 
board of health. Parents were urged to bring 
their children to the clinic 

@ Boulder, Colo. The school board has em- 
ployed a full-time physician for the schools. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. Supt. W. H. Johnson has 
approved a plan, calling for health instruction 
to supplement  physical-education classes ™ 
grammar schools. Under the new program, 
classes in sanitation and mental and physical 
fitness will be taught. The program will be 
started in fifty schools. 


@ Woonsocket, R. I. A _ high-school athletic 


advisory association has been formed to direct 
high-school sports activities. A council of five 
persons has been appointed to control the poli- 
cies, administration, and 
association. 


expenditures of the 
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STOCK or SPECIAL DESIGN 


eae planned to meet your need 


































BURTON E. NELSON . 
President, The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


“FURTHERING 
EDUCATIONAL 
AIMS of other departments 


\ 


Plans based on real, practical appreciation of 
schoolroom needs save space. They save money, 
too, by using standard units wherever possible. 





Hamilton-Invincible carries a wide range of stand- 
ard, low-cost units in stock. In many cases they 
make special equipment unnecessary. 


Write us about your planning needs today. 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, Inc., Two Rivers,Wis. 





EACHING printing serves 
the double purpose of com- 





plete practical applications 
of basic printing functions and 
co-ordination with all other sub- 
jects. The Graphic Arts become 


ioc | | Say “Good Bye’ to 
onl Worn Out School Seats 


especially valuable in furthering 
educational aims of other de- 
partments of the school.” 








e on 
| Write for PEABODY'S Replacement Plan This statement from the head of 
Oard. ee . . . 
lirect a teacher-training institugion for 
= the Graphic Arts and Vocational 
that 
f the If your schools have seats that are Education points the import- 
ia mechanically worn out—are unfit ance to every school of a print- 
posturally or not of the right type ing department...the fusing sub- 
te to properly fit into programs of stance that welds other school 
rents - ° . 
izing modern education, take steps at department-links into a com- 
= once to bring your school seating plete educational chain. The 
tion, up to date. booklet ‘‘Why Teach Printing? 
a , ; has been espe- 
tion lhe first thing to do is send for the ; 
) th Oi ad cially prepared 
dren new Peabody No. 38 Seating Cata- 
the le ‘ : for the educator, 
ring 6° ext, ask for the Peabody No. 260 Steel Movable Desk a copy of which 
plan of school modernization and 
em- 


you may now 


program for equipment financing. ; . 
{uly ' 5 obtain without 


has All this helpful information is free 
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MOTHER OF PROGRESS 












a on request, any obligation. 
ram, K Why not write for it today? 
sical eep your schools up to date the : 
be a as you do your home, your American Type Founders 
. 0 ‘-. or ar , ° 
etic ice, or your factory. Department of Education 
rec 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
ol PEABODY SEATING CO. : 
the Dept. 1 North Manchester, Ind. Panama Model Types used: Empire, Bernhard Gothics, Stymies, NewsG ond. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


a aaa 


THE BELLFLOWER SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Bellflower, Calif., 
has adopted a new salary schedule for teachers 
in the school system. The schedule which is 
flexible, does not apply to principals but is 
intended to take care of new teachers and 
older teachers who have been long in the service. 
It is based on a nine months’ school year and 
will go into effect on July 1, 1938. 

Initial Salaries. The initial salaries of teachers 
depend upon training and experience of the 
individual. No teacher will be paid less than 
$150 a month for nine months. The regular 
maximum salary is $160 in Class I, $165 in 
Class II, $170 in Class III, and $180 in 
Class IV. 

The Schedule of Salaries. The salary schedule 
divides teachers into four groups. Class I com- 
prises teachers with less than two years’ train- 
ing; Class II comprises those with two years’ 
training; Class III those with three years’ train- 
ing; and Class IV those holding an A.B., BS., 
or A.M. degree. The first three groups are limited 
to those teachers who have been long in the 
service, while the last group takes care of younger 
teachers and those new to the service. 

Application of Schedule. Under the schedule, 
a teacher holding a degree will begin at $150 
and will advance to $180 at the end of the 
thirteenth year of service. A teacher in Class I, 
with less than two years’ training and with nine 
years’ experience, will start at $150 and will 
advance to $160 at the end of the thirteenth 
year. Teachers with two years’ training and seven 
years’ experience will begin at $150 and will 
advance to $165 at the end of the thirteenth 
year. Teachers with three years’ training and five 
years’ experience will begin at $150 and will 
advance to $170 at the end of the thirteenth 
year. The annual salary increases will be granted 
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MIDSEAL 


floors.” 





MIDLAND 


MIDSEAL 


for sealing — water - proofing and finishing 


APPLIED LIKE WAX — SHINES LIKE GLASS 


WEARS LIKE IRON. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS— ADDRESS FLOOR MAINTENANCE DIVISION 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 





according to the schedule. An 


increase of $10 
will be made between Class III and Class IV 


because many credits are 
obtaining a degree. 


forfeited in actually 


General Provisions 

Under the schedule, a teacher will advance 
from Class I to Class II and from Class II to 
Class III after the completion of thirty semester 
hours of college or university work. Teachers 
who cannot qualify for Class IV will be required 
to earn at least four semester hours of credit 
each year until a satisfactory degree is obtained. 
No increases for experience will be given the 
following year unless the requirement is met. 
A decrease of $2 a month will be given those 
already at the maximum salary in their class, 
for failure to meet this requirement. Teachers 
in Class IV will be required to earn at least six 
semester hours of credit every three years 

Credit for Outside Experience. The schedule 
allows three years’ credit for previous experience. 
Only one-half credit will be allowed for experi- 
ence outside of California, unless the teacher has 
spent at least one year in a California educa- 
tional institution. A new teacher coming into 
the system must have at least one year of Cali- 
fornia experience, or two years outside of Cali- 
fornia, or one year outside of California, and 
a year of California training. Where an excep- 
tion is made, a teacher so employed will remain 
at the minimum salary until the experience or 
additional training enables her to pass that point 
in the schedule. 

Overpayments and Extra Allowances. Teach- 
ers overpaid, according to the schedule, will 


remain at their present salary until their ex 
perience or additional training enables them 
to reach or pass that point in the schedule 


Overpaid teachers who fail to earn four semester 
hours of credit will be automatically reduced 


to the amount actually due them according to 
schedule. 

An extra allowance of $10 per month will be 
granted for the vice-principal. Similarly, an extra 


That Midland man wasn't fooling when 


April, 1938 


“Looks like a new floor—doesn’t it? 


he said 


is the finest treatment on the 


market for tile, terrazzo, marble and_ similar 


allowance of $3 a month will be granted to 
teachers of home economics and manual training, 
and an allowance of $5 per month for teachers 
of music and physical education in the seventh 
and eighth grades. An extra allowance of $2 
a month will be given to teachers of music in 
grades four, five, and six, provided an exchange 
is made with two or more teachers. An extra 
bonus of $1 a month will be given for each 
six semester hours of college or graduate credit 
earned during the five years preceding July 1 
of any given year. 

Under the rules, all extra allowances have no 
effect upon the regular increments. The maximum 
salary may be increased by the amount of the 
extra allowances, but not to exceed a grand 
total of $190. 

The board of trustees reserves the right to 
deny salary increases or even to give decreases 
of not to exceed 5 per cent to those teachers 
whose work is inefficient or below standard in 
the class in which their training entitles them 
to be placed. Similarly, the board reserves the 
right to give an extra allowance of not more 
than 5 per cent to teachers whose work is out- 
standingly above the average 


INC. 


4 Ironton, Ohio. All members of the teaching 
staff were given 5 per cent increases in salary, 
beginning with September, 1937. This is the first 
step in an attempt to restore salaries to the 
predepression level. The schools are operating 
on a single-salary schedule, which has proved 
very satisfactory during the past eight years. 

¢ The board of education of Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., is well satisfied with the single-salary 
schedule that has been operative for a year. 
The board has decided not to cancel contracts 
of woman teachers who marry while employed; 
marriage has been found not to interfere with 
effective and efficient teaching. The policy of 
having at least one man regularly employed in 
each ward school has met with enthusiastic 
approval from the parents and the school offi- 
cials alike. 
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=Peterson= 


Laboratory and Library 


Furniture 





Peterson furniture is designed and manufactured to 
meet the educational and service requirements of 
schools. Forty-five years of experience qualifies and 
ensures most successful accomplishment for the 
design and construction of furniture for the school 
laboratories, libraries and shops. 

Copies of catalog No. 20 gladly sent on request to 


superintendents of schools, school business managers 
and school-house architects. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives conveniently located to serve you. 


Taps 
Chaix 
Pattern No. 6066 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound 
curve, manufactured with casein glue; or 
may be furnished with 5 ply 5/16” flat 
veneer panel enclosed in a steel frame. 
Seat panel cannot tip at front or back when 
chair is open for use. 
The posts, legs and braces are 14 gauge 1”x 
+." beaded rolled channel steel. 
The test of this chair revealed that the chair 
would sustain a weight of 2105 pounds 
before failure developed. 

Write for catalog and prices. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
READING, MICHIGAN 
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SELF-LEVELING DEVICE 


The IRWIN No. 154— 


... Most Talked-of Unit at 


the Convention 


Most floors are slightly uneven, causing the ordinary rigidly constructed 
Desk-Chair unit to rock or jiggle—a very distracting annoyance to 
the occupant. The self-leveling device, used exclusively in the IRWIN 
No. 154, completely eliminates this. 

Important as this feature is, it is but one of several that make this 
unit a decidedly outstanding one. Note in the illustration above how 
the slamming of lids is prevented by reinforcing splines connected 


| to heavy gauge hinges adjustable for proper tension. Note, also, how 
| easily adjustable the desk and seat are to variations in body size, and 


the general superiority of its construction. 


For complete details concerning the No. 154 as well as descriptions 
of ideal seating equipment for every classroom and auditorium need, 


WRITE for the new 
IRWIN Catalog for ’38. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Territorial Distributors Throughout U. S. A. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Ave. 
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THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


(Concluded from page 58) 


The Business Session 

The business session of the Association was 
brief and perfunctory. Supt. J. A. Sexson, of 
Pasadena, had been elected by a mail vote, 
and interest in the second vice-presidency 
and in a vacancy on the executive committee 
was rather perfunctory. Mr. Paul T. Rankin, 
of Detroit, Mich., was elected vice-president, 
and Mr. J. W. Ramsey, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
was made a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 


The Resolutions 


The resolutions reaffirmed the faith of the 
Association in democracy and the necessity 
of making democratic ideals an integral part 
of American education. The association urged 
revision of secondary education for the pur- 
pose of meeting the needs of youth, and urged 
a study of teacher training and selection 
through better standards in teachers’ colleges, 
more serviceable procedures in certification 
and employment, and better in-service train- 
ing. The Association urged again the enact- 
ment of federal legislation for aid to educa- 
tion but withheld its complete endorsement 
of the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education until the latter can 
be studied. 

Of entertainment, the convention afforded 
an almost endless variety and of varying qual- 
ity. The Association itself sponsored a friend- 
ship tea and a dinner attended by 1,300 guests 


School Building Problems 
The National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems, directed by Miss Alice 
Barrows, of the staff of the United States 
Office of Education, held its Ninth Annual 
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Conference, February 26, at Atlantic City. 
“Modern Buildings for Modern Education” 
were discussed by Architect William Lescaze, 
of New York City. Scenic Designer Lee 
Simonson, of the Theater Guild, New York 
City, presented an extended description of 
“The School Auditorium as a Theater,” em- 
phasizing especially the planning and equip- 
ment of stages. 


The Exhibits 

More than 250 publishers, manufacturers of 
school equipment and teaching materials, and 
educational service agencies presented commercial 
and educational displays. As Mr. Earle Opie, 
retiring president of the Associated Exhibitors, 
wrote: “The exhibit is the largest and _ finest 
exhibit of educational teaching equipment dis 
played at any meeting anywhere. More than 
ever the commercial firms are placing trained 
salesmen in charge to give advice on the solu 
tion of local educational problems of visiting 
superintendents.” 


Essentialists Organize 

As in previous years, various groups of “pro 
gressive” educators used the convention to attract 
audiences to their gatherings. The attention which 
these groups had been receiving and the com 
placency with which they have criticized the 
old-line superintendents was considerably dis 
turbed by the announcement made on Monday 
that a group of outstanding leaders, including 
such men as W. C. Bagley, Charles H. Judd, 
Guy ~M. Whipple, Michael Demiashkevich, 
F. Alden Shaw, and Louis Shores had organized 
an “Essentialist Committee for the Advancement 
of Education.” The new group served notice 


that it will oppose the vagaries of groups who 
wish to propagandize the schools for a new 
social order. The Essentialists recommended the 
following 
reform: 
(1) Re-establishment of rigorous standards of 


six-point program of _ educational 


te 
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OSSIBLY you may have wondered what 

makes a flush valve operate . . . why after 
the handle is pushed down the flushing con- 
tinues for a certain length of time and then stops 
‘ possibly you may have also wondered 
whether there is much difference in flush valves 
and why one make might be better than another. 


This cut-away view of a Watrous Flush Valve 
is presented with the belief that it will give you 
a better understanding of what goes on inside a 
flush valve. It will also focus your attention on 
two major features of Watrous Flush Valves... 
the simple screw driver adjustment and the self- 
cleaning by-pass. 


These are features that are especially import- 
ant in school installations . SO important in 
fact that school architects as well as the school 
operating personnel in every section of the 
country, are calling for Watrous Flush Valves. 


Before you decide on the flush valves for any 
modernization or new building program, we 


suggest that you write for complete information 
on Watrous Flush Valves. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


521 S. Racine Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WATER THEY SAVE 


scholastic attainment; (2) protection of the 
child in his right to be guided, disciplined, and 
instructed; (3) emphasis on reading as the chief 
vehicle of vicarious experience; (4) construction 
of a curriculum based on an irreducible body 
of knowledge, skills, and attitudes common to a 
democratic culture; (5) loyalty to American 
ideals and institutions; (6) injection of common 
sense into the interpretation of education ex- 
perimentation. 

The Department of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, which held four general sessions on Febru- 
ary 26 to March 2, discussed standards of high- 
school organization and curriculums. Principal 
M. G. Jones, of Huntington Beach, Calif., pre- 
sided. The officers elected for 1938-39 include: 

President — Paul Elicher, Newtonville, Mass. 

Vice-president K. J. Clark, Mobile, Ala. 

Second vice-president — Oscar Granger, Upper 
Darby, Pa 


PERSONAL NEWS 
@ Mr. Watter H. Macrit will be continued as special 
adviser to the superintendent of schools of Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a further period of three months. Mr. Magill will 
assist in the organization of new vocational schools 
@ Supt. J. S. Hernpon, of Cairo, Ga., has been re- 
elected for a two-year term 
@ Mr. Artre Reep has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Nashville, Mich., to succeed W. D. Wallace 
@ Mr. Kennetn R. Cape has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Veedersburg, Ind 
@ Supr. Frank Barrett, of Carsonville, Mich., has 
been re-elected for the next year 
@ Supt. Harper Gatton, of Madisonville, Ky., has been 
appointed a member of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky 
News of Officials 
@ The school board of Chatham. Mass., has reorganized 
with Crement K. Eptrepce as president; ROLAND 
ARCHIBALD as treasurer; and Miss VircintA HARDING 4S 
secretary 
@ The school board of Lanesboro, Mass., has reorganized 
with ArtHur CAMPBELL as president, and Cartes T. 
RICHMOND as secretary 
@ The school board of Wakefield, Mass., has reorganized 
with the election of Harry B. ALLMAN as president; Mrs. 
W. S. RrpLey as secretary; and Tuomas F. Kenney 45 
treasurer 
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labillyard SHINE-ALL 





es and preserves, 


ings everywhere. . 


HILLYARD’S, 


The Universal 
CLEANER for 
ALL SURFACES 


Used for cleaning floors, 
desks, furniture, woodwork 
and all painted surfaces. 
SHINE-ALL cleans, polish- 
is com- 
pletely soluble in water, 
economical to use, contains 
100% active cleaning units. 
Endorsed by leading floor 
manufacturers, used daily 
in thousands of Schools, 
Universities, Hospitals, In- 
dustrial and Public Build- 


“The Bur- 
Word for Maintenance 


Quality Since 1907” 





HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 





.--DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 








New Books 





A Study of Local School Units in North Carolina 

A report prepared under the direction of W. F. Credle 
director of schoolhouse planning for the State Department 
f Education. Paper, 191 pages. Issued by the Department 
of Public Instruction at Chapel Hill 

This study, by the North Carolina State Department 
of Education, in co-operation with the United States Office 
of Education, was undertaken for the purpose ol recom- 
mending improvements in the local organization and ad 
inistration of the schools. The findings note existing 
shortcomings in school plant, school attendance areas, and 
ocal units of school administration, The historical growth 
and development of public education in the state is traced, 
the status of present educational opportunities is outlined, 
ind suggestions and recommendations are made for the 
reorganization and improvement of existing facilities 

The problem of organizing satisfactory school units in 
North Carolina is simplified by the fact that the schools 
ire administered on a county basis, and independent city 
districts may be organized only where 1,000 children are 
enrolled. The rearrangement of the schools is entirely a 
Problem of fixing satisfactory attendance units to the end 
that every child may have the opportunity to attend a 
standard elementary school and a standard high school 


Phe present study has developed elaborate spot maps so 
that every yunty superintendent and every county school 
board may study the local situation and readjust the 
choo] plant the transportation program et according 
need The obstacles of geographic barriers and 
the difficulties of ill-placed boundaries between counties 
ind es are pointed out and solutions for the difficulty 
ire proposed The obligation of the state to provide 
Standard hool facilities for all the children far tran 
scend nportance lines of demarcation now existing 
etwer dministrative units Ihe facts gathered are in 
tended also to overcome the especial problems of poorly 
fganized large districts, of small and financially weak 
init w salaries, of small and inadequate buildings 
ind tardation. It is recognized that the reorganiza 
ul j provements suggested cannot be made im 
ied but must come gradually 
‘ ently with the execution of the program of re 
Tha n, with its added and more efficient service, the 


recommendations are presented for acceptance 
ite Department of Education 


1. That the Division of Instructional Service be en 
larged by the addition of personnel in the fields of music 
art, visual education, and physical education. The new 
duties of the division would be to direct and unify the 
program of supervision to be carried on in the state 

2. The Division of Schoolhouse Planning to have addi 
tional trained personnel whose duties would be to study 


existing and proposed school plants with a view of correct 
ing defects in the safety and sanitation of the present 
buildings and in the planning of new buildings 

3. The Division of Vocational Education to be enlarged 
to include a supervisor of occupations, a director of voca 
tional guidance, and more adequate provision for the su 
pervision of vocational work in the colored schools 

4. A Research Division to be established under the 
direction of a competent person, for the purpose of making 
available the latest and most desirable practices in school 
administration, supervision, and curriculum development 
and to interpret available data with reference to the total 
school population 

5. A Division of Adult Education to be established for 
the purpose of organizing and directing this new and im 
portant field of educational service 

6. The Department of Public Instruction should, with 
its present staff, assist the several administrative units 
of the state in working out ways and means of efficiently 
and economically adjusting their debt service programs 

7. The State Department of Public Instruction to assist 
the several administrative units of the state in a thorough 
study of the school transportation system. This activity 
of the state is ol 
large proportion of the revenue now pro 


such importance and requires such a 
vided that a future 
recommendation seems an immediate and pressing re 
sponsibility of the state 
Modern-School Arithmetic 

Seventh Grade. By John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis 
Caroline Hatton, and Raleigh Schorling. Cloth, 289 pages 
Price, 76 cents. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y 

This book carries forward the work begun in the earlier 
grades. In addition to reallocating topics and deferring 
some consideration of per cent to the eighth grade, the 
present new edition contains much additional practice and 
remedial material, rather simple algebraic topics, and con 
siderable material on indirect measurement 
Rhythms for Children 

By Mary S. Shafer. Paper, 47 pages. Price, $1.25. A 
S. Barnes & Company, New York, N. ¥ 

This collection of rhythms includes 44 dances, rhythmi 
games and exercises. All have been tried out extensively 
with kindergarten and primary grades in Horace Mann 


School 


Foothill School Bulletin, February, 1938 

Published by the board of education of Monrovia, Calif 

An impressive exhibit of the reconstructed school plant 
of this progressive school district 
Constructing Tests and Grading in Elementary and 

High-School Subjects 

By Henry D. Rinsland. Cloth, 314 pages. Price, $2.85 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y 

This book outlines the principles of constructing objec 
tive tests for elementary- and high-school use. It makes 
use of numerous examples of typical question types and 
test types so that the teacher may readily adapt the 
valuable 
chapter discusses the uses of the older forms of essay 


techniques suggested to his own situation. A 


tests and suggests means of grading 
The Home Visitor of the Munhall School District 
A four-page school paper, prepared, edited, and pub 
lished by the school district of Munhall, Pa. It includes 
news articles and a variety of brief items of school news 
of interest to the schools and patrons of the school 
district 
The Unicameral Legislature—Its Operation in Nebraska 
By Galen Saylor and a group consisting of Estella 
Reid, Edwin Loder, and O. L. Webb. Paper, 48 pages 
Published by the Nebraska Teachers 
Association, Lincoln, Nebr 
This is an interesting document. It describes the ex 
periment entered into by the State of Nebraska in 
ibolishing the 
ature and trying the one-house or unicameral plan 
The father of the experiment in Nebraska is George W 
Norris, the United States Senator from that state. The 
prepared the study here presented 


Price, 35 cents 


conventional upper and lower house legis- 


educators wh have 
have gone at their task with eminent fairness and hav 
tried to bring every phase of the subject under the eye 
f scrutiny and analysis 
They describe the ordinary law-making processes and 
then weigh the relative merits of the one with the other 
namely, the ne-house plan, the unicameral, with the 
bicameral or the two-house plan. The success which has 
attended the first session is found in the calm, direct 
und efficient manner in which legislation was achieved 
It is held that the member of a one-house legislature 
becomes more keenly alive to his task. It eliminates, so 
the testimony goes, the usual logrolling, back-scratching 
ind buck-passing. There is no upper or lower house t& 
bargain with. At the same time, responsibility become 
more centralized and greater mentum in expediting 
egislation is achieved. The authors close by saying 
There is little, if any, sentiment among the citizens of 
Nebraska at the present time t ibolish the unicameral 
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DRAPER WINDOW SHADES 
... for Correct School Lighting 


Leading schools all over the United States are using Draper Sight-Saving 
Window Shades because they offer all the advantages sc healt authorities de- 
mand of such a shade. Draper Shades are scientifically designed to let in the 
valuable top light. And Dratex cloth has greater translucency with proper densi- 
ty to a ag wee from strong sunlight. Constructed to last long and operate 


economically, 


vices, 





raper Shade equipment fits into even limited school budgets. 


SIGHT SAVING SHADES 
Special Fixtures for All Steel Windows 


The Draper Style V Double Roller Shade (at left) 
has been adapted especially for buildings with all steel 
windows. Because the shade is projected about three 

inches from the frame, it clears all sash latching de- 
and is protected from soiling through contact 
with any part of the window. 
mounted for cleaning purposes. 


All parts easily de- 


Write for catalog showing correct installations 


for all types of windows! Address Dept. AA. 


ARCHITECTS: Sample parts, useful in planning, will 


be sent you on request. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


form and return to the bicameral system. While there is 
some debate over several phases of the plan as adopted 
in Nebraska, particularly the nonpartisan feature and the 
number of members in the body, critics of the present 
scheme make no suggestion that the state return to a 
two-house legislature. They simply wish to change the 
unicameral in these respects, hoping thereby to improve 
it. The attitude of members themselves and of citizens 
generally is that the state will never return to bicameral- 
ism, but will strive to perfect the unicameral form.”’ 

Living Safely 
By Earl C. Bowman and Paul F. Boston. Paper, 178 

pages. Price, 52 cents. Published by The Macmillan 

Company, New York, N. Y. 

This workbook covers the range of safety in quite an 
inclusive way. It argues the need of safety education 
when the world does many things in a hasty and thought- 
less manner. The caution begins in the home where a 
variety of accidents are possible. The manner of first aid 
is explained. 

Then follows a chapter on fire prevention, what to do 
in case of fire, a description of flammable liquids and ma- 
terials, and fire dangers from matches, smoking, and elec- 
tricity. The authors next turn to the school plant where 
various dangers exist if caution and care are not exercised. 
Safety on the farm and the problems of health and 
disease are fully discussed. Much space is given to motor 
vehicle safety. Every phase of traffic exigencies is brought 
to the surface. 

The text is illuminated with sketchy line drawings 
Every chapter is supplied with space enabling the student 
to record his own judgment as to-some things to do in 
the direction of greater safety. 

Bears at Home, Nancy's Apple Tree, Baker Makes 
Bread, Milk for the City, Helpers on a Boat, Dick 
Makes a Garden, Woodpecker Taps, Happy Bluebird 
By Nila B. Smith, Elizabeth H. Bennett, and others 

Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, N. Y. 

A series of primary reading booklets in the unit-activity 
reading series, printed in color, and issued on paper 
covers. 

A Guide to Effective Supervised Study 
By L. R. Kilzer. Paper, 23 pages. Issued by the author, 

at the University of Wyoming, Laramie 

Although supervised study is no longer an innovation 
in progressive high schools, there is still considerable lack 
of agreement concerning its meaning. The writer has 
attempted to provide for college teachers of education, for 
school administrators and supervisors in training or in 
service, and for high-school teachers in training a brief 
guide to the best theory and practice of supervised study 


He outlines the need for supervised study, the main types 
of technique, and the results of a study of these techniques 


Population Trends and Their Educational Implications 

Paper, 59 pages. Bulletin No. 1, January, 1938, of the 
Research Division, National Education Association, Wash 
ington, D. C., 

Part I of this bulletin presents data on such aspects 
of population as growth, internal movement and com- 
position, and the outlook on problems arising from these 
trends. From the data presented it is evident that the 
population of the country has undergone significant basic 
changes since the turn of the twentieth century. These 
changes may be summarized in five trends 

The first of these trends is a definite slowing down of 
population growth. Restricted immigration has curtailed 
replenishment of the population from foreign countries, 
and a declining birth rate has so affected the rate of 
increase that there are not enough children to replace the 
older population. 

A widening difference between the rates of natural in- 
crease for certain groups is a second trend. Rural-farm 
areas are providing more than their share of new popula 
tion. To a great extent, it is the natural increase from 
the rural-farm areas that is replenishing the urban popula 
tion which is not replacing itself. 

A third trend is the steady rise in the average age of 
population. Since 1820 the average age of the population 
has risen from seventeen to twenty-seven. There is a 
steady decline in the proportion of persons under twenty 
years of age with a corresponding increase in the pro 
portion over forty-five. In spite of ignorance, indifference 
and poverty which still keeps the illness rates and the 
handicapped at high levels, great advances in the nation’s 
health have lowered the mortality rates. Thus, the ex- 
pectation of life has been materially increased 

New geographic concentrations of the population, a 
fourth trend, are coming about through a redistribution of 
people in relation to natural resources and social institu- 
tions. The economic depression has forced an _ internal 
migration with emphasis on a search for subsistence secur 
ity rather than greater economic opportunity, restricting 
the steady migration from farms and producing a counter- 
movement to farms in some regions. The southeast region 
has an unusually large proportion of persons under twenty 
years of age, due to the relatively high birth rate and 
the exodus of adults from the region 

The fifth significant trend is the shift in emphasis from 
the productive and extractive occupations to the mechan 


ical, managerial, professional, and service occupations. In 
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DARKENING 
WINDOW SHADES 


Draper Darkening Shades are ideal 
for bhenetasy work and motion 
pictures. Equipment consists of 
roller box, side channels and shade 
that laps on sill. Built to fit any 
size or type window. Made of the 
finest materials, Draper Darken- 
ing Shades will give years of satis- 
factory service. Write for complete 
details! 





the productive industries, machines are taking the place 
of manpower. Such displacement is producing changes in 
the lives of workers and their families. While legislation 
has decreased the employment of young children, women 
both married and single, constitute an increasingly larger 
proportion of the total population gainfully at work. 
Women for the most part are engaged in the mechanical, 
distributive, service, or professional occupations, From 
work with the soil, natural resources, and raw materials 
the nation is turning to work with people, serving their 
wants, administering their efforts, and instructing them 
and helping them to adjust themselves to social change. 

Part II takes up the educational implications of popula- 
tion trends. The Bulletin urges that 

1. Decreasing number of children to be educated should 
be used as an opportunity to enrich and improve the 
educational program. The schools should play a crucial 
part in developing a universal civic intelligence necessary 
to meet the problems of an industrial democracy. 

The location and design of new school buildings 
should be determined after careful studies of existing and 
probable future trends in the school population at the 
various educational levels 

3. Guidance services and other appropriate means should 
be used by the schools to adjust educational programs 
for a greater number of children who remain in one 
locality, and for those in a mobile population who change 
frequently. 

4. The education of teachers and the administration of 
teacher personnel should be planned and carried out in the 
light of current educational trends, Extension of school 
services in such new fields as vocational, adult, and 
special education will call for a larger personnel in these 
fields 

5. The increasing proportion of adults in the total 
population combines with other important social changes to 
suggest the advisability of increased provision for adult 
education as an integral part of public education 

Other implications include changed policies on rural 
schools, population facts in the curriculum, wholesome atti- 
tudes on population questions, and public relations 
Modern-School Arithmetic 

New edition. By John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, Caroline 
Hatton, and Raleigh Schorling. Seventh grade, 304 pages, 
76 cents. Eighth grade, 320 pages, 76 cents. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. \ 

Here are two books based on modern methods of teach- 
ing. They introduce adult situations gradually after re 
viewing the principles previously taught. They contain 


abundant review, diagnostic, and test material 
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News of Superintendents 


DR. WIRT DIES 
Dr. William A. Wirt, 64, superintendent of the schbdols 
Gary, Ind., since 1907, died suddenly in Gary, on 
March 12 following an attack of heart disease, which re 
sulted from overwork 
Dr. Wirt was a graduate of DePaul University and 
mpleted his postgraduate work at DePaul and Chicago 


Ur ersities 


Dr. Wirt was widely known for his development of the 


Gary Plan, or work-study play system of education through 
the capacity of an average school building is in 
reased 4 per cent 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPTS 


@ Supt. W. A. Woop, of Junction, Kans., has been re 
ected tor a two-year ter 

® Supt. H. C. Scarsporoucn, of Great Bend, Kans., has 
en re-elected for the next year 

@ Mr. R. B. Fisuer, of Pampas, Tex., has been elected 

erintendent of schools at Corpus Christi 

@ Su: E. G. GRANNERT, of Lyons, Kans., bas been re 

ted | another year 

@ Sul R. N. Cruck, of Cisco, Tex has been re 
ected another year 

@ sul V. M. Liston, of Fort Scott, Kar has been 
r 4 two-year tern 

@> G. A. DeLay, of Neodesha, Kans., has been 
@ Su: J. A. Kimmerson, of Auburn, Nebr., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term 

@ Rosert G. Huey, of Flemingsburg, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Paintsville 

® Supr. Eart H. Hanson, of Rock Island, Ill., has been 
given a three-year term 

@ Supt. E. B. Wuattn, of Raceland, Ky., has been re 
erected for a fifth term 

@ Supt. Harry O. Jounson, of the Bessemer township 


Ramsay, Mich., has been re-elected for a three 
beginning July 1, 1938 


Mf 
@ Mk. Witttam F. Mututnnrx, former superintendent of 


Attica, Ind., has been given a life membership 

lished service in the Indiana Town and City 
’ ndents Association He retired from school 
« t June 1937 
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@ Mr. J. A. VAN Natta has been re-elected as superin- 
tendent of schools at Sturgeon Bay, Wis 

@ Dr. Heten K. Macxintosu, of Oxford, Ohio, has 
recently been appointed Senior Specialist in Elementary 
Education in the Office of Education, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. Miss Mackintosh has an excep 
tional background in educational study and work, par- 
ticularly in the elementary-school field. She holds three 
degrees of A.B M.A and Ph.D 


sity of Iowa. She was formerly a teacher and supervisor 


given by the Univer- 


in elementary schools, and since 1936 has been Associate 
Professor and head of the department of English in the 
Miami University School of Education, at Oxford, Ohio 
@ Supt. M. E. Jounson, of North St. Paui, Minn., has 
been re-elected for his fifth term. Mr 
pleting his fourth year as head of the school system 

@ Dr. Vivian T. Smiru, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Lexington, Ill., has been named president of the 
Upper lowa University of Fayette, lowa 

@ Dr. G. H. Sanserc, of Rochester, Minn., has been re 
elected for another term. Dr. Sanberg is completing his 


Johnson is com- 


thirteenth year in the schools 

@ Dr. A. Paut Gossarp has succeeded Dr. James A 
Lindsay as superintendent of schools in Bloomington, III 
@ Dr. Ratpx W [YLER 
research assistant of the Bureau of Research, Ohio State 


professor of education and 


University, in Columbus, has been appointed head of the 
department of education and chief examiner of the board 
examinations of the University of Chicago. Dr. Tyler 


who enters upon his work on October 1, 1938, will succeed 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, who has reached the retirement age 
@ Mr. O. Wenvett Hocve has been re-elected as su 
pervising principal at Croton, N. Y 

@ Supt. A. T..Sroren, of Eau Claire, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a three-year tern 

@ Supt. W. M. Ricuarps, of Emporia, Kans 
re-elected for a two-year term 

@ Supt. A. J. Srovt, of Topeka, Kans., has been re 
elected for his tenth consecutive term 

@ Dr. Joun W. Wiruers, for seventeen years dean of 
the New York University School of Education, will retire 
in September, 1938, when he will reach the age of 70 
Dr. Withers has been dean of the University School of 
Education since 1921 

@ Supr. J. S. Brown, of Ludlow, Ky has been re 
elected for another year. Mr. Brown has completed four 


has been 


years of service as head of the schools 

@ Supt. J. A. Saturum, of International Falls, Minn 
has been re-elected for a fifth term 

@ Supt. C. H. Oman, of Garnett, Kans., has been re 
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elected for another two-year term. Superintendent Oman 
has completed forty-one years of service as an educator, 
and has given thirty-six years as head of the local school 
system 

@ Dr. Harry S. Hii has been re-elected as supervising 
principal at Hightstown, N. J. He has completed sixteen 
years of administrative and supervisory experience in 
public-school work 

@ Mr. W. J. Branam, formerly superintendent of schools 
at North Platte, Nebr., has been elected secretary of the 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association 

@ Mr. G. O. BaAntiING 
Waukesha, Wis., for the past eighteen years, has been 
made superintendent-emeritus by the board of education 
Mr. Banting, who retired February 1, has been replaced 
by Dr. Philip Falk 

@ Mr. Witiiam F. Warerpoot, of Neillsville, Wis., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Rice Lake 

@ Eart W. Lurtnuer is the new superintendent of schools 
at Mayville, Wis. He succeeds the late O. E. Buth 

@ Supr. C. R. Reep, of Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
re-elected for a fourth term. Mr. Reed has completed nine 
years of service in the schools 

@ Supt. LaVern Soverstrom, of Lindsborg, Kans., has 
been re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. C. H. Aner, of Randolph, Nebr., has been re 
elected for a fourth year 

@ Dr. Georce Reaves has been appointed director of 
curriculum for public schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, Dr 
Reaves was formerly director of instruction for the Ohio 
Department of Education 

@ Supt. W. J. Duppies, of Delton, Mich has been 
elected superintendent of schools. He succeeds Cecil J 


superintendent of schools at 


Barnum 

@ Mr. Georce H. Litre has been elected superintend 
ent of schools at Adrian, Mich. Mr. Little was formerly 
principal of the high school 

@ Supr. O. E. Huppie, of Columbia, Ky., 
elected for a two-year term 

@ Supt. L. W. Fast, of Mt. Clemens, Mich 
re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. Joun S. Hernpon, of Cairo, Ga., 
elected for a two-year term 

@ Mr. Artie Reep has been elected superintendent of 
the Nashville-Kellog schools at Nashville, Mich. He suc- 
ceeds W. D. Wallace who has resigned 

@ Mr. Raymonp H. Kocn has been elected superintend 
ent of schools at Yeadon, Pa 

@ Mr. W. R. Bruce has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Sparta, Wis 


has been re- 


has been 


has been re- 
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@ Mr. Atpert H. Freer, of Burnside, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ferguson. He suc- 
ceeds M. F. Hawkins. 

@ Mr. Vaucu R. DeLone, of Ellwood, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Oil City 

@ Dr. Cuartes Russert has been appointed curator of 
education at the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 

@ Supt. R. A. Buett, of Watertown, Wis., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ Mr. Joun F. Harnes, a pioneer educator of Indiana, 
and a former superintendent of schools in Noblesville, 
died at Carmel, on February 25. Following his retirement 
from schoolwork, he became manager of the Indiana 
Reading Circle. 

@ James H. Leonarp, headmaster of the Cambridge 
High and Latin School Annex, Cambridge, Mass., died 
suddenly at the school. 

@ Dr. Norman R. Wuyrock, superintendent of schools 
at Glendale, Calif., died recently at the Glendale 
Sanitarium. 

@ Mr. Icnus Hornstetn, Assistant Director of Evening 
Schools in New York City, died recently after a month’s 
illness. Mr. Hornstein was also an educational director for 
the WPA 

@ Mr. Howarp ALsTon, superintendent of schools at 
Park City, Utah, died recently after a long illness 

@ Dr. Rupotpx D. Linpgurst has become Director of 
the Cranbrook School at Bloomfield Hills, Mich. He was 
formerly director of University Schools and Professor of 
Education at Ohio State University 

@ Supt. G. Cart ALverson, of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been re-elected for another six-year term 

@ Supt. O. E. Knupston, of Pipestone, Minn., has been 
re-elected for his seventh year. 

@ Mr. J. Extis Bett, of Clairton, Pa., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ellwood City. He succeeds 
Vaughn R. DeLong, who has accepted the superintendency 
at Oil City, Pa. 

@ Supt. W. C. Rase, of Milbank, S. Dak., has been re- 
elected for his tenth year. 

@ Supt. J. A. Van Natta, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Dr. Wrrtarp S. Forp, of Los Angeles, Calif., has 
accepted the superintendency at Glendale. 

@ Supr. E. M. Autry, of Cherokee, Okla., has been 
re-elected for another year. 

@ Supr. Carvin E. Wiicox, of Berlin, Conn., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. During his period of 
service, Mr. Wilcox was instrumental in reorganizing the 
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school department and establishing the high school. State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michigan. 
@ After serving three years as superintendent of the He succeeds Dr. L. M. Thurston, who has gone to the 
Minneapolis schools, Carrott R,. Reep was re-elected for University of Pittsburgh 

another term of three years @ Supt. JosepH A. Firzceratp, of New Haven, Conn., 
@ Supt. L. Wane Fast, of Mt. Clemens, Mich., has been has been re-elected for one year 

re-elected for a three-year term. @ Supt. G. K. Cornisn, of Ewing, Nebr., has been re- 
@ Supt. Hetmer NeEtson, of Rogers City, Mich., has elected for another year 

been re-elected @ Mr. Dana M. Krnc, has been elected superintendent 


@ Supt. W. J. Caprincer, of Murray, Ky., has been of schools at Hudson Falls, N. Y. He succeeds David R. 
re-elected for another year Finley, who resigned 


@ Supt. M. L. McCoy, of Iron River, Mich., has been @ Supt. L. D. Ranpatt, of Chesaning, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a fourth year re-elected for his sixth year 

@ Supt. R. H. Werne, of Berrien Springs, Mich., has @ Mr. W. A. Bass has become superintendent of schools 
been re-elected for a two-year term at Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Bass was formerly State Com- 
@ Mr. Wiritiam H. Lemme , newly elected superintend- missioner of Education 

ent of schools at Highland Park, Mich., was guest at two @ Mr. D. H. Patron has begun his new work as a& 
luncheons recently. The luncheons were held in the high- sistant superintendent of schools at Toledo, Ohio. He was 
school lunchroom and were attended by members of the formerly superintendent of schools at Bellevue. 

school staff @ Dr. ALLEN S. Martin, a retired superintendent, died 
@ Supt. W. I. Tuames, of Hattiesburg, Miss., has been suddenly of a heart attack at Haddonfield, N. J. Dr. 
re-elected for another year Martin, who was 67, was a former superintendent at 
@ Supt. Cuartes P. Howett, of Ponca City, Okla., has Norristown, Pa 

been re-elected for another year. NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

@ Supt. G. K. McCautey, of Las Animas, Colo., has @ Mr. Epwin B. Litty has retired as a member of the 
been re-elected for another year. board of education of Ridgewood, N. J., after a service of 
@ Supt. J. H. Crement, of Independence, Kans., has twenty-six consecutive years. Mr. Lilly was chairman of 


been re-elected for a two-year term. 


the teachers’ and finance committees for eighteen years, 
@ Supr. L. H. Petit, of Chanute, Kans., has been re- 


and was president of the board for eight years. During his 
elected for another year period of service on the board, the public-school system 
@ Honored not in his coming, nor in his going, but in attained a new high standard of service 

his staying, Supt. Epwarp J. Russert, of Pittsfield, @ Mr.-W. R. Given has been elected president of the 
Mass., was the guest of honor at a banquet in the school board at Burlington, Mass 

Wendell Hotel, on January 19. The occasion expressed @ Dr. Ray Fessenpven has been elected president of the 


Pittfield’s satisfaction that Mr. Russell chose to remain school board at Athol, Mass. 

rather than to accept an appointment as president of the @ The board of education at Munhall, Pa., has reor 
Westfield Teachers’ College. Mr. James E. Keegan, super- ganized with the election of G. F. Srmmen as president, 
intendent of the boys’ club, acted as toastmaster, and and Mrs. ELeEaANor EpMUNDSON as vice-president. The two 
Miss Anna L. Murphy, principal of the Tucker School, new members of the board are Frep W. Evans and 
presented Mr. Russell with a gold wrist watch, and a Curtis A. ARTMAN 


scroll containing the names of the guests. @ Miss LeonetTe DrerHan has been appointed secre 
@ Supt. W. C. Kampscuroeper, of Eureka, Kans., has tary of the board of education at Topeka, Kans., 
been re-elected for another year. succeed Miss Barbara Gustafson, who has resigned 

@ Dr. L. Brarr Buck has been appointed director of @ Supt. R. V. Metsy, of Sauk Rapids, Minn., has bees 
the Division of Instruction in the Virginia State Depart- re-elected for his eleventh consecutive year. During his 


ment of Education. He was formerly supervisor of high period of service, the scholastic standards have beea 
schools raised, the enrollment has increased in the high school 
@ Dr. Smney B. Hatt, State Superintendent of Public from 133 to 284, the sanitary system in the elementary 
Instruction of Virginia, has been elected president of the school has been modernized, the high-school grounds have 


State Superintendents of Schools’ Association. been leveled and graded, and the athletic and playground 
@ Mr. Joun R. Emens has been appointed Deputy fields have been improved 
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“ shin Plaster back, ends and ceiling. No partitions, 
Vvestaens but with mullions between pairs of doors. s|LENT 
i Blackboards if required. Five-shelf bookcase 
Door instead of clothing equipment at no extra Rig ack 
charge when desired. DeVry _ittent 
WARDROBE The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the sroeett =, 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted Ny = 
Style X arms and swing the doors back into the ward- iemyre tye 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- wear Geneve 
e proof—and last as long as the building. movement: 


equipped with 
either ‘‘Fleoor’’ 
type (as illus- 
trated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This 
is Style P ward- 
robe if made with 
flush doors. 


butt hinges. The entire 


is small. 








Send for your copy. 


WASHINGTON, 








School Build. ing News 


Standards for School-Building Planning 
and Construction 

Dr. Hubert C. Eicher, Chief of the Division 
of School Plants for the State of Pennsylvania, 
has pointed out recently that there can be no 
permanent standards for school buildings. The 
plans which are perfectly satisfactory today will 
be faulty tomorrow because school adm‘nistra- 
tion and organization are constantly changing 
and methods of instruction are changing from 
day to day. In order that a community may 
not be cursed with a “white elephant” build- 
ing functional planning should receive the princi- 
pal emphasis. The first step in a building pro 
fram is to study the activities to be carried on 
in the completed structure and to build the in 
dividual units and the building as a whole to 
iccommodate these activities. A sound principle 
lor planning is to consider the life of the boy 
and the girl as most important 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

¢ Victoria, Texas. The voters have approved 
t bond issue of $125,000, the proceeds to be 
used for the construction of new buildings at 
the junior high school, a home-economics labo- 
ratory, and a study and assembly hall for the 
Gross High School 

¢ Highland, N. Y. The school board has 
‘warded the contract for the construction of the 
high-school unit, to cost $189,892. Edward C 
Smith, Poughkeepsie, is the architect. 

# Galveston, Texas. Construction work has 
been started on the new junior high school, to 
Cost $640,000. The PWA has contributed $224.,- 
YOO toward the construction cost 

Janitors in the public schools of Chanute, 
Kans., are enjoying the benefits of a carefull, 
Organized course of instruction, conducted by 
Mr. A. D Lowrance, who represents both the 








CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
A) High in Quality — Low in Cost 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the 
knockdown, with all woodwork cut to size, 
and only need to be nailed in place. The 
hinges are easier to put on than common 


We make many other styles of school wardrobes . 
fully illustrated and described im Catalog “O.” a Se Pe 


DEVRY CORPORATION 


DEPT. E—1111 ARMITAGE AVE. 
CHICAGO, 


? 
W. L. EVANS co. 
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SCHOOL EXECUTIVES, VISUAL EDUCATORS 


cost of installation Meet America’s leading educators at the National Conference on Visual 


Education—Chicago, June 20, 23. See what other schools are accomplishing 
with visual aids. Discuss your visual problems with outstanding authorities. 


Chanute schools and the Kansas State Board 
for Vocational Education. The course includes 
housekeeping and heating and ventilation, and 
the meetings are held Tuesday and Friday eve- 
nings weekly from seven to nine o’clock 

4 The committee on buildings and sites of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, board of education has 
recently reviewed data relative to the obso- 
lescence of school buildings and finds a great 
need for new structures. The following para 
graph appears in a report made to the board 
“The 82 buildings have an average age of 38 
years. Fifty years is considered the useful life 
which under yearly replacement would make 
the average of all buildings 25 years. Thus, the 
plant is short 13 years of construction, which 
amounts to 21 buildings. This calculation is 
borne out by the fact that we have 21 build 
ings that have passed their useful life. One is 
80 years old; 4 are between 70 and 79 years 
old; 7 are between 60 and 69 years old; and 
9 are between 50 and 59 years old.” 

4 Perrysburg, Ohio. The board of education 
has adopted a set of rules and a schedule of 
charges governing the rental of school buildings 
by outside organizations. Under the rules, audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums will be rented only at 
such times as they do not interfere with reg 
ular school routine and planned activities. All 
fees for the use of the rooms must be deposited 
in advance. The renting group will be held 
responsible for all damage to the rooms or 
buildings. 

The schedule provides an initial charge of $15 
for the use of the gymnasium, with charges 
of $1.50 to $3.50 for practice hours. The fee 
for the auditorium for night use tanges from 
$20 to $60, and for afternoon use trom $10 
to $30. For nonadmission occasions the fees 
range from $1 to $2.50; for stage rehearsals the 
fees range from $2 to $3.50. For music recitals 
the fees range from $3 to $6 

¢ Martins Ferry, Ohio. The board of educa 
tion has taken steps toward building an add 
tion to the high school to provide facilities for 


4 days of intensive film study meetings, and exhibitions of America’s best 


membership. 


ILLINOIS 





a four-year course in industrial arts. The board 
has also undertaken a better lighting program, 
which includes the rewiring of the school build- 
ings to provide 20 foot-candles of light 

4 Dover, Ohio. The board of education has 
completed plans for the construction of a six- 
vear high school, to cost $350,000. The building 
will accommodate 750 pupils in the elementary 
and grammar grades and 700 students in the 
senior high school. 

@ San Francisco, Calif. The board of educa- 
tion has approved a building program, estimated 
to cost $850,000. Plans have been prepared for 
a high-school unit, to cost approximately 
$750,000 

4 Pittsburg, Kans. The board of education 
has begun plans for a school-building program 
T. W. Williamson, Topeka, is the architect 

¢ Goose Creek, Texas. The board of educa 
tion has received bids for new school construc- 
tion projects, to cost $145,000 

¢ Jackson, Minn. The contract has been let 
for the new high-school addition, to cost 
$153,949 

@ Albuquerque, N. Mex. The voters have 
approved a school-bond issue of $250,000, the 
proceeds to be used for new school construction 

@ New York, N. Y. A total of 195 “old and 
obsolete” school buildings in the city should be 
replaced at a cost of $200,000,000, according to 
Mr. James Marshall, vice-president of the board 
of education. In a letter to the legislative leaders 
in Albany, Mr. Marshall has urged the passage 
of the Crews bill to authorize a state debt of 
$200,000,000 for new school construction. The 
bill to endorse a state bond issue has been 
endorsed by the board of education, the teach- 
ers’ union, the joint committee of teachers’ 
organizations, and several other groups 

The deterioration of old school buildings, 
according to Mr. Marshall, has contributed 
along with the deterioration of old dwelling 
houses, to the depopulation of neighborhoods 
and to the development of substandard areas 
productive of crime and delinquency problems. 
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Modernize Your School 
with 


Sengbusch Hard Rubber Inkwells 


These up-to-date inkwells are just the thing 
for your school. They are practically in- 
destructible — minimize ink evaporation - 
and are styled to fit the desks you are now 
using. Save money on replacements, inkstain 
damage, and ink evaporation. Equip one of 
your rooms for a 90-day free trial at no 
obligation. 
SENGBUSCH 
School Inkwells 
418 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis 
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Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


«> 


Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel 
Write 


Twin City Seeniec Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MAKE YOUR SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 
‘’ 4 ¥ _’ ‘ 

EXTRA SAFE 
Safety is an important factor when you select playground equip- 
ment. Make it extra safe with EVERWEAR, the equipment that 
has safety “built in.” 
EVERWEAR takes the danger element out of swings by making 
swing seats of air-cushioned rubber. Other apparatus — slides, 
swings, merry-go-rounds and ladders are made to withstand maxi- 
mum loads. 


Investigate the famous EVERWEAR line of equipment. 
FREE catalog No. 28 TODAY. Address Department SB. 


Ever Wear 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. SB Springfield, Ohio 


A full line of beach and pool equipment is also manufactured by the 
EVERWEAR Company. Catalog 28W gives complete details. 


MILLER LOCKS 


OR 50 years MILLER keyless padlocks have been 
the choice of schools, colleges and industrial plants 
who demand THE BEST. Click or sight operating. Auto- 


matic locking. MASTER KEYED IF DESIRED. Hand- 
some in appearance. Dependable in operation. 

RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, No. 36 
by sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp cadmium 


plated, black face, rust-proof. No. 2 finish is chrome 
plated. No. 3 finish all-steel hasp, cadmium rust-proof. 
Natural color, laquered face. All locks available in 
Mas‘er Key types at slightly higher prices. 


Send for 


Let us send you sample. No cost or obligation. 
Simply tell us the type of lock you are interested 


in. Write us Today! 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


Established 1889 


The Miller Red Dot No.35 200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 
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Excellence 
im penmanship 
and 


real economy 


TURNER & HARRISON 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers. of pens Since 1876 


exclusively 





COLUMBIA 
DESK CHAIR 


The wide-spread acceptance of Columbia 
Chair Desks is due to the many years of 
experience in manufacturing quality school 
furniture. Can be had with scroll plywood 
seats and die framed steel angles if desired. 
Columbia school furniture is beautiful in 
dignified and comfortable. 


Also means sensible economy due to its 





appearance, 


long life 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


DRAPERIES—SCENERY 
RIGGING 


FOR GETTER STAGE 
EQUIPMENT . 


% “200! HIGHLAND AvE 
CIMCIMMNATI.ONIO. 





COMPLETE 76 
STAGE YEARS OF 
EQUIPMENT SERVICE 






TEACHERS AGENCY _ our 
Nationwide 


We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not only 
have the educational training and experience, but who also have excellent 
qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests of both 
executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. Member N.A.T.A- 
ADDRESS: 1200-11 STEGER BLDG., 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Filth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 


1855 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











1876 
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REDUCE heating 
15 to 40 per cent 


Stop complaints due to OVER 
FPalem@m ei. 1°) 0) Mmalt halal -4 


Keep each room at the right 
temperature 


Improve health and efficiency 
of people in heated rooms 


Fuel savings alone often pay 
back the cost of Powers Con- 
trol in 1 to 3 years 


Phone or Write for Estimate 


456 in 
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PRECISION MACHINERY GUILDERS SINCE 1906 


1720-4 N. SALINA STREET 


THE ORGANIZATION AND 
FUNCTIONS OF THE 
SCHOOL RESEARCH 
BUREAUS 
(Concluded from page 27) 

The only special school officer included 
in previous “typical” bureau personnels 
has been the psychologist. Guidance offi- 
cers, attendance officers, librarians of the 
professional libraries, and other such offi- 
cers are only rarely part of the bureau of 
research or line subordinates of the 
director. This situation in related person- 
nel is in line with the general trend to 
keep the bureau free of administrative 
duties other than those included in its 

fact-finding service. 


The functions most common to the 
bureaus have been, and still are, those 
associated with the testing activity. 


Mental and achievement testing have been 
reported by almost all the bureaus in each 
study. The quasi-administrative functions 
resulting from the testing program, such 
as the classification of pupils, etc., are less 
common. Least agreement is shown in the 
Particular types of administrative duties 
and administrative types of research. 

\n increasingly time-consuming func- 


tion is the preparation of reports. It 
results probably, from the wider range of 
requests for the services of the bureau and 
the bureau’s greater familiarity with the 


details of its studies. 
tant also. 
research 


Increasingly impor- 


activity among the school person- 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


is the general extension of the 





nel under the guidance of the bureau of 
research. The functions which have ranked 
comparatively high in all the studies are: 
achievement and mental testing, classifi- 
cation of pupils, surveys of the school 
system, devising records and report forms, 
test construction, and training others for 
testing. 

Although some functions are now given 
greater or less emphasis than previously, 
very little change has occurred in the 
general phases of education in which the 
bureaus of research have engaged. There 
has been a definite increase in the activ- 
ities of the bureaus, and an_ increased 
dependence on the bureaus for the factual 
bases of administrative procedures. 


THE CONTINUING-TYPE 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 
THE SMALL SCHOOL 
(Concluded from page 32) 
schools. The latter will gain the confidence 
of the board, and the members in turn will 
gradually delegate administrative duties to 
him. This is especially true of boards that 
have been accustomed to assume many of the 
administrative details. This type of report 
gives the superintendent a definite place in 
each board meeting; and even board members 
who have hesitated about having the superin- 
tendent attend meetings soon realize the ne 
cessity of his attendance and look forward to 

his contributions to the meetings 

The annual report should contain informa 
tion about those things in which the local 
board of education and the public are most 
interested. Statistics, graphs, and illustrations 


6 Ciico—Se0 Your Phone Directory 
-j— of Temperature and Humidity ne . 


POWERS am 


of cost of POWERS Control for 
your heating system — THE 
POWERS REGULATOR 


ome 2721 BCs 


Avenue, Chicago. 


Automatic 


TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY at 





aid in presenting these facts. Contents should 
vary from year to year and each community 
has different interests and customs which the 
superintendent must present in his annual 
report 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN 
SCHOOLROOM LIGHTING 


(Concluded from page 42) 

for any other purpose they served as the 
location for windows. The principle of uni- 
lateral lighting, begun in 1847, did not 
receive the approval of those designated to 
plan school buildings for many years. The 
practical impossibility of designing large 
buildings with lighting from two sides 
forced the unilateral principle into prac- 
tice. The amount of light based upon the 
floor and window areas was first determined 
and set up as a standard in 1875. In the 
following year the allotment of a fixed 
amount of window glass per pupil was es- 
tablished as a standard. In the same year 
the width of the classroom was established 
as one and one half times the height of the 
window top. Massing of windows and nar- 
row mullions were improvements originat- 
ing during the eighties. The intensity of 
light required was first hinted at in 1888. 
During the period since 1900 the prin- 
cipal development in the natural lighting 
of schoolrooms has consisted in more scien- 
tifically determining the light intensity re- 
quired, the almost complete acceptance of 
the unilateral principle, and the elimina- 
tion of mullions whenever possible. 
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Vacuum 


Cleaning Everywhere... 


Now, even the smallest 
schools and the most remote 
points in the larger schools 
can have the advantages of a 
powerful vacuum and the 
Spencer Method of cleaning. 


One man can go anywhere 
with the Spencer Portable, 
clean any surface from wood 
and cement to carpets and 
composition floors, and do 


CENTRAL AND 





CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
GOOD SCHOOL SECRETARY 


(Concluded from page 53) 


makes people feel at home in her office until 
the superintendent is ready to receive them. 
She bids them a courteous good day when they 
leave. Her kind manner does much to temper 
the storm of the visits of angry parents. A 
good secretary makes people like her, wins 
people to her way of thinking, and helps to 
change people’s attitudes without giving of- 
fense or arousing resentment. 

I go to a certain hotel every year. I have 
stayed at this hotel for twenty-six consecutive 
years. It is a hotel that is not particularly at- 
tractive. However, the management and the 
employees are unusually courteous to me and 
all of their patrons. As I enter the hotel each 


better cleaning in less time. 
Spencer Systems, in use in 
more than 1500 schools, have 
proven a thoroughness, long 
life and low cost of oper- 
ation under all conditions. 

Let our representative show 
Central 
Systems in your vicinity or 


you some Spencer 


demonstrate a Spencer Port- 
able in your school. 


THE SPENCER 
UR Bt EF 
COMPANY 
HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 


year, the evening before the state education 
association meets, the bellboy meets me and 
calls me by name. Before I get to the desk 
to register the elevator boy shouts, “Hello, 
Mr. Bray,” and the manager at the desk 
reaches out his hand, gives me a hearty hand- 
shake, and assures me that my room is 
ready. 

Dale Carnegie says: “Remember that a 
man’s name is to him the sweetest and most 
important sound in the English language.” The 
secretary should remember the name of the 
businessmen and friends of her superintendent 
or principal, and welcome them to her office 
by name. 

In this hotel the colored boy in the barber 
shop has a friendly word while he is shining 
shoes, and the waitresses in the dining room 
have more than once apologized to me for a 
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bit of slow service during the extreme con- 
vention rush. No wonder I like to stay at that 
hotel when I am in Milwaukee. Increased 
patronage always follows business courtesy. 

There is nothing that will make a school 
secretary a success, or will help the schools 
so much as courtesy, and it will help increase 
her wage. 

A school secretary should be honest in 
every way. During the year she handles many 
checks and considerable sums of money. She 
must be trusted with small funds which are 
hard to trace. Any person who is inclined to 
be dishonest cannot be a secretary. I cannot 
see why anyone wants to be dishonest, be- 
cause dishonesty never pays. The honesty of 
a school secretary must extend beyond the 
handling of moneys and materials. She must 
be truthful in all her relations. 

A good secretary is a good housekeeper. She 
must keep the books and papers in the super- 
intendent’s office and in her own office in 
order. The habit of neatness must be acquired 
early and must be applied to every aspect 
of school office work. This quality of neat- 
ness applies to the secretary’s person. She 
must not overdress, but she must be neat and 
attractive. 

Last and most important of all, a school 
secretary should not talk about school affairs. 
She must keep school business in absolute 
confidence and tell nobody —not even her 
mother or her family. Many fine, capable 
young women have been refused jobs as secre- 
taries because the prospective employers felt 
sure that they would tell what they knew and 
more too. Teachers’ salaries can never be 
divulged. Anything that goes on in the prin- 
cipal’s or superintendent’s office is a closed 
conversation. The threats of parents and the 
differences between teachers and admin- 
istrators must never reach the public. The im- 
portant things that occur in the school office 
must remain there. 

The characteristics of a good secretary have 
not been exhausted in the foregoing para- 
graphs. There are many other traits that are 
nearly as important. Loyalty, honesty, and 
ability to keep school matters to herself are 
important in the highest degree. I look for the 
day when the secretary will be as important 
an element in the school system as any 
teacher or custodian. Thus, a new proverb will 
come forth—‘‘A school is as efficient as its 
secretary.” 


ISSUE NEWS LETTER 

As one step in a program dealing with “com- 
munity-school relationship,” the Garden City, 
N. Y., High School is sending to the parents 
and patrons of the school system copies of a 
very interesting “News Letter.” The purpose ol 
this publication is (a) to acquaint the com- 
munity with important facts of the educational 
program; (b) to help bring about a more in- 
telligent understanding of the aims of the school; 
and (c) to encourage closer co-operation between 
home and school 

Each issue is planned to discuss some impor- 
tant phase of the school program and to answer 
specific questions raised in the community. Thus 
far, two issues have been distributed. Three more 
will be printed before the close of the school 
year. Since each issue gives notice of the topic 
or problem to be discussed in the following issue, 
public interest has been aroused to the point 
where there are many advance demands for 
copies. The parent-teacher association has co- 
operated in making the project possible by meet- 
ing the cost of printing and mailing. Dr. John 
Coulbourn, in charge of secondary schools im 
Garden City, is sponsor and editor of the “News 
Letter.” 
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.. UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 


SEAL O-DAN 


. . . the seal and finish 


for wood floors 
your janitor applies 


There's real dollars and cents 
economy in refinishing school 
floors with Penetrating Seal-O- 
San Fioor Finish. 


First of all, to apply Seal-O-San 
requires no costly labor. Your own 
janitor mops it on with a lamps- 
wool mop — easily and quickly. 
Too, a Seal-O-San finish becomes 
part of the wood itself. That's why 
it lasts for years. Also, Seal-O-San 
prevents dirt and moisture from 
penetrating the floor, saving 
frequent scrubbing. 


You owe it to your school to in- 
vestigate Seal-O-San. You can't 


buy a more lasting or more eco- 
nomical floor finish—at any price! 


heHUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES /nc 


onven HUNTINGTON INDIANA  rononre 
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HOW THE SOCIAL-STUDIES 
WORKROOM WORKS 


(Continued from page 24) 

as secretary, and after a two-day exploratory 
discussion, a topic for “research” was assigned to 
each pupil, a committee of students making final 
assignments. Three boys accepted the task of 
writing a play to be called, Signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence. For five class periods the 
pupils worked, sometime in the classroom, again 
in the library where librarian as well as teacher 
stood ready to help with suggestions if one 
showed a tendency to be “lost in a mass of 
material.” Just before the period of preparation 
was over, a pupil from another section of the 
same class extended an invitation to our group 
to be their guests and witness their play, A 
Nation is Born. This invitation came as a sur- 
prise, and in order to meet the situation the 
chairman arose, thanked the representative and 
informed him a messenger would be sent to give 
the answer after they had had a class meeting. 
Their play was scheduled for the same day, and 
it took discussion and compromise to reach a 
decision. It was finally agreed that the plays 
were along the same line and that instead of 
postponing the play they would not take the 
time to present it to the class. 

Several lessons in citizenship developed from 
this discussion. 


1. Correct usage in parliamentary rules. 

2. How a group invitation should be handled. 
3. How an invitation should be accepted. 

4. Consideration for plans of others as well 


as one’s own. 

5. The best way of avoid'ng embarrassment 
to a host or hostess 

The messenger took the written acceptance to 
the other section, and the members of the class 
looked forward to this event. Eager to have a 
part in the proceedings, they offered costumes 
or certain articles to the players. The play was 
well directed, costumes lent atmosphere, and 
parts were memorized and spoken with some 
expression and appreciation of the characters 
The audience response was entirely satisfactory; 
genuine interest was shown in the duo-class 
project. The harmony and co-operation mani- 
fested speak well for the day when the entire 
class will function as a unit 

The study of American History is continued 
in the 7B grade. It offers many opportuntties 
for working out interesting activities, but none 
inspired more students to excel in planning and 
execution than the model plantation reminiscent 
of the °50’s and ’60’s. A popular unit, “Life 
from 1800-1860,” was presented, and our school 
library and home libraries were searched for 
material on the Old South. Since the nation’s 
attention had been called to that period of our 
history by a recent popular book, interesting 
conversations in the home were reported, and 
parents offered assistance and gave encourage 
ment by their attention and interest. The teacher 
set up a temporary “big house,” slave quarters, 
etc., out of typing and construction paper, and 
with this idea children of varying abilities be- 
came anxious to show just what they could do 
Many separate projects such as cabins, barns, 
cottonfields and gins, plantation homes, churches, 
schoolhouse, wagons, dolls, wells, and coaches 
were brought to class. But finally one master 
project was built to an accepted scale, embody 
ing all reproductions which represented a very 
large southern plantation. The miniature south 
ern home impressed the student body, and the 
7B classes took just pride in their accomplish 
ments. Life of that earlier period was contrasted 
with present ways of living, and the pupils 
admitted that the New South has more hope 
of economic security today than was the case 
when the planters were burdened with slaves 
and too much nonproductive land 

The 8A course, in general, is a continuation 
of American history from 1875 down to the 
present, but the emphasis is placed on current 
problems as they are related to an adolescent's 
experience. Due to their first-hand knowledge 
of the depression, the students realize to some 
extent what it would mean not to be selt 
supporting. Hence a unit on “Who Ought to 
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Universal 
16 MM 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


New All-Purpose Model 


Now, for the first time, an 
ALL-PURPOSE 16 MM 
Sound Projector is offered 
to you. Completely flexible 
for the varied demands of 
classroom and auditorium 


Adjustable as easily 
and as quickly as your radio 
to tone quality for small 
group work but with plenty 
of built-in reserve power for 
large audiences. Clear, 
steady image projected to 
any desired size. No com- 
plicated threading. Easy on 
film. Requires no trained 
operator. Handsome mod- 
ern case design. Can also 
be used for silent films. 
A Universal comes to you 
complete, ready to operate. 
No extras to buy. May be 
purchased on the Universal 
Budget Plan.See yourdealer 
or write for further details to 


Universal Sound Projector 


Division of 


SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 


1917 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room — 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 















































































JUST ONE COAT 
OF CAR-NA-VAR 





Keeps Evansville, Ind. 


School Floors Sealed & 
Waxed for Entire Year 


‘YAR-NA-VAR is the original varnish- 
gum and wax floor treatment that 
combines the durability of varnish 
with the scratch-resisting qualities of 
wax. ...A heavy-duty treatment that 
WILL OUTWEAR ANY WAX ON 
THE MARKET. 


Car-Na-Var gives a beautiful, lustrous 
finish . .. non-slippery and WATER- 
PROOF. Sealer and finisher in one. 
A finish that actually improves with 
the wear of traffic. 





Car-Na-Var Reduces Cost 
of Application to 1.7¢ per 


sq. ft. 


Car-Na-Var requires fewer applica- 
tions . . . saves in material and labor! 
Greater coverage brings material 
costs down to about 1.5c per sq. ft. 
annually for Evansville schools. 


Users find Car-Na-Var COSTS LESS 
IN THE LONG RUN. And hundreds 
of schools have found that “the long 
run” is the thing that counts in year- 
by-year maintenance costs. 


Car-Na-Var is easily applied with a 
mop ... ready for use in an hour. 


Free Demonstration On Your 
Own Floors! 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
1563 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 





Made by Makers of Car-Na-Lac & Car-Na-Seal 
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Work” met a ready response. An attempt was 
made to guide each pupil so he would consider 
this personal problem, “What shall I choose 
for my future work?” 

A personality test and later an interest-attitude 
test were given in each 8A homeroom, and 
pupils marked their first, second, and_ third 
choices for a vocation. The next week in social- 
studies classes, each student chose one in which 
he was sufficiently interested to gather material 
over a period of six weeks for a career book 
Each student was encouraged to talk this prob- 
lem over with his parents, school adviser, or 
some friend engaged in his chosen line of work. 
He was urged not only to secure their help and 
approval but to give them a better understand 
ing of the purpose and scope of the undertaking 
The ass:gnment was taken seriously, and the 
response was gratifying. Typed instruction sheets 
were given to students suggesting a proper proce- 
dure and a definite outline, but he was not ex 
pected to conform to this outline if he could 
use it only as a “yardstick” and develop his 
book along original lines. A time limit was set 
in order that the work might be finished and 
out of the way before other demands were 
pressing. 

The career books were so far reaching that 
correlation with several other departments was 
not only possible but necessary. The library 
was the hub around which the whole activity 
revolved. The librarian secured printed material 
on practically a hundred well-known vocations 
and subscribed to several magazines which carry 
articles along vocational lines. Each 8A_ pupil 
had a personal subscription to a school paper 
which ran a series of “Every Week Job” articles, 
such as “I Know What I Like,” “Luck or 
Preparation,” and “Off to a Good Start.” A 
file of old magazines from which articles and 
clippings could be cut was put at the disposal 
of the class. A direct correlation was found with 
the work of the industrial-arts department where 
the boys taking printing were allowed to design 
and print the covers for their books and count 
them as a printing project. In the art department 
students received helpful suggestions, supervision 
for many covers, and encouragement in general 
English teachers aided in correcting the first 
drafts before the final revisions were made. The 
teachers of typing were glad to give credit for 
the extra typing and allowed students to spend 
an extra thirty minutes at typewriters after 
school hours. The general theme of the 8A 
home-room programs is vocatienal guidance, and 
these programs were planned to fit into the 
social-studies project. In addition to the pro- 
grams, the students were expected to work on 
their career books during conference periods 
while the adviser was conferring with individuals 
of the group concerning special problems which 
arose. In several cases the adviser’s inspiration 
and help meant so much to a child that, in order 
to express his appreciation, the book was dedi 
cated to the adviser. 

When the books were completed they were 
all placed on exhibit in the library, and the 
entire student body was invited to see and 
enjoy them. A faculty committee rated the best 
ten books, but it was with justifiable pride and 
satisfaction that most students pointed out their 
books to friends and exclaimed, “This is mine.” 

The social-studies work of the 8B grade has 
as its purpose the study of our government and 
training in good citizenship. One of our units 
is called “Political Parties and Elections.”’ This 
unit stresses the qualifications for and methods 
of voting, and the importance of developing a 
right attitude toward voting. Believing that in- 
struction needs to be functional in order to be 
useful, the following activity was planned so 
that pupils might participate in a real election 
carried on like those in which their parents 
select county and state officers. 

The necessity of electing the class officers for 
the year 1937 offered a means of again cor 
relating home-room interest with classroom activ- 
ity. Each 8B home room at a set date was 
allowed to nominate candidates for the various 
offices, which included a president, vice-pres- 
ident, secretary, reporter, and sergeant-at-arms 
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As there were eight home rooms and about 250 
pupils involved, we had four to eight candidates 
certified for each office. 

A ballot bearing the names of these candidates 
was printed and made public. Campaigning began 
and was carried on by candidates and their 
friends. Appeals for votes were made by means 
of posters, placards, and cards. Many of these 
reminded one of the political campaigns of 1936. 

The Social-Studies Laboratory was announced 
as official polling place and the home-room 
activity period the official time. Election judges, 
tally-keepers, and other helpers were chosen 
from social-studies classes and instructed in 
their duties. Ballots were numbered by the judge, 
one was given to each voter, and a record made 
by tally-keepers. Each voter marked his ballot 
and deposited it in a ballot box on leaving 
the polls. 

The ballots were counted by teachers, and 
the returns showed the necessity of a run-off. 
Later the final returns were announced at the 
school assembly and the new officers were intro- 
duced to the student body. 

We feel that the value of this activity lies 
in the following facts: 

1. Students had chosen their own officers in 
a fair and unbiased manner 

2. They had had experience in voting and 
marking a ballot correctly. 

3. They had seen the need for everyone 
to support his candidate by going to the polls 
to vote. 

4. They had in some measure realized the 
part elections play in our social life 

5. They felt a genuine interest because the 
election solved a real situation in school life 

And this was one of the major advantages 
of all the class projects, namely each child was 
offered an opportunity to participate in some 
enterprise for which he could see a need of 
participation. As teachers we do not claim that 
all of our vexing problems were solved nor that 
the path we followed was one of roses. We have 
made a sincere effort to create in our depart- 
ment a workshop where the child develops a 
more inquiring attitude toward the world around 
him while doing things that he likes to do 
Certain individual differences have been cared 
for; the teacher has left her desk and “worked 
at the side of the pupil’; better attitudes have 
been developed; there has appeared the ability 
to appraise fairly one’s own work; active rather 
than passive learning has been brought about 
through problem-solving; and above all our 
students acquired a better understanding of the 
need for co-operation and proper social rela- 
tionships. It is to be hoped that this understand- 
ing will carry over into adult life. 


VISUAL-EDUCATION MEETING 
IN CHICAGO 


Mr. A. P. Hollis, director of the National 
Conference on Visual Education, has announced 
that the next meeting will be held in Chicago, 
June 20-23. The sessions will take place in the 
Francis W. Parker School and the subject for 
discussion will be “Motion Pictures in Educa- 
tion and Industry.”” A number of leading educa- 
tors and industrial officials will participate in 
the discussions. 

The National Conference on Visual Education 
is a nonprofit organization of the DeVry Founda- 
tion, and is devoted entirely to motion pictures 
as an educational medium 





@ Mr. Arcurpatp H. WaternHouse, for 31 years super 
intendent of schools at Fremont, Nebr., died suddenly oD 
March 12, after completing fifty years of service in the 
school field. Mr. Waterhouse was a graduate of Northern 
Valparaiso College at Valparaiso, and received 4 law 
degree from Michigan University. In 1908 he received an 
honorary master of arts degree from Nebraska University 

@ Supt. A. S. CHenowetn, of Atlantic City, N J., 
has been elected president of the Schoolmasters’ Rotary 
Club 

@ Mr. C. W. Writtams, superintendent of schools of 
the St. Bernard school district, near Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
announced his resignation with the close of the present 
school term. No one has been secured to take the position 
und the board is receiving applications from candidates 
who would like to fill the vacancy. 
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NEW, IMPROVED 


AT LOWER PRICES 


Two-case Model 
Was $490 
Now only $41 0 








New, silenced, two-case model 
ideal for classrooms or moderate- 
sized auditoriums. (Single-case 
Model was $465—Now only $385) 


Now Your School Can Have the 
Newest and Best at a Saving 


@ Filmosounds are the projection equipment 
preferred by industrial firms who test pro- 
jectors scientifically, to be sure they get the 
best. Now your school can have genuine Filmo- 
sounds at new low prices because of their 
popularity, which has made production econo- 
mies possible. 

Filmosounds are built by the same skilled 
craftsmen who have fashioned the professional 
studio equipment preferred by Hollywood for 
more than a quarter of a century. They project 
both silent and sound film and permit reverse 
and still-picture projection, thus aiding teach- 
ing by permitting repetition and emphasis. 
Replete with such exclusive features as speaker- 
hiss eliminator, “floating film’’ protection, and 
metered lubrication. 


Models for Every Requirement 


Whatever your school’s requirements, there 
are Filmosound sound-on-film projectors or 
Filmo silent projectors to give you the most 
lastingly fine performance. Take advantage of 
these new low prices and equip your school 
now. Mail coupon for catalog and full in- 


formation. 
+. s - 


NEW HORIZONS, a recently published booklet, 
will familiarize you thoroughly with the new teach- 
ing tool, the educational motion picture . . . with its 
nature, its applications, its values, the technique of 
using it effectively, and the experi- 
ences of educators who are using 
it. Send the coupon for your free 
copy. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, New York, Hollywood, 
London. Established 1907. 













Write for a Copy 


| 

§ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

§ _ Please mail: ( ) New Horizons; ( ) New 

§ Filmosound Projector Catalog, ( ) Silent 5 
§ Filmo Projector Catalog. ASBJ 4-38 
} SE Reece neta ehhbn s0000.06086090008686500 ' 
1 eee eee tea beddbarnsesededtast ; 
ef) hoes bebubsedwes1esst ces bsaeeeses 1 
: ce tied dey hskbeteiendddeeeenensce L 
' SN A 0 heme bh en eneese a : 


BELL & HOWELL 
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After The Meeting 


School-Boy “Boners” 


Dr. Henry Levy, member of the New York 
City Board of Examiners, is credited in Shining 
Lines with discovering the following answers in 
recent examination papers. 

A mentor fell out of the sky at night. 

The tenets of the fly are germ carriers. 

Indigent matter cannot be eaten’ without 
serious consequences. 

How venial, how delectable, is the grape. 

The dead man had wished to be cremated, 
and the increment scattered to the winds. 

After the errors were corrected, the story was 
ready for edification. 

The perfunctory organs are a_ great help 
to man. 

His tongue was his charlatan. 

The island appeared charlatan in form 

He was known as an indigenous or hard 
worker 

The river reflected the blue of the indigenous 
sky. 

The vessel was captious and the captain found 
great difficulty in clearing the reef. 

She was freed by the gangster because she was 
a captious blonde. 

Having laid the oranges in a row, he proceeded 
to excoriate their skins one by one 

His Concern 

The train was racing along at eighty miles an 
hour, and Robinson, traveling to Atlantic City 
for the School Administrators’ Convention, was 
dozing in a corner of his seat when he was 
disturbed by a fellow passenger rushing along 
the aisle. 

“Excuse me,” gasped the excited individual, 
“but is your wife a rather stout woman wear 
ing a brown ensemble?” 

“Ves,” replied the astonished 
“what’s all the fuss about?” 

“Fuss.” exclaimed the other, “the fuss is that 
she’s just fallen out of the train.” 

“Good heavens,” shrieked Robinson. “Don’t 
stand there doing nothing. Pull the cord. She’s 
got the’ tickets.” 


Robinson, 


Expected 


The late W. S. Turnbull, a British “school 
inspector,” told of a visit he paid to a school 
for the first time. When he arrived the head 
mistress surveyed him critically and said. “Look 
here, my man, I can’t have you hanging round 
here. I’m expecting old Turnbull any minute.” 

“Oh, that is all right. I’m old Turnbull,” he 
calmly replied. — Teachers’ World. 

Word Building 

I have a class of five-year-olds, and among 
them a boy named Kenneth Read. He had been 
absent for a long while and forgotten all his 
sounds. I was struggling to get him to build a 
word, when to my surprise I heard Joan chuck- 
ling away: I enquired what the joke was, to 
which she replied, ““Kennie Read, and he can’t.” 

Teachers World. 


Time to Adjourn 


Joseph Lee, well-known Boston advocate of the 
playground meeting, once wrote a note during a 
long board mecting of the National Recreation 
Association: “I can sit longer, but I cannot think 
longer.” 

Quick Work 

A high-school girl, seated next to a famous 
astronomer at a dinner party, struck up a con- 
versation with him by asking, “What do you do 
in life?” 

He replied, “I study astronomy.” 

“Dear me,” said the girl. “I finished astronomy 
last year.”’— Boston Traveller. 

Willing to Share 

Teacher Strict: Heyton, come here and give 
me what you have in your mouth 

Heyton: I-I-I’d certainly like to, teacher. It’s 
the toothache. — Pathfinder. 
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School Buyers " News 
Se gg age 


NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


Tue ALLIED Rapio Corporation, 833 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill., has issued a handy-sized, 
well-organized radio-sound equipment chart, 
showing the specific uses of radio and sound 
equipment in schools. The chart which is 
intended for the use of school administrators, 
supervisors, and architects, shows how radio- 
sound equipment may be utilized most effectively 
in enlivening and enriching both curricular and 
extracurricular activities. Uses of sound systems, 
radio receivers, phonograph equipment, record- 
ing units, and intercommunicating systems are 
diagrammed for all modern school activities. 

The chart will be sent free on request to any 
school official who will write to the Allied Radio 
Corporation. 


In Up-to-Date Scnoots which teach in the 
modern manner, teachers are eager for projects 
which correlate in a practical way with their 
other subjects. It is found that students grasp 
facts much more readily when taught by this 
method. : 

Superintendents responsible for elementary 
programs will be interested in the new Problem 
and Idea Portfolio No. 4, just published by The 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 
which contains many simple craft projects in- 
volving characters familiar and attractive to 
children. The portfolio has been added to the 
popular series of Problem and Idea Portfolios 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 for the lower, upper, and 
advanced grades. The new portfolio gives the 
teacher with no art training an opportunity to 
use the designs as patterns, and it offers the 
trained art teacher ideas and suggestions for use 
in a creative way 

Complete information may be obtained by 
writing to the American Crayon Company, at 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Tue Pusiic ScHoors of the country are seek- 
ing the benefits of all possible improvements on 
modern sound systems. Just recently The 
Webster Company, 5622 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., has perfected a 14-watt, portable 
sound system which keeps distortion within 
2 per cent. 

The new Model PA-714 Webster sound system 
has a_ full-length microphone stand, a_ tone 
control, and two loudspeakers, and uses inverse- 
feed back circuit. The device is enclosed in a 
leatherette carrying case and has been approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Complete 
information will be furnished upon request 


NEW TRADE CATALOGS 


Tue WESTINGHOUSE ELEecTRIC & MANUFACTUR- 
ING CoMmPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a new 
booklet entitled, “Indirect Lighting,’ which 
describes and illustrates the luminous type of 
indirect lighting luminaires with Westinghouse 
Magnalux and Silvurn lighting units. The 
booklet describes each lighting unit with regard 
to construction and features. The construction 
features of Magnalux and Silvurn assure greater 
permanence, easy’ cleaning, and __ simplified 
servicing 

The Westinghouse lighting units are available 
in a variety of styles and sizes to meet all 
requirements and tastes. Copies of the booklet 
may be obtained by writing to the lighting 
division of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


WHILE THE BeckKiey-Carpy Company has an 
international reputation for its Slatebestos and 
Slaterock blackboards, and for its erasers, the 
firm carries a complete line of school supplies 
and equipment. 

The new catalog of its 1938 offerings has been 
issued as Catalog No. 61 and will be sent to any 
school authority upon request 
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ADDITIONAL SCHOOL TRADE NEWS 


CoMFORT, DURABILITY, and convenience are 
important features of the Peerless folding furni- 
ture, illustrated and described in the new booklet 
of the Tucker Duck and Rubber Company, of 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

The Tucker Company manufactures a com- 
plete line of folding furniture, including the all- 
wood folding chair, camp furniture, lawn, furni- 
ture, and juvenile furniture. New features 
recently added to its line are an all-wood rock- 
ing chair, a junior-size beach chair, and inter- 
mediate size “Tucker-way.” 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any 
school official upon request. 


CoMPLETE Data on the 1938 line of floatless 
automatic electric sump pumps and on the use 
of sump pumps are contained in the new 
catalog of the Imperial Brass Mfg. Company, 
1200 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 

The catalog explains and illustrates in great 
detail the electrical control system which auto- 
matically starts and stops the Imperial Pump, 
eliminating the need for a float. Complete specifi- 
tions as to motor and other features are given, 
as well as sizes. capacities, and weights of all 
models. A table of measurements and installation 
instructions are included. 

Copies of the catalog are 
request. 


available upon 


THe Goopyear Tire & RuspBerR Company, Akron, 
Ohio, in its new catalog just issued, offers specifi- 
cations, color charts, data, and other information 
on rubber flooring and wall rubber manufactured 
by the firm. 

The catalog makes available for the first time 
complete information on Goodyear flooring and 
wall rubber in the same publication. Color charts 
of both products make the selection of har 
monious floor and wall combinations easy. In- 
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formation is given on cove bases, plinths, inside 
and outside corners. 

Copies of the catalog may be obtained by 
writing to the flooring sales department of the 
Goodyear Company, in Akron, Ohio. 


At THE RECENT CONVENTION of the American 
Association of School Administrators, in Atlantic 
City, N. J., many new items of educational 
furniture were displayed. A truly modern class- 
room desk, shown for the first time, was the 
Royal Ultra-Modern classroom desk of the 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. This 


desk which has many startling innovations, has 
no wood in its construction. Seats, backs, and 
desk tops are made of tempered Masonite, with 
special impregnated finish. 

The desk top which is replaceable, is im- 
pervious to 


scratching, warping, splitting, or 





The New Royal Ultra-Modern Desk. 
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peeling. A special device permits the top to be 
moved in or out of the steel trim, which allows 
replacement at any time, and without any 
trouble. 

The desk has other valuable features, includ- 
ing a noiseless, ever-wearing, swivel seat, a 
hammer-test metal finish, and necessary adjust- 
ments. The firm has also constructed a teacher’s 
desk, chair, and guest chairs to harmonize with 
the classroom desk. Complete information will 
be furnished upon request. 


TALK-BACK SENSITIVITY, using the normal con- 
versational tone, and opening up new possibili- 
ties in sound development has been revealed in 
the new Webster-Chicago 7-watt combination 
paging and interoffice communicating system, 
just placed on the market by the Webster- 
Chicago Co., 5622 Bloomingdale Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

This new intercommunicating system has been 
built with amplifier separate from the desk 
master set. Where the sound level does not 
interfere, talk-back in the normal tone has been 
picked up 60 feet from the speaker. Complete 
information will be furnished upon request. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


The National Conference on Visual Education 
will hold its next meeting June 20-23, in the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, IIl. 

A number of prominent speakers have been 
obtained to participate in the program, includ- 
ing Mr. Haboush, Mr. Robert E. Hughes, Dr. 
I. E. Deer, and L. A. Hawkins. 

The conference committee has planned to 
make this year’s conference a series of intensive 
forums, with film exhibitions and clinical dis- 
cussions. Production problems, distribution, 
handling of films, utilization of programs in 
education, and a general discussion will form 
the leading features of the conference. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Third District 


Parent-Teachers’ Association 


As Chairman of your Committee on Sanitary 


Conditions in School Buildings, I have the 


honor to report - - 


Our school officials are decidedly interested in scientific 
cleanliness — and efficient. Care is taken to abolish in- 
visible, germ-breeding dirt as well as the visible kind. 
Painted walls, floors of rubber, tile, terrazzo, and all 
sanitary fixtures are cleaned with Wyandotte Detergent, a 
famous cleanser which leaves neither film nor odor. It is 
safe — and cleaned surfaces retain the new look longer. 
Dishes, glasses and silver are mechanically washed with 
Wyandotte “Keego” Cleaner because it gives stainless 
dishes, crystal clear glasses without toweling — in spite of 
our very hard water. Washing is done by hand with 
Wyandotte H.D.C. when suds are desirable, otherwise with 


“Cleaner & Cleanser”, and we know the table-ware and 


utensils are CLEAN. 


Deodorizing and Disinfecting is, as our Health Officer also 
states, entirely effective, by means of Wyandotte Steri- 
Chlor, a white powder which is simply dissolved in water. 
It is quite harmless, however, to everything but germs and 
odors — and leaves no unpleasant odor. We were partic- 


ular about that, too. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I move that this resolution of 
thanks be engrossed and sent to our Board of Education 


and school officials. (Motion Carried!) 


Yvandolle 


Wyandotte Detergent, the fast, safe, cleanser, is supplied in 75 lb. Plywood Drums; 
250 lb. Bbls., and bbls. containing 50 5-bb. cloth sacks. 


Wyandotte “Keego” Cleaner comes in 100 Ib. Drums; 350 lb. Bbls. 
Wyandotte H.D.C. in 75 Ib. Drums; 250 Ib. Bbls. 


April, 193% 


Wyandotte Cleaner & Cleanser in 80 lb. Drums; 280 lb. Bbls., and bbls. containing 50 
5-lb. cloth sacks. 


Wyandotte Steri-Chlor, 6 10-lb. cans to the case; 25 lb. & 100 lb. Plywood Drums. 


All Wyandotte products are sold with the guaranty of satisfaction after a fair trial 
or money refunded. 


MY THE J-B- FORD COMPANY 
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Wyandotte Dealers and Service Representatives in all parts of U. S. A. and Canada are 
glad to co-operate with School Officials without obligation. District Offices in 28 Cities. 





